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[x tuts issue Dr. R, W. Raymond appears again 


as a -pecial contributor to this JouRNAL, after an in- 
terval of six months, due to absence in Europe. Our 
readers will join with us in welcoming him back 
to | iseful labors after the rest and holiday which 
he had so fully earned. 

R 


PORT IS current that representatives acting for 
ited States Steel Corporation have secured 
opts on somewhat extensive tracks of iron ore and 
ca ds in 


Alabama. Heretofore, the corporation 


has one nothing in this direction, and apparently 
sought to secure any hold in the Southern 
that this report, if true, would indicate some- 
' a new departure. It is, 


With the policy of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion 


wh: however, in line 


which we have heretofore referred, to secure 


cont of supplies of raw material in every direc- 
ton, and it is quite possible that the facts may be 
Correct, although we cannot expect any official con- 
firma: 


on of the rumors. 


WE PUBLISH ELSEWHERE in this issue the par- 
ticulars concerning a Memorial to the late Sir Henry 
Bessemer. It is eminently fitting that the life-work 
of the great metallurgist should be honored in the 
manner suggested, and it gives us pleasure to make 
Prof. Henry M. Howe has been 


invited by the committee to represent the movement 


the announcement. 


in this country, and it is expected that the matter 
will arouse an active interest among those engaged 
in the iron and steel industry, to the advancement of 
which Bessemer so notably contributed. 


R 


THE OPENING of a considerable portion of the Choc- 
taw Lands, in the Indian Territory, brings into the 
market some extensive tracts of valuable coal lands, 
a portion of which have heretofore been worked un- 
der lease from the Choctaw Nation. It is now re- 
ported that options on these lands have been given to 
parties already largely interested in the coal business, 


among them being Mr. H. C. Frick, of Pittsburg, and 





Mr. Gates, of Chicago. It is said that companies 
now operating in the Territory will not be inter- 
fered with. The general supposition was that the 
coal lands in question, which had been laid out by the 
Geological Survey, would be open to public compe- 
tition, and the granting of options on large tracks 
would seem to be altogether opposed to the general 


policy of the Land Department. 
R 


A PERIOD OF transition is facing the American phos- 
phate industry; production and consumption are the 
largest on record; speculation, which has been ram- 
pant among sellers in years past, is being superseded 
by a more satisfactory business policy, tending to- 
wards the centralization of the export trade; and 
lastly, the introduction of modern machinery is re- 
ducing the cost of operating the mines and is im- 
proving the quality of the product sent to market. 
This era has long been the hope of the miners, who 
have in the past met with indifferent success in their 
attempts to better the condition of the industry. Fac- 
tors that have had an important bearing on the pres- 
ent situation are the general belief that the known 
deposits of high-grade phosphate rock are limited in 
number, and owing to the heavy production, are be- 
coming exhausted; the invasion of the big fertilizer 
combinations that are purchasing or optioning mines 
in order to control an independent supply of raw ma- 
terial; and the prospect for an increased production 
in Africa and the Pacific Islands. To show the 
magnitude of the American phosphate industry it is 
only necessary to say that the exports last year 
amounted to 802,086 long tons, the greatest quantity 
on record, and representing fully 40 per cent of the 
purchases made by European super-phosphate manu- 


facturers. Much of this was high-grade rock, which 


' brought a better price than the foreign phosphates. 


R 


THE LIBRARY OF THE INSTITUTE. 

A circular has reached us from the office of the 
secretary of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, asking for subscriptions to a fund to be 
devoted to the completion of the library which is al- 
ready in existence at the rooms of the Institute. 

This circular is signed by ten past presidents. 
We are also informed that the absence of the name 
of one of the ex-presidents is due to his having been 
out of the country, and that he, Prof. William B. 
Potter, has cordially indorsed the movement, both 
There is 
a touch of pathos in the statement that Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt, 
approval of the undertaking and authorized the use 


by letter and in a more practical manner. 
shortly before his death, expressed his 


of his name to the circular now sent out. 

The present library is based on a generous gift 
from Mr. John Hays Hammond, who purchased the 
libraries of the late Clarence King and R. P. Roth- 
well, and gave them to the Institute. To these has 
been added a further deposit of books by Dr. R. W. 
Raymond, so that with the large list of technical 
papers and government reports, previously owned 
by the Institute, the library now comprises about 
10,000 volumes, covering geology, mining, metallurgy 


and the allied arts. 
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It is proposed to raise a fund of $25,000 for the 
acquisition of more books, and for the preparation 
of a complete catalogue. This reference library will 
then be available to the profession, and it is intend- 
ed to broaden its usefulness by engaging a librarian 
who will hunt up data and abstract information for 
members who live at a distance. The last men- 
tioned feature will, it is hoped, render the library 
serviceable to engineers who are remote from a com- 
plete collection of books of reference. 

Finally, the library is to be named the Raymond 
Memorial Library, as a tribute not so much to the 
living man who will need no memorial beyond his 
own work, but in remembrance of the son, Alfred 
Raymond, who passed away before his lifework was 
done. 

The 


practical. 


undertaking is eminently appropriate and 
It is based throughout on generous senti- 
ments, which are not unworthy of a profession built 
on a scale of twelve inches to the foot, and we trust 
that the expectations of the past presidents, who 
have consented to become trustees, will be amply 
fulfilled. 


x 
MR. CARNEGIE’S GIFT. 


It is well known that in past years several abortive 
attempts have been made to centralize the engineer- 
ing societies having offices in New York City, and 


that the character and financial 


the differences in 
resources of these societies has caused such schemes 
to fail. The recent decision of the Engineers’ Club, 
which is not a technical society, but a purely social 
organization of technical men, to build a new club- 
house on Fortieth Street, overlooking Bryant Park, 
led a group of active men to revive the old project of 
having a central building where the various institutes, 
representing the principal branches of the engineer 
ing profession, might have headquarters, libraries, a 
lunchroom and a club. It has been proposed that 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, the Ameri- 


can Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American 


Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the American 


Institute of Mining Engineers shall unite with the 
Engineers’ Club in the erection of a large and suit- 
able building on a plot of ground stretching from 
Thirty-ninth Street to Fortieth Street, between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues. 

This proposition only needed cash for a stimulant; 
now, at the psychological moment, Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie has come forward and has offered a sum of over 
$1,000,0000 to ensure the fulfilment of the idea. We 
understand that the offer of Mr. Carnegie is a gift, 
outright, without conditions or reservation of any 
kind. In our next issue we hope to publish complete 
details, when these have been worked out, at a forth- 
coming conference between representatives of the 
societies in interest. 

In the meantime, it may be stated that the Build- 
ing of the Engineering Societies is planned to contain 
a large assembly hall, available for lectures and con- 
ventions ; a number of smaller halls will be at the dis- 
posal of lesser gatherings and council meetings; the 
libraries of the several institutes will be in adja- 
cent alcoves or rooms, so as to constitute one compre- 
hensive engineering library; other rooms will be 
available for reading and writing, so that visiting 
members will have a place where they can do quiet 
work. The accommodations for the administrative 
offices of the several engineering societies will be 


provided according to their various needs. It is 
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likely that even facilities for printing will be in- 
cluded, so that the volumes of Transactions may be 
prepared on the spot. Finally, a restaurant will pro- 
mote social amenities, and formal dinners may be 
served, by arrangement with the cuisine of the Engi- 
neers’ Club. 

The best feature of such a central building lies 
that it 


for all 


in the fact will afford a convenient 


rendezvous engineers in good standing 
and those birds of passage more particularly, the 
mining engineers, will have a place to set their feet. 
If the idea is carried out to its complete fulfilment, it 
means that the band of men “who give expression to 
that 


knowledge and practice which we recognize as mod- 


combination of contemporary science, art, 
ern engineering” will be enabled to meet amid a 
favorable environment and consummate the purpose 
of all such gatherings, namely, to discover one an- 
other, to give the right hand of good fellowship, to 


make common cause against the Fool. 


x 
LABOR PROBLEMS. 


At the moment when the officials of the Transvaal 
are still seeking a solution to the difficulty created by 
a dearth of laborers at the South African mines, we 
in this country are perplexed by the question of the 
destiny of the negro who was brought hither from 
Africa. Furthermore, while Mr. H. Ross Skinner, 
representing the Chamber of Mines, Johannesburg, is 
on his way to China to see what can be done toward 
bringing coolies under indenture to the Rand, the Chi- 
nese are actually being introduced in great numbers 
into Mexico to do agricultural work, mainly, and the 
California fruit-growers are complaining of the lack 
of pickers caused by the Chinese Exclusion Act. 
Thus does the labor problem present itself in vary- 
ing guise. 

Before the war the mines of the Rand gave employ- 
ment to 96,700 Kaffirs; the mills and mines which 
were about to enlarge their operations at that time 
were ready to employ about 40,000 more; therefore on 
the full resumption of work, after the war, from 135,- 
000 to 140,000 Kaffirs were needed; as yet only about 
60,000 have responded to the recruiting, which has 
been carried on vigorously since the war ended. 
But even these figures do not measure the full dis- 
parity, fer when the proposed new mining undertak- 
ings are started and the intended enlargement of the 
old ones is carried out, there will be need for ap- 
proximately 200,000 to 250,000 Kaffirs, or their equiva- 
lent. No wonder then that the managers at Johan- 
nesburg are impatient, and that the share market is 
depressed on account of the outlook. 

In their disappointment the Rand managers have 
suggested the introduction of the Chinese coolie, the 
idea being that he is to come under indenture and 
go back at the end of his term, to live in a compound, 
to have his own womenfolk with him, and to be kept 
If the 
legislature of the Transvaal endorses this plan, it 


entirely apart from the rest of the population. 


can be done, for the Imperial Government is likely 
to allow the colonies to do what they consider proper 
in this regard. In a similar way, at this time, Mexico 
also is in want of laborers, the industries of the coun- 
try having grown too fast for the existing popula- 
tion; moreover, the frequent fiesta diminishes the 
usefulness of the indigenous peon; consequently the 
Chinese are being helped to immigrate into the land 
where “it is always afternoon,’ when it is not to- 


morrow. Large numbers of them have arrived re- 


cently, under contract; more are said to be on their 
way thither. 
Meanwhile, in the United States, we have 


lation of 9,185,000 negroes, and of these about 


Popu- 
1 ,600,- 
000 are adult males. It is fair to say that we could 
spare a good many of them, enough at any rate for 
our friends at Johannesburg; as a matter of fact, the 
nezroes are out of their proper environment, they be- 
long to Africa and Africa ought to have her own, or 
at least such of them as she needs. They are good 
laborers; in the mines of North and South Caro- 
iina, West Virginia and Tennessee, the negro does 
excellent work. The Transvaal wants just that ele- 
ment in our population which we find difficult to man- 
age, because the negro is an anomaly threatening 
to become more serious every year. Why should not 
the new world redress the balance of the old and 
America give to Africa the laborer who was forcibly 
taken from the latter and trained to usefulness by 
the former? This suggestion is made in all seri- 
ousness, and is worthy of the investigation of the 
mining magnates on the other side of the water. It 
is largely a matter of wages. The Kaffirs get $12 per 
month, the skilled white miner get $6 per shift; it 
seems to us that the better class of negro at $2 per 
day would fit in between these extremes, and prove 
more economical than the cheap white labor imported 
from 


Southern Europe, or the Mongol brought 


wholesale from Asia. “Africa for the Africans,” 
therefore seems to be a fitting motto for the Rand 
With the Kaffir as the hod-carrier 


of South African civilization, with the re-imported 


labor problem. 


negro as the brick-layer and the white man as the 
foreman and engineer, there will be an adjustment of 
work in ratio to capacity such.as would ensure eff- 
ciency and progress in the industrial development of 
the new English colonies. 


R 
UNRELIABLE TESTIMONY. 


The disaster at Frank, in the coal-mining region 
of British Columbia, was evidently due to a large 
landslide, which occurred on the side of a mountain 
overlooking the village. Such landslides are com- 
monly due to the penetration of water along bed- 
ding planes and other lines of rock-parting so sit- 
uated as to favor the action of gravity. While in 
the present case the results were fatal to many hu- 
man lives and destructive to property, the incident 
itself was hugely exaggerated and misrepresented by 
the daily press, in a manner not unusual when de- 
scriptions of natural catastrophes are based 
The first ac: 
:mputed the disaster to a volcanic explosion, t! 


ipon 
the data of excited eye-witnesses. yunt 
‘n to 
the shock of an earthquake, and finally to a sv'tter- 
ranean explosion of gas. These versions were | «sed 
upon the dust caused by the landslide, the e! «tric 
condition of the air, due possibly to the friction of a 
large moving mass of rock, and the noise accom 

ing such movement, which probably culminate: 
sounding roar when the slide was finally st 

by some projecting bar of rock. Thus were “sn 
“balls of fire’ and “terrific explosions” evolv: 
startled onlookers. 

There is a trait in human nature which rend 
impossible to obtain true accounts of any occur *! 
which is outside of ordinary experience. Th: 
scriptions of Mount Pelee are a case in point: the 
which over the world 


stimulated artists to paint pictures and illustrated 


accounts were sent out 


papers to publish representations such as Nature, 
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even in her bitterest moment, never has duplicated. 
\While the average man is apparently an utterly un- 

iable witness to natural phenomena which are out 

his ken, it is fair to say that even men of scien- 

- training exhibit a similar weakness, due in their 
-.se, however, more often to the possession of precon- 
«ved theories explanatory of that which they ex- 
pect to see. Thus most of the papers and books on 

. Martinique disaster bear the trace of explana- 
tions made with one eye to fact and a side- 
elance at some theory of volcanic action previously 
ccepted by the author. A truthful witness is a 
rare individual, as any experienced lawyer knows 
well enough. “Good witnesses” are common, that is, 
men who can testify consistently with a chosen line 
of explanation, but these are just the men who are 
most dangerous in technical and scientific matters. 
Of the witnesses of the Mount Pelee eruptions who 
apparently observed without prejudice and reported 
with accuracy, we venture to mention Mr., George 
Kennan, whose descriptions were stamped with a 
naive and photographic truthfulness, such as will 
always make him and the like of him, an invaluable 
contributor to the records of science. Unvarnished 
statements of fact are like the unsculptured stones 
that form the base of a big building and are often 
required to support a large mass of highly ornate 
material. In the case of the happening at the little 
township of Frank, it appears that the love of the 
marvelous which is inherent in all mankind, but more 
particularly in children and in the daily press, has 
developed a mountain out of a mole hill,.a cataclysm 


out of a landslide. 


R 


THE LATEST SUIT AGAINST THE ANTHRACITE 
RAILROADS. 


The son of a man who left a great fortune made 
irom mining enterprises is now proprietor of several 
newspapers and a congressman-elect from New York. 
His newspapers aré the embodiment of what is known 
as yellow journalism. They shriek in scare-type, fake 
pictures and double-leaded long primer editorials. 
The congressman-elect is credited with political am- 
Intions, aspiring to become a candidate for the presi- 
dency of this nation, and his newspapers constantly 

all attention to his supposed activity as a friend of 
the people and a champion of the oppressed. 

We have no desire to discuss this gentleman’s 

iracter, either as praised by his newspapers or 

riticised by his acquaintances. It would be a waste 

: time to point out what his wealth might do, and 

t it has done, but occasionally the utterances of 
’ newspapers and his misdirected activity call for 
ice. His newspapers have indulged in wild abuse 
the Coal Trust, a term applied either to anthra- 

e or bituminous coal mining and transportation 

mpanies. At present the Coal Trust is the anthra- 

e railroads and their subsidiary mining companies, 

artered under the laws of Pennsylvania. After 

iling—presumably from lack of sufficient evidence 

‘o interest either the Attorney-General of the State 

' New York or Attorney-General Knox, the con- 

essman-elect succeeded in getting a hearing before 

e Interstate Commerce Commission. His attorney 

arged that the various railroads, particularly those 

vhich guaranteed the bonds of the Temple Iron 
Company, when that company took over the Simpson 
\ Watkins collieries in 1900, make unreasonable rates 
n anthracite, discriminate against possible shippers, 


and also pool rates in violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The plaintiff’s attorney has also alleged 
that the railroads have combined to restrict output, 
and prevent competition, that they have unreasonably 
advanced prices, and have thus violated the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 

The evidence thus far presented at the hearings in 
New York has not been startling. Little has been 
shown on anthracite rates that has not been brought 
out in the case of Coxe Brothers against the Lehigh 
Valley Company or in the hearings before the Indus- 
trial Commission in 1900. About the only interesting 
testimony was that of Mr. Baer, who stated what 
were some, at least, of the reasons which led the rail- 
roads to guarantee the bonds of the Temple Iron 
Company. Much of the evidence offered by the plain- 
tiff seemed to be presented from ulterior motives, 
and it may be that the whole hearing is simply to give 
the plaintiff an opportunity to fish for evidence to be 
made the basis of another suit to be brought under 
the Sherman law. Hence, attorneys for the de- 
fendant companies objected vigorously to much of 
the evidence, claiming that while the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had power to investigate. ques- 
tions of transportation, it had no authority to take 
up matter relating solely to the mining and selling of 
coal. ; 

As is generally known, the coal of the so-called in- 
dependent operators is bought at the breaker by a 
coal-mining company controlled by a railroad, or in 
the case of the Lackawanna, bought by the road it- 
self, and is sold at the prevailing price. In the case 
of coal shipped to New York Harbor, 65 per cent of 
the f.o.b. selling price is returned to the operator; 
the remaining 35 per cent is turned over by the sub- 
sidiary coal company to the railroad company, to 
cover freight and other charges. Hence, the plaintiff’s 
attorney contended that the commission, in seeking to 
determine the reasonableness of the rates on anthra- 
cite, might investigate contracts to buy and sell coal, 
hoping thus to take up the reasonableness of prices, 
the control of prices, restrictions on production, etc. 
This question of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is to come before the United 
States Circuit Court at an early date, and may be 
taken ultimately to the United States Supreme Court. 

As the case before the Commission, though ad- 
journed for a few weeks, is still pending, we shall 
not undertake to discuss its merits. At the same time, 
we firmly believe that though the officers of the rail- 
road companies may be harrassed by counsel and 
may see their testimony twisted and exaggerated, yet 
in the end it is better for them to meet the issue 
frankly and have the courts decide whether the 
anthracite railroads are or are not violating the 
laws than to pursue a policy that might lead to hasty 
and harsh legislation. 

President Baer, at a recent hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in reply to an at- 
torney’s taunt that he was seeking to evade the law, 
declared: 


“The majesty of the law I respect as much as any 
man. I’ll welcome you to proceed against us by the 
Sherman anti-trust law or any other law and abide 
by the decision of the United States Supreme Court. 
No one is more interested in maintaining the law 
than we are. We have, indeed, seen too much of the 
lax enforcement of the law. If you can prove in any 
court that we have disobeyed the law we shall then 
obey it.” 

President Baer said some things during the strike 
last summer which undoubtedly helped to alienate 


public sympathy from the operators, but the above 
words ring true. The great corporations are a 
tempting mark for the frothy agitator or unscrupu- 
lous demagogue, and President Baer’s attitude should 
meet the approval of every man who has the man- 
agement of large interests and sees the dangers 
ahead. It is better to test a law than evade it, better 
to fight than to pay blackmail. 


R 


COPPER AND COPPER STOCKS. 


In recent issues we have referred to the strong 
position of copper and to the fact that—in this coun- 
try at least—there are no stocks in existence beyond 
the normal quantity which is always necessarily held 
in transit, in the process of refining and the like. In 
our issue of January 3 last we gave an approximate 
statement of the stocks then on hand, and we have 
since seen no reason to change those figures. The 
suspension of the reports to the Copper Producers’ 
Association has left us, unfortunately, without those 
accurate figures of production, which were of great 


‘service to the trade. We are able, however, to sup- 


ply the deficiency, at least approximately, and to 
give an estimate of production, which, we believe, 
is close to the actual figures. Taking these figures, 
with the imports and exports as reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
we obtain the statement given below. The net im- 
ports given in the table represent the balance re- 
maining, after deducting the re-exports of foreign 
material. The figures are in long tons, of 2,240 Ib., 
and the statement covers the quarter ending March 
31 last: 








Tons. 

MUGERE SONONERD JEiy 2, 196 csc0 ss ciedticscnidece 65,008 

AGPCORIMALE PTOUUCHIEN 6 o.oo icc ces vceescsces 69,653 

TNGE, SUNOS a rok ae iciad 4 bade avace caer ecewnedceas 14,840 

GNI id 2's 6.6.25 oda da Shs heehee 149,501 
Exports for the quarter .....2....0cesee- 35,239 
Approximate consumption .............. 57,82 

= 93,964 

BUG ERGO TAS ap ecneccluxctavedioaudeases 56,437 


In this statement we have assumed that consump- 
tion remains at the same rate which was shown last 
year, though some good authorities believe that there 
has been a slight increase; at any rate, it is certain 
that there has been no diminution. 

The figures show that stocks of copper on hand 
have fallen 9,571 tons below those estimated at the 
beginning of the year, and that they were, at the 
end of March, below the normal quantity, rather 
than above it. This accords with the fact that at the 
present time producers find some difficulty in mak- 
ing their deliveries, and that they have, as a rule, 
no surplus to offer upon the market. 

Of course, the reduction in stocks is due, to some 
extent, to some rather heavy buying when prices be- 
gan to rise, and to a transfer of metal from the 
hands of sellers to the yards and storehouses of 
manufacturers. This is true, however, only to a 
limited degree. Very few consumers are supplied 
beyond -the end of June; many of them not beyond 
the current month. Beyond that there is practical- 
ly no reserve, and any considerable increase in de- 
mand, either from home consumers or from abroad, 
could not be met. The exports from the United 
States this year were 14,340 tons less than in the 
first quarter of 1902. Had it not been for this de- 
crease in shipment, we believe that an actual short- 
age in copper supplies would have been made mani- 
fest at the present time. 
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Production has increased this year, but only to a 
moderate extent—hardly beyond the normal growth, 
The Lake and 
Arizona mines which are now entering the list of 


or the average of several years past. 


producers, are the result of two or three years’ 
work, and the increase due to their production has 
been partly offset by a diminished output from some 


older mines, notably in Montana. 


R 


MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The metal markets are generally quiet for the 
moment, although the underlying conditions have not 
changed; but there seems to be a lull in purchasing 
for the time being. 

Copper remains unchanged nominally, a light busi- 
ness only being transacted. The copper situation is 
considered at some length in another column; but 
we may add here that most producers are sold up to 
the end of June, and that when manufacturers return 
to the market, as they must do shortly, the question 
of supplies will be rather a pressing one. 

Tin continues unchanged, and the spot stocks to 
which we referred last week, are being gradually 
worked off, and passing into consumption. 

Con- 


sumption continues on a large scale, and manufac- 


In lead there has been no further change. 


turers are steadily taking about their usual quanti- 
ties of supplies. 
Ore 


prices are also high, the sales in Joplin being made this 


Spelter is firm and prices continue high. 


week at about $38 per ton on a 60 per cent basis. 
The reserve of ores in the district is small, and was 
further reduced this week, as smelters have been 
buying rather freely. 

Silver is again higher this week, and still con- 
siderably above the average of the last few months. 
In this metal alone the position is not a strong one, 
and the purchases here for the Philippine coinage 
and abroad for the French Mint, which are chiefly 


The 


Eastern demand continues light, and there is a pros- 


responsible for the recent rise, are now over. 


pect of a somewhat. lower range of values. 
The iron markets are steady but comparatively 


quiet. While business continues on an enormous 
scale, buyers are holding back a little, hoping to se- 


There 


seems to be very little prospect that they can do 


cure concessions on pig iron and steel billets. 


this, however, and we shall doubtless hear, before 
long, of increased buying for the fourth quarter of 
the year. 

In the Western coal markets there is very little 
new. The Lake trade has fairly begun, and ship- 
ments to the Northwest are heavy. In local trade, 
at various points, conditions are generally good. 

There is no especial change in the Atlantic sea- 
board bituminous trade, the amount of coal arriving 
at tidewater being sufficient for all needs, and even in 
excess of current demand, so that railroads still have 
embargoes on against the distribution of cars to those 
companies which allow coal to stand at tidewater. 
$2.75 for Clearfield grades 
f.o.b. New York Harbor shipping ports. 


Prices range below 

in the anthracite trade demand continues active 
and widespread. A large amount of coal is going 
to Western points, although ordering is heaviest from 
the seaboard trade. The outlook is that a lot of coal 
wanted at May discounts will not be delivered before 


June. 
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METALLICS. 


Culled from all sources. Our readers are invited to assist 
this department by sending similar material. 


The development of every branch of physical 
knowledge presents three stages, which, in their 
logical relation, are successive; observation, experi- 
ment and speculation. 


The interests of science and of industry are 
identical; science cannot make a step forward with- 
out, sooner or later, opening up new channels for 
industry, and, on the other hand, every advance of 
industry facilitates those experimental investiga- 
tions, upon which the growth of science depends. 


An interesting contrast between the geology of 
the present day and that of half a century ago, is 
presented by the complete emancipation of the mod- 
ern geologist from the controlling and perverting in- 
fluence of theology, all-powerful at the earlier date. 


Geology is, as it were, the biology of our. planet 
as a whole. In so far as it comprises the surface 
configuration and the inner structure of the earth, 
it answers to morphology; in so far as it studies 
changes of condition and their causes, it corre- 
sponds with physiology; in so far as it deals with 
the causes which have affected the progress of the 
earth from its earliest to its present state, it forms 
part of the general doctrine of evolution. 


The study of the earth indicates the continuation 
of processes of natural causation for a period of 
time as great, in relation to human history, as the 
distance of the heavenly bodies from us are, in rela- 
tion to terrestrial standards of measurement. The 
abyss of time looms large as the abyss of space. 


The progress of physical science is largely due to 
the fact that men have gradually learned to lay 
aside the consideration of unverifiable hypotheses: to 
guide observation and experiment by verifiable hy- 
potheses; and to consider the latter, not as ideal 
truths, but as a symbolical language, by the aid of 
which Nature can be interpreted in terms appre- 
hensible by our intellects. 


Nothing great in science has ever been done by 
men, whatever their powers, in whom the divine af- 
flatus of the truth-seeker was wanting. Men of 
moderate capacity have done great things because it 
animated them: and men of great natural gifts have 
failed, absolutely or relatively, because they lacked 
this one thing needful. 


Gold-bearing beds of conglomerate—which are 
termed banket formation—have been found at Nulla- 
gine in northwestern Australia. 


There is a proverb current in Utah that “only the 
miners of Tintic can find the ore in the limestone of 
Tintic.” 


Ten years ago the iron mines of New Jersey were 
“played out,” according to the general consensus of 
opinion; yet last year they shipped nearly 500,000 
tons—most of it 55 to 60 per cent iron. One cannot 
always tell, 


The bonanzas of Kalgoorlie, West Australia, are 
evidently not all worked out, as a late statement 
from the Iron Duke Mine testifies. The declaration 
for the month of January, 1903, shows shipments 
of smelting ore to Dapto, N. S. W., as follows: 


Tons. Gold, oz. 
Wollowra ax 225 1,750 
Per steamer Wollowra > 267 1,686 
Per steamer Wollowra . 27 200 1,246 
Per steamer Pilbarra Yo. 38 22 1,461 
Per steamer Burrumbeet Yo. 39 202 2,220 


Per steamer 


These five shipments in one month show a total 
of 1,123 tons for 8,363 oz. gold; an average of 7.44 
oz. gold per ton. 


May 9, 1902. 


—- 


The loss of velocity, in a falling stamp, due to 
friction is about 25 per cent. This friction is main- 
ly due to the contract between the stamp and the 
guides. 


In the Cape York District of Northern Queens 
land tin production is increasing. The work 
Stannary Hill have a capacity of 400 tons oi 
per cent ore; that of the Ivanhoe Mine is sta; 
to average 20 per cent tin. 


Tin occurs at Greenbushes, in West Australi 
and a new discovery is reported. But this distri 
has had several abortive excitements, and has 
yet done nothing serious by way of productio 
Alluvial mining on a small scale is being carried : 
but lode mining has not proved profitable. The ti 
occurs in an iron-stained conglomerate about 20 
thick. In the granitic bedrock underneath there are 
stringers, forming a network of small veins, made 
up chiefly of tourmaline and quartz. The tin-stone 
is associated with tantalite—a rare mineral contain- 
ing tantalum and niobium as oxides combined with 
antimony oxide. 


The celebrated Mount Bischoff Tin Mine, at Wa- 
ratah, Tasmania, earned a profit of $168,915 during 
the last half of 1902, and declared its 309th dividend. 
Dividends for 1902 amounted to $270,000. Total 
costs for the last half year were $1.35 per ton. 
Thirty-eight thousand nine hundred and forty-two 
tons were treated in a 60-stamp mill, and 11,102 
tons in another of 15 heads, the total production 
amounting to 636 tons of black tin, for the six 
months. This is an average of 1.4 per cent. There 
were 604 tons of black tin smelted on the spot, the 
yield being 423 tons of metallic tin. This mine has 
yielded 60,946 tons of tin oxide since its discovery. 


The Briseis Mine (described in this JouRNAL, un- 
der date of January 17, 1903) is another important 
Tasmanian tin mine. It is a gravel deposit and is 
worked by hydraulicking. The production is at the 
rate of about 30 tons of tin stone per month. 


The “covering power” of a paint means, theoreti- 
cally, the proportion of area a given amount will 
cover without its losing opacity. The term is used 
chiefly in connection with white lead, which owes 
its wide application to the fact that extremely thin 
films of its mixture with oil are perfectly opaque 
and brilliantly white. In the color trade the term 
is also made to mean the characteristic possessed by 
white lead of making an opaque mixture with other 
white pigments that are not themselves opaque when 
thinly applied. White lead may be mixed with 
considerable quantities of barytes, whiting and zinc 
white without seriously losing opacity, and as these 
materials are much cheaper than white lead, their 
use as adulterants is extensive. A great many sub- 
stitutes for white lead have been manufactured 
various times, but as they have lacked this particu! 
characteristic, they have not been received with i 
vor by the color trade. For instance, artificial su! 
phide and sulphate of lead are excellent pigments 
themselves, but are acceptable among colormen on 
as cheap adulterants of the real white lead. 


The Roumanian exports of petroleum in 1 
amounted to 71,714 tons. The total production 
crude petroleum refined in Roumania was 215,= 
tons. 


Tungsten ores are being searched for in Westmo: 
land, England, but so far the ores are only fow 
in limited quantity, and contain phosphorus a 
arsenic. The same conditions apply to ores fou d 
on the east Cumberland fields, that have been know! 
for many years, Recently these ores have had m¢ 
attention, and, according to report, Ireland may fur 
nish supplies. Some Irish samples recently seen a’ 
free from phosphorus, and nearly a pure tungs'' 
acid, and associated are high-grade oxides of tung 
sten. 
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DISCUSSION. 





Readers are invited to use this department for the discus- 
sion of questions arising in technical practice or suggested by 
articles appearing in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL. 





SOME ASPECTS OF MINE VALUATION. 
The Editor: 

“ r—As there are no gold mines in Scotland, I, a 
would-be valuer of mines, had to seek my ideals 
elsewhere. I found them in American methods. The 
Anierican engineer goes at once to the vital point. 
He says: “I want to know the net profit in sight in 
tliis mine, On that one fact we will base everything. 
Don’t bother me with details; just let us set to work 
to get the sampling through.” At least, if he doesn’t 
say that he ought to, because it is the one thing 
in mining that matters. Frankly, I have got “profit 
in sight” on the brain. 

There is no marked cleavage between the Ameri- 
can and the English schools as regards mine valua- 
tion; but an Englishman, as a rule, has got a less 
clearly defined idea of the net value of any given 
mine than an American. As a mine manager he is 
perhaps the better man of the two, but on the ques- 
tion of valuation he is not so clear. There is a cer- 
tain haziness and slovenliness about English gold 
mining. Some of the mines use a ton of 2,000 lb.; 
others, one of 2,240 lbs. We calculate our yields 
and our assays in the wearisome Troy weight, in- 
stead of in that Sterling with which nature has sup- 
plied us. We put our best properties under the con- 
trol of titled incompetents, and we write reports on 
mines so lacking in a grasp of the vital points, that 
the compilers ought to be led out at sunrise and shot. 

This slovenliness in the English system shows 
itself, naturally, in the all-important branch of mine 
valuation. We do not, it seems to me, rush in and 
grasp the one great fact—the profit in sight—as do 
Americans. We play round the edges of it, and our 
reports, which should be merely a statement of this 
fact in its several bearings, are made bulky with use- 
less details and side issues. I believe that often, too, 
having got the fact, we don’t quite know how to use 
it. We cannot crystallize it sufficiently into thought. 
If our fact, as is so often the case, shows the mine 
to be on the borderland of good and bad, in the re- 
gion of doubt, we are afraid to say to our principal, 
definitely, either “yes” or “no.” We try to shift the 
responsibility of the decision to some one else, and 
write a report which -has no backbone or individual- 
ity about it. I think it takes a strong man to be a 
good mine valuer, a man to whom the taking on of 
responsibility comes naturally. You must know how 
to handle your fact to be successful. An able engi- 
necr told me that he judged his subordinates by the 
way they could condense a report into the limits of 
a cable; and the shortest cable meant the best man. 
I think he was not far wrong. He was an Ameri- 
can 

English engineers often fall short of doing good 


work because they are unable to view the problem 
from their employer’s point of view. They get their 
fact all right, that is to say, the net value of the 
mine, but they don’t know how that fact ought to 
be st before the capitalist. To be a good mine 
valucr, a man must have the instincts of a financier. 
He must fut himself in that particular financier’s 
place. He would then realize how needful it is that 
his seport should be a clear-cut statement, saying 
yes 1° no to each question, and taking full responsi- 
bills. As it is, four out of five reports I read are 
ren by men who hedge, who are weak on the 
fin: cial aspect, and who leave an impression of 
vag' ness that is exasperating. These same reports 
wil e voluminous, and deal at length with side- 
issucs, but they don’t satisfy one on the vital points. 
The system is wrong. 

The environment of the English engineer is against 
hin - In America, the capitalist who sends a man to 
vac a mine probably intends to buy that mine him- 
seli nd work it; and as likely as not he knows near- 
‘y as much about mining as the engineer does. His 
first question to the mine valuer on his return is, 


“Well, what's the net profit in sight?” He takes 


the report and turns it inside out, and if in his sev- 
eral capacities—as mining man, financier and student 
of men—it fails to satisfy him, its compiler may un- 
derstand that he has been “turned down.” But the 
London capitalist is a man who does not buy mines 
to work himself. He is essentially a middleman. His 
life’s work consists in educating a large public to 
come forward and buy the wares—good or bad— 
which he may from time to time offer them. He 
would hardly appreciate the significance of being told 
that he had got hold of a valuable mine. To him 
the great question would be, “Can I get the shares 
well introduced on the market?” On your return- 
ing from the mine his first question would be, not 
“What is the net value of the ore?” but, “Can you 
lunch here to-morrow? I want you to explain your 
report to Lord So-and-So, who is to be our chair- 
man.” 

The English school of mining is seen at its worst 
in Australia; that is to say, in Australian mines con- 
trolled and managed locally. Some of these mines, 
for instance, those at Gympie, Queensland, are pock- 
etty, and would be difficult to sample correctly, but 
four out of any five mines in Australia might be 
sampled with some exactness. The Australian, how- 
ever, flatly refuses to sample any-of his mines; he 
just goes along from one ore shoot to another, pick- 
ing the eyes out of each, and so far as this great min- 
ing continent is concerned—with the exception of 
West Australia, whose mines are owned in England 
—mine sampling or valuation is almost an unknown 
art. In the Melbourne Argus, on a Monday morn- 
ing, there will be the weekly reports of perhaps 300 
local gold mines. In these the managers will de- 
scribe development work as exposing “gold,” “good 
gold,” “pyrites,” “colors,” “pay-dirt,” etc., etc., but 
from beginning to end there will be no word of 
either systematic sampling, assay results, or estimates 
of ore reserves, 

Now mark the force of evil example. The gold- 
mining industry in the Malay Peninsula was started 
by Australian prospectors, and they were succeeded 
by Australian mine managers trained to these meth- 
ods. The principal mine there was the Raub. Some 
years ago I was asked to report on it, because of its 
failing to keep up to previous yields. The mine had 
been working for 11 years, and at that time had a 
60-stamp mill. The manager had just written a re- 
port stating that there were 300,000 tons of rich ore 
in sight (value about $20) and that the lowest work- 
ings showed no falling off in results. 

Then I made the following discoveries: First, that 
the mine had never been sampled; second, that there 
were only 41,000 tons of pay-ore reserves (value 
$9); lastly, that the lowest workings in the mine 
showed no pay ore. This property at the time was 
valued at $6,000,000. 

That was an extreme case—even under the Aus- 


tralian system—but it is a warning that careless mine. 


managers might take to heart. 

I started to write this article under the idea that 
I was about to make some profound remarks on the 
minutiz of mine valuation—about sampling methods, 
irregular values, ore reserves, and so forth. But af- 
ter reading Mr. Rickard on “Mine Sampling,” Mr. 
Argall on “Ore Reserves,” and other authorities who 


have lately spoken in this paper, my assurance is not ° 


what it was. They have left little loophole for any 
one coming after. 

I have never allowed a sample to be broken down, 
except in my presence. However much I trusted an 
assistant, I could only accept the assurance of my 
eyes that the section in question was fairly repre- 
sented by the 10, 20 or 50 lb. of ore going into the 
bag. Soft streaks in the ore generally means rich- 
ness; hard streaks poverty. The adjustment of the 
two is a problem which only one’s own conscience 
can satisfy. 

I have my assays done in duplicate, especially so 
when there is a plant on the mine, and I can take my 
own assayer. If the beads vary only slightly in 
weight you cannot but feel the more satisfied with the 
eventual result. At the Chuquitambo Mine in Peru. 
a conglomerate ore assaying $5, in four samples out 
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of five, my duplicate beads used almost to balance; 
for instance, a series would read: 4.01, 4.02—6.83, 
6.85—2.31, 2.31—4.98, 5.00. When there is a big 
difference it is as well to re-assay the sample—not 
to take the mean of the two beads. ‘I expect to be 
sampling a mine in Hungary shortly, where the ore 
carries tellurides; there I shall have the assays done 
in triplicate. 

The question of high assays is a difficult one. 
Even Mr. Rickard handled this question gingerly. 
As he implied, it is one which varies with nearly 
every mine; it cannot be reduced to definite system. 
In some mines, but I think very few, the occasional 
high assay truly represents the nature of the ore. 
Mr, Rickard’s example of the Tomboy Mine, as fall- 
ing under this heading, is also the one I would sug- 
gest. If the fantastic assays at Tomboy were elimi- 
nated, the ore would work out at an average recov- 
ery of $4 or $5—but it is actually double that. At 
the adjacent Camp Bird Mine, the assays which run 
into hundreds of dollars, and they occur rather often, 
are judged in their relation to the assays on each 
side, and, should those be much lower, are reduced 
considerably. For example, three following assays 
going $52—$165—$79, would be entered on to the 
plan, but in a series reading $5—$104—$11, the mid- 
dle assay would be drastically cut down. In the 
Camp Bird there are so many very high assays that 
this method leaves the management with a something 
“up its sleeve,’ but, for accuracy, it is nearer the 
mark than putting every high sample on to the plan 
at its theoretical value. On the Rand, at least in 
my day, exceptional assays were rigidly reduced to 
something like the general average of the mine. I 
feel sure this was correct. The collapse of many of 
the outside Transvaal mines, banket and quartz, may 
be traced to the fact that their sampling was inef- 
ficient, and that their incapable managers had included 
all high assays at their full value. Mr. Denny has 
written very well on the subject of sampling on the 
Rand. This year I sampled a certain mine. I took 
75.samples, of which four gave fantastic results, 
showing coarse gold. The general average without 
these was unpayable, so I was spared the trouble of 
even re-sampling at these spots. I included these 
four samples on the assay plan, giving to each a 
value four times greater than the general average 
without them, and thereby raising the general aver- 
age $1 a ton. The result, curiously enough, brought 
the theoretical recovery value of the ore out at the 
precise figure which some thousands of tons had 
already yielded in actual treatment. 

As Mr. Rickard pointed out, you may either re- 
sample a rich spot, or you may sample on each side 
of it, close up, and take the mean of the two. My 
own idea is that in a low-grade ore, especially one 
carrying regular values, a high assay is out of place. 
Even if I resampled such a spot a dozen times, and 
kept getting higher and higher results, I should still 
cut it down to the average. In a high-grade ore it 
would be more natural to find a few big assays, but 
I would not recommend the purchase of a mine on 
them; the margin would have to be represented with- 
out their assistance. 

In figuring out ore reserves a mine valuer has got 
to take certain risks, for not one mine in fifty 
changes hands on the basis of net profit in sight. If 
the ore shoot under valuation is of biggish dimen- 
sions, and the lode well defined, I think the engineer 
is entitled to allow something for “good-will.” Ia 
such a case I should allow 25 or 30 ft. beyond the 
face of a drive in good ore; below a single winze I 
would allow 10 ft., and below two winzes not a great 
distance apart, 25 ft. A similar margin of risk 
would hold good at other development points. If 
the ore shoot was a short one, or a series of short 
shoots, and the lode of “scraggy” appearance, I do 
not think I should make any allowance at all. In 
either case one would be guided by the condition of 
neighboring mines. 

Of course, it were better to be in the position of 
never taking a risk beyond, let us say, a block of ore 
exposed on two sides—but, as I have said, mines 
can rarely be bought on such conditions. The mine 
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valuer knows that he is liable to error, and that the 
ore “assumed to exist” may turn out valueless; but 
if he is an honorable man, whose experience tells 
him he is justified in taking such risks, I see nothing 
wrong with the system. If a man is true to himself 
he is not dealing falsely by his employers. 

With the assistance of a good surveyor and 
draughtsman, and of a reliable assayer, there is no 
reason why a mine valuer who is very careful, who 
is practical, who is experienced, and who down in 
the depth of his heart has confidence in himself, 
should not arrive at a fairly correct estimate of the 
intrinsic value of most ore-bodies. But he must be 
practical. In mine valuation, practice and theory 
are apt to clash rudely. I once sampled a gold mine 
which had previously been reported on by one who 
wrote after his name “Lecturer on Mining.” He 
had fine credentials. This man as a theorist was in 
the upper ranks of mining, but in practice, as a 
valuer of mines, I found him, to say the least, ec- 
centric. He satisfied himself with only 13 samples 
altogether, although the workings were quite exten- 
sive, and from the results of these assumed the aver- 
age value of 60,000 tons of ore. One block of 18,- 
000 tons he valued on a single sample. Across this 
same spot my own sample gave $30 less than his, 
and the rest of the block, from samples taken every 
few feet, was still poorer. My valuation for the 
whole mine, from a big number of assays, worked 
out at one-third of his, and the tonnage at one-third. 
I do not infer that my own figures were necessarily 
correct; but those who style themselves “Lecturers 
on Mining” should realize that mines cannot be sum- 
marized in 13 samples, nor 18,000-ton blocks of ore 
by single assays. This person, I believe, meant well 
by his report, but nature did not fit him with that 
practical and active nature necessary to a valuer of 
mines. As a plumber he might have been a success. 


J. H. Curte. 
London, April 25, 1903. 


THE GEOLOGIST IN 
The Editor: 

Sir—The letters of Mr. J. E. Spurr and Mr. 
Philip Argall, in recent numbers of the JourRNAL, 
on the subject of the relation of geology to mining, 
contain much -of interest and value, but neither of 
these gentlemen appears to consider the question 
from an entirely just standpoint. Mr. Spurr, de- 
fending the mining geologist, contrasts him with the 
“miner” using, in general, this term to mean the 
exclusively “practical” man, without theoretical 
foundation for his education. The relation of the 
mining engineer to the mining geologist is not 
brought out. Mr. Argall, in brief, thinks that the 
mining geologist is of no practical value to mining, 
though he admits that his theoretical views may ad- 
vance the science of ore deposits. Throughout his 
letter a sharp and entirely unwarranted line is drawn 
between mining engineers and “professional mining 
geologists.” 

Some twenty years ago the mining engineer with 
a thoroughly theoretical and practical education was 
a somewhat rare specimen as a superintendent of 
mines. No mine was considered to be on a solid 
basis unless run by one of the “practical”—preferably 
Cornish—captains, most excellent and energetic men, 
and many of them thoroughly competent superinten- 
dents, but as a class no doubt lacking that founda- 
tion of science which is so absolutely indispensable 
to the mining engineer. To a great extent these con- 
ditions have changed and will change still more. The 
necessity for a scientific foundation in the education 
is becoming universally recognized. It is unessential 
whether this has been obtained in mining school or 
by self-education. Mining engineers, in the best 
sense of the word, are now far more commonly than 
before put in charge of important mines. And most 
of these men are good mining geologists. 

I draw no line between the mining engineer and 
the mining geologist, though in their highest develop- 
ment each represents a technical or scientific special- 
ization of the ordinary type of the profession. The 
former must, to some degree, be a geologist, the lat- 
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ter must have an extensive knowledge of mining, 
and also, to some extent, of metallurgy. I cannot 
conceive of a successful mining geologist who is not 
also a mining engineer. But though the ordinary 
mining engineer is well schooled in geology, it has 
been my experience (and here I must differ from 
Mr. Argall), that he may often be confronted by 
complicated questions in which his knowledge proves 
insufficient, and here it is where the specialist, the 
professional mining geologist, comes to his rescue. 
Of course, even he may be unable to unravel the 
tangled skein of phenomena. And these questions 
more often than not, are related to that most prac- 
tical subject, the ore-reserves. Nor is it always safe 
to differentiate the “practical” from the “theoretical” 
results of the mining geologist. A mere reference 
to the recently discovered secondary nature of chal- 
cocite suffices to illustrate this. 

While it is true that each mining district may 
have its own minor characteristics, I would not like 
to say that “no two districts are strictly comparable.” 
It is certainly possible to distinguish frequently re- 
curring types, and the mining geologist, by his more 
extensive knowledge in this direction, is at a great 
advantage in operating on deposits of a type perhaps 
new to the less experienced. 

Turning for a moment from the present applica- 
tion of the science to its future, I feel sure that, 
whatever mining geology may have been in the past, 
at the present time its main structure cannot be suc- 
cessfully raised higher, except by those who have 
made it a very important part of their life study. 

There is only one field which Mr. Argall con- 
cedes to the mining geologist, who, I fear, he pictures 
to himself as a highly dogmatic, theoretical and 
academic person. This field is “to describe and to 
theorize in general.” The mining geologist certainly 
does these things, among others, though I agree with 
Mr. Spurr, that as a theorizer, he is easily outclassed 
by the “practical” miner. It is true that to describe 
—perhaps also to construct theories—is the duty of 
those who happen to be employed by the govern- 
ment for the purpose of examining mining districts. 
They are expected, not to act as advisory experts to 
the various companies in the camps described, but 
to give a correct account of the districts for the in- 
struction of the engineers, and for the advancement 
of practical and theoretical mining geology. They 
stoutly maintain that the reports are of direct prac- 
tical utility, and feel confident that the mining com- 
munity, as a whole, puts this valuation on them. I 
may be permitted to add that the criticism involved 
in the application by Mr. Argall of the name “obit- 
uary notices of great mining camps” to the reports 
of the Geological Survey is so easily refuted by the 
examination of a list of publications that its further 
consideration may be omitted. 

But the mining geologists employed by the United 
States are only few in number. There is a much 
larger body of men whom Mr. Argall passes over— 
the great and yearly increasing body of competent 
mining geologists who direct the workings of many 
prominent mines. To this class of men—mining en- 
gineers with a thorough, up-to-date training in ge- 
ology, in fact, as Mr. Argall says, “professional min- 
ing geologists”—much of the improvement in the art 
of mining and much of the progress in the science 
of ore-deposits is due, and I believe that these men 
will be very much in evidence in the future. 

WALDEMAR LINDGREN. 

Washington, D. C., April 27, 1903. 


SECONDARY ENRICHMENT IN ARID REGIONS. 


The Editor: 

Sir.—The mine which I operate is situated at 7,000 
ft. elevation in T. 2 N., R. 3 E., of San Bernardino 
meridian in Southern California. It comes well 
within what is known as the arid territory. I thor- 
oughly believe that these ore-deposits have many pe- 
culiarities differing from those of humid regions. 

The Rose Mine, from the surface to the water-level 
(600 ft.), and along the strike for 2,000 ft. is a 
striking example of oxidation with maximum enrich- 
ment between the depths of 75 and 500 ft. The zone 
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of “vadose circulation” (Posepny) here extends a 
full 650 ft. from the surface; this does not mean 
that sulphides are entirely absent, for solid nucle; 
of quartz containing pyrite, chalcopyrite, tetrahedrite, 
etc., occur within the ore shoot, but otherwise oxi: 
tion is very complete, the hematite smelting ore wiicn 
shipped in car-load iots averaging 60 per cent i: 

6 to 10 per cent insoluble, and 10 oz. gold per t.: 
About one ton per car (of 10 tons) is pure chalco- 
cite. 

The cropping consists of a rose-red iron-stained 
clay and lime, about 15 ft. wide, which has little or 
no value, except a portion about 50 ft. in length, 
where the shoot comes to surface, and here the 
values are in a high-grade hematite, forming a scale 
around boulders of limestone. These boulders ap- 
pear well rounded, as though water-worn, but as 
they occur throughout the entire depth, I cannot 
think that such is the case. Although the hematite 
scale carries 10 oz. gold per ton, an average of 10 it. 
of outcrop along the shoot will not assay better than 
4 oz. gold per ton. The ores sufficiently rich to be 
profitably mined are found at 75 ft. in depth. They 
occur in a shoot having a pitch westward, along 
an east and west vein. The maximum enrichment, 
both as to value and width, occurs between 300 and 
500 ft. from the surface. Below the zone the values 
decrease rapidly to water-level. The gradation from 
hematite to sulphides is clearly evident, and it co- 
incides with the falling off in the richness of the ore. 
There is one exception, however; at about 540 ft., a 
body of massive pyrite and chalcopyrite, amounting 
to several car-loads, assayed 25 oz. gold per ton. 
At 600 ft. the lode is 80 ft. wide, stained with he- 
matite and filled with disseminated pyrite. The gold 
values are very low, and no high-value samples are 
obtainable. 

So much for oxidation. The vein itself consists 
of an altered dike of granite traversing limestone; 
at no place in the vadose zone is the dike more than 
25 ft. wide. Sometimes it is pinched to one foot, 
it averages about 10 ft., and stands almost vertically. 

The ore has been formed by replacement of the sol- 
uble portions of the granite and the limestone. The 
unaltered granite dike is very plain in places, where 
nicely polished marble walls show movement, but 
no ore. These conditions are encountered in stop 
ing, but such ground is avoided. The ore may make 
on either wall, even far into the lime, wholly « 
partially replacing the country rock. Sometimes the 
whole dike is altered, leaving many by-products. Ore 
does not always result from the alteration of th 
dike, the feldspar may be thoroughly kaolinized and 
even have the characteristic red hematite stain, and 
yet lack gold values; however, it is safe enough to 
mine by the candlestick test, according to which 
“everything which marks red is ore.” When solid 
high-grade hematite is present, then all the surround- 
ing red-stained material is good mill-ore. Needless 
to say, the largest percentage of the mill-ore is com- 
posed of red china-clay and lime; the quartz, mi 
and the alkaline portion of the feldspar having be 
dissolved. Copper plays an important part, for 
invariably accompanies the gold values. When ch 
cocite decreases, solid hematite decreases, when ma’ 
achite ceases to be scattered through the mill-o” 
the gold values are low. As the property is equipp:« 
with a 100-ton cyanide mill, the cyanider can 
that with the difficulties of copper carbonate, ¢. 
slimes and acid ore, the crushing is likely to °< 
ahead of the leaching capacity. 

To account for the granite dike one is forced ° 
the magmatic theory, the initial intrusion of t 
granite by volcanic agency, then the ascending mi 
eralizing solution finding its way along the conta: 
and depositing values depending upon the mech? 
ical and chemical condition of the dike and lime 
stone. It is a notable feature that where the was 
are good, no ore deposition has taken place, and this 
occurs generally when the dike is comparative'y 
small, but where the dike is large and the limestone 
walls are much broken the red clay is filled wit 
pebbles of lime and nicely rounded boulders, the 
whole enclosing masses of hematite and stringers of 
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chalcocite. The entire vein-filling or mineralized 
dike is damp and soft, augers.being largely used for 
drilli.g, but as this dampness dries out the ground 


-cave- badly. It is probably this moisture, with plenty 


of air, which is responsible for the complete and 
deep oxidation, 
H. B. Srarsirp. 
Vieror, California, April 25, 1903. 


THE BESSEMER MEMORIAL FUND. 


\Ve are requested to announce that a representative 
committe has been formed for the purpose of raising 
a memorial to the late Sir Henry Bessemer. The 
phenomenal industrial development of the world in 
recent years is largely due to the metallurgical pro- 
cess which bears the name of Bessemer, and it has 
long been felt that his life’s work should be suitably 
commemorated in the center of the British Empire. 
The objects of the memorial are as follows: 

1. The erection, and if necessary the endowment, 
of metallurgical teaching and research works in con- 
nection with the University of London, equipped for 
the testing of ores and metallurgical products by 
modern methods, and for the investigation of new 
methods and processes. 

2. The foundation of international scholarships for 
post-graduate courses in practical work in connection 
with proposals of the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy, now under the consideration of the Board 
of Education. 

The committee includes leading representatives of 
the metallurgical, engineering and mining industries 
and professions, and of education authorities. Prof. 
Henry M. Howe, of Columbia University, New York, 
has been requested to act as representative of the 
committee in the United States. 

A meeting to inaugurate the fund will be held at 
the Mansion House, London, on Monday, June 29 
next, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. All 
communications should be addressed to the “Secre- 
tary Bessemer Memorial Fund, Salisbury House, 
London, E, C.” 

The list of the éommittee appointed at a meeting 


held April 23, 1903, is as follows: Chairman, Sir 
William H. Preece (Chairman of the Society of 
Arts). Trustees, Sir Francis Mowatt (Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury), Julius Wernher (Messrs. 
Wernher, Beit & Co.). Secretary, Charles McDer- 
mid (Secretary of the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy). Other members are Sir W. de W. Ab- 
ney, Col. Charles Allen, Sir William H. Bailey, Sir 
John Wolfe Barrey, Sir Steuart C. Bailey, Maj. 
Gen. Sir Owen Tudor Burne, Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence, Sir Christopher Furness, Dr. C. Le Neve 
Foster, Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, Prof. A. K. 
Huntington, Alfred James, Hennen Jennings, Wal- 
ter McDermott, Edward P. Martin, C. Algernon 
Moreing, Richard Price-Williams, Sir Arthur Rucker 
(Principal of the University of London), The Vice- 
Chancellor of.the University of London, Sir Marcus 
Samy! (Lord Mayor of London), Lord Strathcona, 
Sir |). Truman Wood and Sir Thomas Wrightson. 


UTILIZING BLAST-FURNACE GASES.— 


Messr: Breitfeld, Danek & Co., of Prague, Bohemia, 

hav ently completed a 300-h.p. blast-furnace gas 

engin’. on the Delamare-Deboutteville system, for 

= rks of the Bohemian Mining Company at 
on:resnor, 


U. IZING PEAT IN IRELAND.—The London 


Coll: Guardian says: “ It is stated that documents 
have | een signed at Banagher, Ireland, for the pur- 
chas ’ several thousand acres of bog and lands for 
the ci ction of peat factories, situated on the Grand 
Canal, and possessing many advantages as to water 
powcr ‘rom the Shannon and another river. The 
new industry will be worked by a syndicate now be- 
ing i med in London. It is expected, apart from 
the manufacture of fuel and peat moss litter, a trade 
will be done in the by-products obtained from the 
Peat, in the manufacture of which valuable rights 


have been acquired.” 


THE LATEST MONTANA MINING DECISION. 
By Dr. R. W. Raymonp. 


The ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL of Janu- 
ary 17, 1903, published a decision rendered by the 
Montana Supreme Court in December, 1902, in the 
“Pennsylvania” case. On April 17 the Court, after 
a re-hearing, adhered to one branch of that decision, 
and modified another. The portion covering this 
modification is published in another column, together 
with an illustrative diagram. 

Referring to this diagram, and, for convenience, 
calling the plaintiff (Montana Ore-Purchasing Com- 
pany) A, and the defendant (Boston & Montana 
Company) B, I may briefly state as follows this 
change in the Supreme Court’s decision: 

In December the court held that the limits of A’s 
extralateral rights towards the west should be verti- 


cal planes, parallel to the line LM, and drawn- 


through the points at which the different veins con- 
cerned passed through the line EF. 

In April, it holds that A’s extralateral rights 
should be bounded by “vertical planes in the direc- 
tion of the line FE to the point E, and thence in 
the direction of the line EQ extended.” Only one 
plane can satisfy these conditions; and hence one 
boundary is thus fixed for every one of the different 
veins, irrespective of the point where its apex crosses 
FE or Eu, or ceases to exist before reaching either 
of these lines. 

The December decision was based in this particu- 
lar on the effect of certain deeds in conveying to 
A’s predecessors in title that part of the Rarus 
claim included in the Johnstown, east of the line 
AFE—i. e., the surface ABCDEF. As to the ques- 
tion, what extralateral rights went with this grant 
of surface, the court held that, being a conveyance 
of mining ground, it carried whatever extralateral 
rights the grantors possessed under the title con- 
veyed; and that these rights being controlled east 
and west by the direction of the Johnstown end- 
lines (B C, and the parallel western end line), the 
portion thereof conveyed by the deeds must be 
bounded by a plane through B C on the east, and 
on the west by a parallel plane drawn through the 
points where the several apexes departed from the 
surface granted. This is exactly what the Johns- 
town owners would themselves have possessed, if, 
in applying for patent they had disclaimed all that 
part of the surface covered by their location lines 


except ABCDEF. In that case (“imaginary boun- 


daries,” located simply to make a proper location 
with parallel end lines, having been legalized by the 
United States Supreme Court), the end line B C 
would have fixed the direction of the extralateral 
end boundaries. 

It should be borne in mind (a) that any rights 
of A otherwise derived—as through the lines of 
the Rarus or any other location—are not here in 
question, the only question being what A received 
through the deeds aforesaid; and (b) that the fact 
that the grantors in these deeds had all the extra- 
lateral rights of the Johnstown to dispose of, if they 
saw fit to do so, and could have deeded away, with- 
out wrong to anybody else, everything of that nature 
between the boundary planes drawn through their 
own end lines, is equally irrelevant. The December 
decision deals with their grant as the sole source 
of the title it confirms; it interprets that grant (in 
the absence of explicit definitions or reservations as 
to extralateral rights) as any such instrument should 
be construed under the common law, according to 
the necessarily implied intent of the grantor and 
the mutual understanding of the parties. 

From this standpoint, it seems to me, the Decem- 
ber decision was clearly reasonable and just. More- 
over, it embodied a rule as to the effect of a deed 
conveying in general terms a segregated portion of 
a mining claim, which can easily be applied in all 
such cases; while, on the other hand, if the grantor 
in such a deed desires to limit or extend the extra- 
lateral rights thereby conveyed, he can easily do 
so, by special descriptions or reservations, stated in 
the instrument itself. 

The principle that when a grantor of mining 


ground held under the United States mining law 
does not explicitly reserve extralateral rights, he 
should be deemed to convey them, is sound; and 
the further principle that the rights thus implicitly, 
not explicitly, conveyed should not include any rights 
not derived through the possession by the grantor of 
the precise surface granted, is obviously just. 

Now the rights of a mining claim do not depend 
upon the knowledge of the locator as to the dip of 
the located vein, or of any other veins legally cov- 
ered by the location. The course of the apex of 
the located vein may control his rights on that and 
on all other included veins; but any mistake on his 
part as to its dip has no effect upon his extralateral 
rights except to determine in which direction they 
lie. Certainly, so long as a vein is pursuing its 
downward course into the earth, the direction of 
that downward course does not at any stage of title, 
before or after the issue of patent, or at, before or 
after conveyance of title to others, affect the nature 
or the longitudinal extent of the extralateral right, 
as regards other mineral lands or mining claims. 
It seems to me that, if the patent of the United States 
is not affected by this feature, the deed of a grantee 
of the United States should be similarly independent 
of it. 

But the April decision in this case abandons this 
safe, plain principle, and fixes one extralateral boun- 
dary plane for all veins claimed by A under the 
deed, namely, a plane through E, the extreme west- 
ern point of the grant. 

It is only fair to note that, on this re-hearing, A 
contended that the boundary plane of the extra- 
lateral rights conveyed should be drawn through 
F E. There is something to be said in favor of that 
contention; for F E is parallel with the end line, 
T U, of the Rarus claim; and it might be plausibly 
argued that a deed from the Johnstown owners for 
a portion of the Rarus surface in interference be- 
tween the two locations, should be construed as 
yielding to the latter whatever it could legally claim 
by reason of the surface grant. And, if the Rarus 
location had validly covered, without any interfer- 
ence whatever, the area A T u E F, its extralateral 
rights would have been undoubtedly controlled by 
the direction of the parallel lines T U and F E; and 
a plane through F E would ‘have been their proper 
western limit. 

But, so far as the title conveyed by the Johnstown 
owners is concerned, they could not be held to have 
given by implication more than they had to give by 
reason of the surface they conveyed. The claim of 
their grantees for anything more than that must rest 
on some other foundation. In a deed conveying to 
the grantee a certain defined piece of real estate 
with all its appurtenances, the further declaration, 
“together with all further rights which may here- 
after be proved to belong to the said grantee through 
title not derived from this grantor,’ would really 
convey nothing additional. Hence, whatever claim 
A: had in this case to a boundary plane through 
F E, could not fairly accrue through the implied 
meaning of the Johnstown deed. The. court, in fact, 
denied in December, and still denies, this contention 
of A (which the court below had upheld), but 
chiefly on the ground that it would involve the 
grant, by the Johnstown owners, of too much— 
namely, of the greater part of the extralateral right 
of their whole location—a poor reason, I think, 
for a sound conclusion. 

But the April decision proceeds to decree the new, 
single and common western boundary plane through 
E Q for A’s extmalateral rights, on the ground that 
its December rule was made under the impression 
that, at the time of the execution of the decisive 
deeds, the dip of the Johnstown discovery vein was 
not known; and that, under this impression, the 
court overlooked certain evidence in the record, in- 
dicating that this dip was at that time known to 
both parties to be southward. In view of that evi- 
dence (accepted as conclusive, because relating to 
the facts decided by the trial below, and not to be 
reopened on appeal), the court reaches the new 
conclusion that the Johnstown grantors intended by 
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their deed “to convey all of the vein extralaterally 
east of a vertical plane in the direction of the line 
E <.” 

This reasoning, I confess, 1 do not perfectly un- 
derstand. If the intention of the Johnstown grant- 
ors was to convey all their extralateral rights up to 
a plane through E Q, parallel with B G’, why did 
they not draw the line E F through E in that direc- 
tion? If the deed of a given area within a mining 
claim carries implied extralateral rights, are not 
those implications somehow related to the surface 
boundaries of the said area? If so, what does the 
line E F mean? Does it cut off surface rights only, 
and not the extralateral rights appurtenant thereto? 
In other words, can a deed granting surface rights 
only be held to convey by implication extralateral 
rights not appurtenant thereto? 

What has “a knowledge of the dip” to do with the 
legal construction of a mining deed, which does not 
mention the dip, and only constructively conveys 
ceftain rights upon it, whichever way it may go? 

But the court’s recognition of this new element 
does not go beyond the Johnstown discovery vein. 
Of other included veins, the knowledge of the dip 
was not then, or may not be now, “known.” The 
extralateral right on such other veins has _ been 
plainly restricted, I think, by repeated decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, to such longitu- 
dinal extent as their apexes may have within the lo- 
cation. In a perfectly normal and valid location, 
the two parallel end lines of which are crossed by 
the apex of the discovery lode, the direction of 
these end lines fixes the direction of the extra- 
lateral dip right for every other lode, the apex of 
which is under the surface located; but the extra- 
lateral rights: upon such lodes are limited in longitu- 
dinal extent by vertical planes, parallel with the said 
end lines, passing through the points where each of 
the said apexes departs from the ground covered by 
the location. The extent of such rights upon one 
lode does not imply, under the same location title, 
similar rights to an equal extent, horizontally and 
longitudinally, upon any other lode. The extra- 
lateral right accruing to every lode apex within a 
location is bounded by the length of the said apex 
within the location—whether it be the discovery 
lode or another. This I understand to be the law 
as to the mining grants and patents of the United 
States. Is there another rule for its grantees when 
they become in turn grantors? 

The April decision seems to recognize this dif- 
ficulty, and presents a curious argument to meet it. 
The diagram shows three apexes as crossing the 
west boundary line E F A, namely, the “north con- 
necting vein,” crossing at F, the “Discovery” vein 
crossing at L, and the “South” vein, crossing E F be- 
tween the other two. For all these, and any others 
not shown, the April decision fixes as the western 
boundary of the extralateral rights a vertical plane 
through E Q. Its argument as to the discovery lode 
is that the grantors meant to convey all rights on 
that lode as far west as E. As to the other lodes, 
it says: 

“The portion of the veins cut off by the vertical 
plane along the line F E thereby became a conven- 
tional apex for the portion of the veins between the 
point E and the points at which they respectively 
cross the line F E.” 

This somewhat obscure statement I take, after 
considerable study, to mean that a plane through 
F E, intersecting underground the veins referred 
to, created at its intersection a “conventional apex,” 
destroying the rights of the real apex on the sur- 
face. Can a “conventional apex” (whatever that 
may mean) be created by implication and then 
clothed with extralateral rights? (Can any second- 
ary grant of United States mining title convey by 
imprication apex rights which the primary grant 
could not convey, and which have no corresponding 
apex, except a “conventional” one? 

This proposition may be tested in another way, to 
explain which I have introduced into the diagram 
the dotted line B B’. If the Johnstown deed here 
in question had conveyed B B’ C, instead of 


A BCD EF, the principle laid down in the April 
decision would have made the deed convey all the 
extralateral rights of all the lodes concerned be- 
tween B C and the parallel line B’ B”, though it 
would have conveyed, on the surface, only a small 
part of the Johnstown claim. In that case, however, 
the court would have said, as it says in its April de- 
cision of A’s claim to F K as a boundary, that such 
a construction would not, in its judgment, be fair, 
because it would give too much. Such reasoning 
is kindly and merciful, and may save B from greater 
loss than it imposes upon him. But, however benev- 
olent or beneficent in settling the controversy be- 
tween A and B, it is not very useful to the rest of the 
alphabet, i. e., to other applicants for justice at the 
hands of courts, who regard these tribunals as es- 
tablished to remedy legal wrongs, not hardships, and 
to lay down rules of construction which do not in- 
volve considerations of judicial sympathy. 

The court justifies its present conclusion by the 
statement that “in view of the surrounding circum- 
stances this seems to be the most equitable solution 
of the very difficult problem presented.” No doubt 
the general problem involved in this litigation was 
difficult. I confess that I have at present no opinion 
concerning either the law or the equity of the orig- 
inal controversy. But many elements of complica- 
tion were cleared away by Judge Clancy in the Mon- 
tana district court, and the Montana Supreme Court, 
both in December and in April, accepted his findings 
of fact as equivalent to a jury verdict, and declined 
to review them. The particular problem thus left 
for solution was not so very difficult. It was simply 
the proper construction of the terms of a deed con- 
veying, without definite grants or reservations as to 
particular apex or vein rights, a segregated portion 
of a mining claim. The April solution of this prob- 
lem, I am sorry to say, throws no light upon it. The 
court seems to have considered itself to be rather 
an industrial “arbitration commission” than a trib- 
unal for the interpretation and application of the law. 
It appears to have thought that, as between the con- 
tentions of two opposing parties, wisdom consisted 
in the display of impartiality by disappointing both, 
and devising a tertium quid, not called for by either, 
and founded rather in the court’s judgment of what, 
“under the surrounding circumstances,’ would be 
“equitable,” than upon any principle applicable to 
other circumstances. Whether its latest decision be, 
in this sense, “equitable” or not, I am obliged to say 
that, as an answer to the important legal questions 
involved, it exhibits neither force nor clearness nor 
applicability to other cases. 

While I frankly admit that, in the construction of 
a written contract, a court may seek for the mutual 
intent and understanding of the parties as a guide 
to the interpretation of the instrument, I think that 
this principle of the common law cannot properly 
be extended to cover anything directly contrary to 
the explicit terms or the strictly legal implications 
of the instrument itself. If a party has deeded 
away more or less than he intended, the correction 
of that mistake is legally possible through a separate 
proceeding, but I hardly think it can be permitted 
in the way of a collateral attack upon the deed in 
another proceeding, in which it is offered as evi- 
dence of a link in the chain of title. This is such 
a case; and the court has practically decided that 
the grantors in such a deed conveyed by the text 
of his grant less than they meant to give, their in- 
tention being inferred by the court (not declared 
by them) from the possession by them of certain 
knawledge, namely, as to the probable dip of one 
vein. This fact, whether absolutely known or er- 
roneously supposed, was not mentioned in the deed, 
and does not affect the legal construction of its 
terms. If the said dip had been north instead of 
south, there would be no reason for changing the 
lines of the surface grant conveyed, or their legal 
effect extralaterally. 

In short, A and B, both of whom are grantees of 
the original parties, and base their claims of right 
upon written conveyances many years old, ought to 
have respectively whatever those conveyances cover 


by legal construction. The opinion of a kindly trj- 
bunal as to what would be fair under the circum- 
stances adds nothing to that clear knowledge of the 
United States mining law, and of its application to 
individual controversies, for which the whole mining 
community continues to yearn. 


THE LATEST DECISION OF THE MONTANA SUPREME 
COURT IN THE PENNSYSVANIA CASE. 


A report of the December decision of this court 
in this case was published by us January 17, 1903. 
A re-hearing having been granted, and held in 
March, the court rendered, April 2, 1903, a modified 
decision. On the first point involved, namely, the 
right of the defendant to a jury trial in the lower 
court, the decision of December was reaffirmed. As 
that question is simply one of equity practice under 
Montana statutes, we omit here that portion of the 
new opinion which re-states and defends the former 
decision. 

Its practical effect is, that the facts, as found in 
the State District Court by Judge Clancy, sitting 
without a jury, are accepted by the State Supreme 
Court to the same extent as if found by the verdict 
of a jury. However this may affect the rights of 
the parties to the litigation, it greatly simplifies the 
case before the Supreme Court, and warrants the in- 
terpretation of its decision as based upon facts al- 
ready settled beyond dispute. 

The remainder of the new decision, delivered April 
2 by Chief Justice Brantley (associate Justices Geo. 
R. Milburn and W. L. Holloway concurring) is as 
follows: 


In their brief accompanying the motion for a re- 
hearing counsel for the plaintiffs criticise the fol- 
lowing portion of the former opinion: “In our opin- 
ion, the decree should be modified so as to fix the 
west end planes in the direction of the lines L. M. 
and F. N., at the points where the different veins 
pass through the line E. F.; the plaintiff conceding 


that this is proper, if upon a construction of the 
deeds this court concludes that the trial court erred 
in fixing the west end plane in the direction of the 


line E. F.” They say that the court therein er- 
roneously made them concede something which they 
in fact did not. Upon a re-examination of the briefs 
we find no specific statement to justify the use of 
the language employed by this court. The court was 
perhaps misled by some suggestion made during the 
oral argument. We are, therefore, pleased to make 
the correction suggested by the criticism. The ab- 
sence of the concession, however, does not relieve 
the difficulty of solving the question as to the cor- 
rect position of the west boundary line limiting the 
extralateral rights of the plaintiff beneath the sur- 
face of the Pennsylvania claim. The plaintiff insists 
that this court is bound by the judgment of the dis- 
trict court in this connection, because if the court 
did not expressly find the facts warranting the con- 
struction given the deed to the conveyed portion, yet 
under the doctrine of implied findings which pre- 
vails in this State (Yellowstone National Bank v. 
Gagnon, 25 Mont. 268), it must be presumed that 
the district court found the facts; and in the absence 
of an effective attack upon the findings, either ex- 
press or implied, we cannot review the conclusion ot 
the court thereon. In this we do not agree with 
counsel. We shall not discuss the question of prac- 
tice presented in this connection, but pass them with 
the remark that there are in the record of the ¢vi- 
dence no facts warranting a finding upon which the 
court could construe the deed as it did. The efiect 
to be given to this deed presents a question of !w. 
The court could look to the facts surrounding its 
execution to aid it in arriving at a just and correct 
conclusion, but the conclusion so reached is ot 
necessarily binding upon this court, especially 50, 
since the facts surrounding the execution of the c:ed 
are not controverted. 

The facts apparent from the record to which cc:n- 
sel say we failed to give due weight in our consid ra- 
tion of the case are the following: That the Rarus 
claim was located October 2, 1878, entered for ;,at- 
ent September 2, 1883, and patented June 25, 15%4; 
that the Johnstown claim was located January 24, 
1879, entered for patent September 1, 1883, and /at- 
ented November 15, 1884; that on March 7, 1>%3, 
the owners of the Johnstown gave the deed to ‘he 
conveyed portion; that at the same time the s:me 
persons who are also the owners’ of the Penn:yl- 
vania claim, gave a deed to the small triangle in con- 
flict between the Rarus and Pennsylvania claims; 
that the discovery shaft of the Johnstown was within 
the limits of the Rarus claim and that at the time 
the deed was executed the owners of both these 
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claims knew that the discovery vein of the Johns- 
town dipped to the south. It follows, they say, that 
the location of the Johnstown was void, and there- 
iore that, as the patent to the Rarus excluded all 
the area in conflict between that claim and the 
Johnstown as located, the inference is conclusive 
that there was a compromise between the parties by 
which the owners of the Rarus were to have extra- 
lateral rights upon the Johnstown vein bounded by 
the vertical plane of the line F. E. (see diagram) 
extended in its own direction. This theory is plausi- 
ble, but cannot, we think, be sustained. The Johns- 
town claim was patented as the Johnstown claim. 
Such rights as appertain to it extralterally came 
through that patent. The -extralteral rights con- 
veyed by its owners were such as were obtained 
through their patent. While it was competent for 
them to convey all rights so obtained, they cannot 
be held to have conveyed any more of them than 
were expressly granted under the terms of their 
deed, or such as, looking to the nature of the prop- 
erty they were dealing with, and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, must, by necessary implication have also 
been included. All of these facts, save those show- 
ing knowledge in the parties as to the direction of the 
dip of the vein, were fully considered in arriving at 
the construction given the deeds to the conveyed 
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rights of the grantees should extend along the strike 
of the veins conveyed, and that they should have all 
the rights thereon extralterally which the grantors 
had. The portion of the veins cut off by the vertical 
plane along the line F. E. thereby became a conven- 
tional apex for the portion of the veins between the 
point E. and the points at which they respectively 
cross the line F. E. In view of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances this seems to be the most equitable solu- 
tion of the very difficult question presented. The 
theory of the plaintiff, besides requirin~ speculative 
reasons to support it, would also lead to the result 
that their grantors, in order to avoid complications 
in the proceedings instituted to secure the patent to 
the Johnstown claim, actually granted away sub- 
stantially all their extralateral rights, because it is 
apparent that if the vertical plane oft he line F. E. 
extended should be taken as the boundary between 
the parties as to their extralateral rights, the de- 
fendant would have onthing left except the portions 
of the veins intercepted by that plane and one pass- 
ing downward through the west end line of the 
Johnstown claim. While we think the conclusion 
reached in the original opinion is correct upon the 
facts that were then presented, the judgment should 
be modified to meet the inferences deducible from 
th facts as they actually exist. 
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portion; and though we have taken them in con- 
nection with the fact of the knowledge of the dip, 
which latter was not called to our attention at the 
first hearing, we do not think there is any founda- 
tion in the record to support the claim of plaintiff 
that under the deed of March 7, 1883, the grantors 
intended to convey the vein extralaterally in the di- 
rection of the line E. F. extended, as the district 
court held. This solution’of the question presented 
would rest upon a speculative conclusion as to what 
the purpose of the parties was in the transaction con- 
nected with the patent proceedings. The knowledge 
of the parties of the direction of the dip of the vein, 
however, taken in connection with the transactions 
surrounding the application for patent, supports the 
theory that the grantors by that deed intended to 
convey to plaintiff all of the vein extralaterally east 
of a vertical plane in the direction of the line E. Q. 
lhe deed clearly included all of the parts of the 
veins embraced within the boundaries of the con- 
veyed portion. When the original opinion was pre- 
pared we proceeded upon the presumption that the 
record contained no facts tending to show that the 
parties knew the direction of the dip of the veins, 
and hence, there being manifested by the terms of 
the deed and attendant circumstances an intention to 
‘onvey extralateral rights, that the extent of these 
should not be left to depend upon the mere accident 
‘f the direction of the dip. We, therefore, adopted 
the theory that the most equitable solution of the 
matter was to fix the boundaries extralaterally by 
vertical planes passing in the direction of the lines 
F. N. and L. M. It appears, however, that at the 
time surveys were made for patent for the Johns- 
town and Rarus claims, some development work had 
seen done upon the discovery vein, and that it was 
shown to have a dip to the south. This fact, taken in 
connection with the other circumstances stated, we 
think justifies the conclusion that the line F. E. was 
hxed by the parties as the utmost limit to which the 





The order denying a new trial is therefore af- 
firmed. The cause is remanded with directions that 
the district court modify the decree by disallowing 
the items of costs complained of, and by limiting the 
extralateral rights of the plaintiff by vertical planes 
in the direction of the line F. E. to the point E., and 
thence in the direction of the line E. Q. extended. 
When so modified the decree will be affirmed. 


CONTOUR MAP OF ALASKA.—A new map 
of Alaska on a scale of 40 miles to the inch has just 
been completed by the United States Geological 
Survey. It is the first contour map of Alaska yet 
made, the relief being shown by contour lines rep- 
resenting vertical intervals of 1,000 ft. In the con- 
struction of this map, which was prepared by E. C. 
Barnard, topographer, all available inforination was 
used. The maps of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, covering southeastern Alaska and 
the coast, were extensively utilized. Within the 
coast line the map is based principally on surveys 
and reconnaissance maps made by the Geological 
Survey. Other sources of information were the maps 
of the Army, the Navy, the Revenue Marine Serv- 
ice, and the British Government. After all the au- 
thoritative data had been used there still remained 
large areas where the topographic features had to 
be based upon such general information as could 
be obtained. The map will be printed in colors, 
the streams, lakes and glaciers being shown in blue, 
the cultural features in black, and the contour lines 
in brown. 


THE COPPER DEPOSITS OF CLIFTON, ARIZONA.* 


By WALDEMAR LINDGREN. 


Introductory.—The Clifton mines were discovered 
in 1872, but owing to adverse conditions, such as the 
want of railroad communications, the district did 
not attain early prominence. During late years the 
production has been increasing rapidly, by reason 
of the discovery of large bodies of low-grade ore 
adapted to concentration. During the last ten years 
the Clifton District has, in point of. production, 
ranked third among the copper districts of Arizona, 
being exceeded only by the United Verde and by 
Bisbee. The production attained 38,000,000 Ib. of 
copper in 1901. During that year the sequence be- 
came reversed, Bisbee leading with 39,800,000, fol- 
lowed.by Clifton with 38,000,000, and United Verde 
with 34,500,000 Ib. It is believed that a still further 
increase took place in 1902, although complete sta- 
tistics are not as yet available. The production of 
Arizona is at present a little more than one-fifth of 
the total production of the United States. 

Three large companies at Clifton are smelting cop- 
per on an extensive scale. These are (1) the Ari- 
zona Copper Company, having mines at Metcalf and 
Morenci, .a few miles northwest of Clifton, and a 
smelter located at Clifton. The production of this 
company in I90I was 20,500,000 Ib.; (2) the Detroit 
Copper Company having its mines and smelting 
works at Morenci. In 1901 the production of the 
company was 17,500,000 lb.; (3) the Shannon Cop- 
per Company having mines at Metcalf and smelting 
works a short distance below the town of Clifton. 
This company began operations on a large scale in 
1902, and started its furnaces in May of that year. 

Besides these companies there are a number of 
smaller mines and prospects, the production of which 
is relatively unimportant. 

Topography.—Clifton is situated on the San Fran- 
cisco River near the point where the older rocks 
emerge from Pleistocene terraces, and has an eleva- 
tion of 3,465 ft. At Clifton the San Francisco River 
is joined from the west by Chase Creek, a ten-mile 
long water-course flowing in a S.-S.-E. direction, 
most of the way through a deeply cut canyon. An 
irregular and high complex of mountains rises be- 
tween the San Francisco River and Chase Creek, the 
most prominent of which is Copper King Mountain, 
attaining 6,825 ft. On the west side of Chase Creek 
the high ridges reach elevations of up to 7,400 ft., 
the highest point being the flat topped mass of Coro- 
nado Mountain. The town of Metcalf is situated 
on Chase Creek, 6 miles N.-N.-W. of Clifton, while 
Morenci is 4 miles distant in a northwesterly direc- 
tion from the same place, but located high up in the 
hills, 1,000 ft. above Chase Creek. 

General Geology—An old Pleistocene gravel 
plateau extends northward from the Gila River to 
near Clifton and Morenci. The older rocks, rising 
above this plateau, are largely of volcanic origin and 
Tertiary age. The whole region north of the Gila 
River, for a distance of at least 100 miles northward, 
is covered with very heavy flows of basalt and 
rhyolite. It is, in fact, the southern edge of the 
great volcanic plateau of eastern Arizona. 

Near Clifton original high elevation and extensive 
subsequent erosion have combined in forming an ex- 
posure of pre-Tertiary rocks, consisting of granite, 
porphyry, quartzite and limestone. Thus the Clifton 
area may be considered as a small island, about 12 
by 8 miles in extent, surrounded by vast lava flows. 

The oldest rock, and that which occupies the 
largest area, is granite of evidently pre-Cambrian 
age. It forms the great mass of Coronado Moun- 
tain, and the larger part of the precipitous complex 
of mountains between Chase Creek and San Fran- 
cisco River. 

On the irregular surface of this granite rests a 
sedimentary series of Paleozoic age, the lower part 
consisting of 200 ft. of quartzite. Immediately over- 
lying the granite is a thickness of up to 50 ft. of 
coarse quartzite conglomerate. This quartzite, in 


* Abstract from advance sheets of ‘Copper Deposits at Clif- 
ton, Arizona,” by W. Lindgren. By permission of the Di- 
rector of the United States Geological Survey. 
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which no fossils have been found, is probably of 
Cambrian age. 

The quartzite is covered by 800 ft. of limestone, 
the lower part of which belongs to the Silurian 
period, the middle part to the Devonian, and the up- 
per 100 ft. to the Lower Carboniferous period. Be- 
ginning from the base, the limestones gradually be- 
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elevated in dome-like shape and then fractured in a 
most extensive manner. 

The main faults extend in an E.-W. or NE.-SW. 
direction. Faults having a throw of over 1,000 ft. 
are common, and in the Paleozoic series, where con- 
ditions are favorable for deciphering the structure, 
as, for instance, near Morenci, the complication is 








FOOT-HILLS BETWEEN CLIFTON AND MORENCI. 


(Pleistocene gravel hills to the left. 


come poorer, and the top stratum, well exposed at 
Morenci, is almost entirely pure carbonate of lime. 
Within the Devonian part of the series about 100 ft. 
of clay is intercalated in the limestones. 

A large mass of porphyry running out at various 
points into complicated dike systems, has been in- 
truded into these rocks, granites as well as quartz- 
ites and limestones, and this porphyry seems most 
intimately connected with the origin of the ore. It 
varies in character. The prevailing rock near Mo- 
renci is intermediate between a granite-porphyry 
and a diorite-porphyry, but at some points diorite- 
porphyries of typical character also occur. The por- 
phyry at Metcalf is more acidic and contains large 
quartz crystals, but probably the same body as the 
Morenci porphyry. 

At the Coronado Mine and other places in that vi- 
cinity, small dikes of diabase occur. 

Geological Structure.—The structure of the pre- 
Tertiary rocks is complicated by extensive faulting. 
In few places only does this faulting affect the cov- 
ering basalt and rhyolite, from which it is to be con- 
cluded that the main epoch of disturbance antedates 
the volcanic eruptions of the Tertiary period. The 
history of the Paleozoic period in this region is evi- 
dently one of quiescence and deposition, and it is be- 
lieved that undisturbed deposition continued through 
the larger part of the Cretaceous period. The in- 
trusion of porphyry took placé during the late Cre- 
taceous or the earliest Tertiary, for we find bodies 
of that rock intruded into Cretaceous sediments as 
well as in older rocks. In many places this intru- 
sion was accompanied by a great disturbance, frac- 
turing and shattering of the sedimentary series into 
which it was intruded. The important ore deposi- 
tions were formed during, and a short time after. 
this intrusion of porphyry. Alteration gradually 
changing and often enriching these ore-deposits has, 
however, continued from their deposition to the pres- 
ent time. 

The deposition of the ores was followed by exten- 
sive fracturing and faulting, affecting, as already 
mentioned, all of the rocks in the district excepting 
the younger lavas. 

From the form of the remaining patches of quartz- 
ite, it would seem as if the surface of the granite and 
the whole overlying series had been buckled, perhaps 


Cambrian quartzite and Silurian limestone to the right.) 


particularly apparent. Among more important faults 
may be mentioned that at the Coronado mine, where 
the south side is dropped 1,000 ft., and that cutting 
across Chase Creek east of Morenci, where again the 
Paleozoic series has been dropped 1,500 ft. or more. 
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by the erosion which has actively removed large 
masses of these early Pleistocene gravels and deep- 
ened the canyons to the level which they had attained 
before the volcanic eruptions. 


Ore Deposits—There is no evidence of ore having 
been formed in this region before the intrusion of 
porphyry. This event appears to have had an inti- 
mate connection with the origin of all of the copper 
deposits. Wherever the porphyry came into contact 
with the granite or the quartzite, but little alteration 
is observed. But wherever we find the porphyry 
bordering against the limestones or the shales of 
the Paleozoic series, very extensive contact meta- 
morphism occurred, accompanied by the formation 
of masses of garnet and epidote. This alteration is 
emphasized at Morenci. The whole Paleozoic series 
is affected, but more particularly the pure limestone 
of the lower Carboniferous, which, for a distance of 
several hundred feet from the contact has been con- 
verted into an almost solid mass of garnet. The 
shales have suffered less from this metamorphism, 
but wherever they are near the porphyry they con- 
tain epidote and other minerals. This metamorph- 
ism does not only appear at the contact of the main 
mass of porphyry forming the southern slope of 
Copper Mountain, but also in the hills between Mo- 
renci and the Longfellow Mine, in which dikes have 
produced contact metamorphic minerals along their 
sides. Wherever alteration does not mask the phe- 
nomena, magnetite, pyrite, chalcopyrite and zinc- 
blende accompany the contact metamorphic minerals, 
and are intergrown with them in such a way that 
the contact metamorphic origin of these ores ap- 
pears beyond doubt. In many places the ores have 
accumulated along certain horizons in the sediment- 
ary series, evidently more suitable than others to those 
processes of alteration which produced the deposits. 
The origin of these contact metamorphic deposits is 
conceived to be in the water and metallic substances 
which were originally contained in the magma of the 
porphyry, and which were released by decreasing 





SHANNON MOUNTAIN, AS SEEN FROM METCALF. 


(Metcalf inclines and open-cuts. 


Shannon Tunnel in center background. 


Foreground js Porphyry. Darker background 


consists of contact-metamorphosed sediments. ) 


An extensive erosion, resulting in an accentuated 
surface, followed these disturbances. Then, prob- 
ably in the latter part of the Tertiary period, the 
whole region was flooded by rhyolites and basalts. 
Following this, in the early part of the 
Pleistocene, the level of the Gila River became 
greatly raised by accumulations of detrital material, 
and the foothills of the mountain complex were 
buried up to an elevation of 4,500 ft. 

The last phase in the geological history is marked 


pressure at the time of the intrusion of the rock 
mto higher levels of the earth’s crust. We may thus 
speak of these deposits as contemporaneous with the 
cooling and solidification of the porphyry. 

As to form, the ore deposits in limestone are often 
irregular, but more frequently perhaps they assume 
a tabular shape due to the accumulation of the min- 
erals along certain planes of stratification. 

Oxidizing waters have greatly altered the deposits 
in limestone. The sulphides have been converted 
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carbonates, so that malachite and azurite are 
the most common ores. Cuprite also occurs exten- 
ly and seems to form, by preference, in the shale 
stituting part of the Devonian series. Chalcocite 
| other sulphides are almost absent. The zinc-blende 
. been carried away as sulphate of zinc, which is 
juently found in efflorescence upon the walls of 
tunnels. The magnetite and the garnet which 
 zinally formed a part of these deposits have also 
dergone decomposition, the resulting minerals be- 
ing silica and limonite. 
(he celebrated Longfellow Mine is worked on one 
these deposits occurring as, roughly speaking, a 
finnel-shaped mass in the lower Silurian limestone 
between two large porphyry dikes. Going further 
west along the main porphyry contact, the Monte- 
zuma is then encountered, and further on, the De- 
troit and the Manganese Blue mines. Both of the 
latter mines followed several tabular ore-bodies, oc- 
curring in horizons varying from Silurian to the 
Lower Carboniferous. All of these deposits are now 
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of the porphyry. In lower levels the veins consist 
of pyrite, chalcopyrite and zinc-blende, magnetite be- 
ing conspicuously absent. At the surface many of 
the veins have been completely leached, and now 
show nothing but limonite and silicified porphyry. 
This rule is, however, not a general one, as, especial- 
ly in porphyry, oxidized ores are sometimes found 
in the- outcrops of the deposits. 

The most important vein system is that which, un- 
der the general name of the Humboldt vein, extends 
from northeast to southwest through Copper Moun- 
tain at Morenci. The outcrops of this vein are prac- 
tically barren, but at the depth of about 200 ft. the 
deposit becomes productive and contains chalcocite 
associated with pyrite. There are usually one or 
more central seams of massive chalcocite, some of 
which are fairly persistent. These seams are ordi- 
narily adjoined by decomposed porphyry, now con- 
sisting chiefly of sericite and quartz, together with 
pyrite and chalcocite. These extensive impregna- 
tions of the country rock are not always confined by 
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(Hills of Basalt, Rhyolite and Andesite. 


largely exhausted. They. contained a large quantity 
very rich carbonate and oxide ore. The extent 
| these ore-bodies was, however, much smaller than 
the large masses of chalcocite ore which now forms 
the main support of the camp. 
\t Metcalf the Shannon Mine contains several 
‘-bodies of similar origin. A fragment of the 
eozoic series outcrops on Shannon Hill, and is 
by an extensive system of dikes, which in the 
er part of the mountain join a large intrusive 
iy of porphyry. In several horizons the lime- 
1eS are greatly altered, the final product generally 
g copper carbonates and limonite, with some 
rtz. In some places the ore-bodies are less af- 
ted by oxidation, and their original character of 
net, epidote, magnetite and sulphides may be 
inly seen. 
Oxidation by surface waters, as at the Shannon 
ne, also concentrated much copper as chalcocite 
some of the dikes, and the Metcalf Mine, on a 
er spur of the same hill, consists chiefly of a 
\ dy of extremely decomposed porphyry containing 
‘aleocite and carbonates. This copper probably 
\.s migrated into the decomposing porphyry from 
lies Of contact metamorphic rock at higher eleva- 
, part of which are now eroded. 
issure Veins.—At many places in the district, the 
oper carbonates consist of fissure veins, cutting 
a\ike porphyry, granite and sedimentary rocks. From 
the available evidence it would seem as if these veins 
had been formed a short time after the consolidation 
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Granite in the background.) 


distinct walls, but often fade into the surrounding 
porphyry. Their character as fissure veins, can, 
however, not be doubted. In lower levels the ore 1s 
apt to change to pyrite and chalcopyrite. Both the 
Arizona Copper Company and the Detroit Copper 
Company are now working the low-grade bodies of 
chalcocite ore accompanying the veins. The re- 
sources already proved assure a large production for 
many years. 

Parallel veins, somewhat narrower, but similar in 
character, are those opened up in the Arizona Cen- 
tral Mine, also at Morenci. These veins are partly 
in porphyry, partly in contact metamorphosed lime- 
stone. While malachite and azurite sometimes occur, 
they are by no means as prominent as in the lime- 
stone deposits, and frequently the leached surface 
zone is immediately adjoined by the chalcocite ore. 

The Coronado Mine represents a different type of 
deposit. It is formed on a fault-fissure between 
granite and quartzite, indicating a throw of at least 
1,000 ft. The fissure is followed in places by a dia- 
base dike, showing the effects of crushing and move- 
ment along the vein. The croppings contain cop- 
per carbonate and silicate, but these minerals change 
at slight depth to chalcocite, and still further down it 
is believed that the ore bodies consist chiefly of py- 
rite and chalcopyrite. 

Somewhat different again are the fissure veins on 
Markeen and Copper King mountains. The granite 
of this complex of hills is cut by a great number of 
dikes which generally have a northeasterly direction. 
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Along many of these movement and fissuring have 
taken place, and a varying amount of copper ores 
has been encountered. The veins contain compara- 
tively little gangue, the copper minerals being chiefly 
distributed through the porphyry or through the 
granite adjoining the dike. At the surface a small 
amount of carbonates may be found, but they change 
at slight depth, sometimes only a few feet from the 
surface, into an ore composed of chalcocite and py- 
rite, which still further down appears to change into 
pyrite and chalcopyrite. The most prominent de- 
posit on this system of veins is the Copper King 
Mine, which is situated only a few hundred feet be- 
low the summit of the mountain of the same name. 
The main mass of porphyry between Morenci and 
Metcalf shows evidence of very strong mineraliza- 
tion throughout. A great number of fissure veins 
have been encountered in it, although many of them 
are neither persistent nor strong. Close to the sur- 
face the ores are apt to spread through a considera- 
ble mass of rock, and in some cases important bodies 
of chalcocite, due to secondary deposition on pyrite 
from solutions containing copper, have resulted. 

The granite adjoining this porphyry’ is sometimes 
also thoroughly altered and impregnated with pyrite 
and chalcopyrite. This may be seen in the narrow 
canyons of Chase Creek for one mile above Long- 
fellow Incline. While a number of more or less 
well defined veins have been opened: here, the re- 
sults have not been encouraging. 


EGYPTIANIZED CLAY- 
By F. A. J. Firzceratp. 


In attempting to manufacture graphite cruci- 
bles with certain American fireclays, instead of 
the German clays usually employed for this pur- 
pose, Mr. Acheson found that the former were 
greatly lacking in the necessary plasticity and 
strength. He made several experiments to deter- 
mine, if possible, the cause of plasticity in clays 
and finally found that, by treating clays with di- 
lute solutions of tannic acid, the plasticity was 
greatly increased. Carrying the experiments still 
further he found that clays treated in this way 
had a much greater tensile strength when made 
up into forms and baked, that less water was re- 
quired to get the clay into working condition, and 
hence the cracking during baking was much de- 
creased and a less porous article produced. A\l- 
though several experiments have been made with 
this process, they are not sufficiently advanced as 
yet to permit the publication of their details. 

It occurred to Mr. Acheson, in making the ex- 
periments with tannic acid, that possibly the rea- 
son why the Egyptians added straw to their 
bricks was to obtain the great strength that would 
be. given to the clay by treatment with an extract 
of straw. He made an extract of straw and re- 
peated his experiments with the result that the 
straw extract produced effects quite as satisfac- 
tory as the tannic acid; these effects being suf- 
ficient in value to have justified the Egyptians in 
the use of straw. It is no longer necessary to as- 

_sume that the benefits derived by them was due 
to the presence of the straw fiber, but rather to 
this, as yet, mysterious effect of the extract. The 
experiments were further extended and demon- 
strated that similar effects could be derived from 
quite a large class of vegetable extracts. Search- 
ing for a term to designate clay treated in this 
manner, it occurred to Mr. Acheson that it might 
be appropriate to recognize this early Egyptian 
work by terming the product “Egyptianized 
Clase 


OPENING RHODESIAN COAL MINES.—The 
Rhodesian Railroad—which forms a section of the 
Cape-to-Cairo line—is now completed to a point 167 
miles north of Buluwayo. This opens up transporta- 
tion for the coal of the Wankie District. Coal from 
the Wankie mines is now used on the railroad, and 
is said to show better results than any other South 
African coal. 
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COST OF MINING AND SMELTING AT BUTTE, 
MONTANA. 


By an OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The testimony given in a recent trial to deter- 
mine the justness of certain smelter charges made 
by one of the Butte mining companies has been 
printed and affords an opportunity not only to 
compare such costs with similar plants elsewhere 
but to compare the relative efficiency of the vari- 
ous methods used at Butte. The testimony was 
given by the company superintendents under oath 
and applies to the latter half of 1901, and the first 
four months of 1902. The figures given in the 
testimony have been gathered in the form of a 
table, affording a ready means of comparison. 


Cost of Treatment of Butte Ores. 


& 
© ° Boston 


° 
uw 
w 


Purchasing 
“ompany. 
Smelting Co. 


Butte 
w Company. 
© Colorado 


oo 
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Transportation 

Crushing & sampling 
Calcining concentrates, per ton 
concentrates wasted r 

Totcl cost (blast) 5.96 

Total cost (reverberatory) .. 4-59 


co Montana Ore 
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i) 
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0.78 
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Itemized Costs of Treatment of Concentrating Ore per Ton. 


Transportation 
Sampling & crushing 
Concentration 
Calcining 

Matting 


0.98 


0.15 


0.53 
0.70 
0.26 
0.97 


Total cost +133 2.61 


0.20 
0.36 
0.70 
0.33 


0.15 
0.20 


It should be stated that the cost of coke at the 
time was $8.50 per ton for Horr (Montana) coke, 
and $10.50 for Pennsylvania coke. The amount 
of ore handled varied at the different plants, but 
the only figures given are 30,000 tons of concen- 
trating ore and 4,753 tons of first-class ore per 
month at the Montana Ore Purchasing Com- 
pany’s works, and 18,000 tons of concentrating 
ore and 2,100 of first-class ore per month at the 
3utte & Boston works. 

The ores averaged I5 per cent copper, 50 per 
cent silica, and 16 per cent iron for first-class 
ore at the Montana Ore Purchasing Company’s 
works, and about the same at the others, though 
it is probable that the first-class ores of most of 
the works will not exceed 12 per cent copper at 
the present time. 

An examination of this table brings out several 
very interesting facts not generally known ex- 
cept to the copper smelting fraternity. 

In the first place, the mining costs are given by 
two companies at $3.18 and $3.50, respectively, 
figures which are probably a little low for the 
entire camp. 

Transportation varies from 15 to 20c. per ton, 
in which the higher figures are for the short hauls 
by team of a mile or less, and the lower figures 
are for railroad hauls; and although the cost of 
railroad hauls is the same, the distance in one 
case is not over a couple of miles and in the 
other is 150 miles to Great Falls. Crushing and 
sampling varies from 20 to 53c., being least at 
the largest plant. Concentration costs are very 
nearly the same at all the plants. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the testimony 
shows that the ores treated averaged 3.2 per cent 
in copper and are concentrated three into one, 
but as there is a loss of 30 per cent in concentrat- 
ing, the actual reduction is 3.65 into one. More 
recent practice is, I am told, to use a greatly in- 
creased number of jigs with an increased output 
of coarse jig product that goes directly to the 
furnace, while the slimes from the tables are set- 
tled and either mixed with quartz for converter 
linings or briquetted and sent to the furnaces. 

Calcining costs are very different at the various 
works. The Colorado Company, using the 
Pearce mechanical turret roaster, reported a 
cost of o8c. per ton of concentrates handled. The 
Butte & Boston Company, using an O’Harra 
roaster, gave the cost at 78c. per ton. The Mon- 
tana Ore Purchasing Company, using Herreshoff 
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multiple-hearth roasters, gave a cost of 47 to 66c., 
and an average of 50c. The Boston & Montana 
Company reported the cost at $1.25 per ton of 
concentrates, or a cost of 42c.; or allowing that 
80 per cent is smelted, the cost is 33c. per ton. 
Smelting costs present an even greater variation 
at the different works, with differences that are 
apparently somewhat unusual even when it is 
remembered that one company was endeavoring 
to show as high cost of treatment as possible 
while the others were trying to refute the figures 
given by their opponent. Thus the cost of rever- 
beratory smelting at the Colorado Works, where 
no blast furnaces are used, is given at $3.40, and 
at the Butte & Boston as $3.63 as against $4.59 
at the Montana Ore Company’s works. It is only 
fair to add that this may be due in part to the 
disorganized condition of the latter plant as the 
result of a fire that necessitated extensive repairs. 
At the Colorado Company’s works the cost of 
smelting first-class ore is given at $3.55, and the 
cost of smelting a ton of concentrates is given as 
$3.40 to $3.45. The figure given in the table is 





A SIMPLE BLUE-PRINT MACHINE. 


without the cost of transport, so that adding 20c. it 
makes the total cost the same as that given. The 
cost of limestone is not given for all the com- 
panies. At the Montana Ore Purchasing works 
it is $1.25 to $1.40 per ton, and is added to the 
extent of 50 per cent of the ore. For the first 
four months of the year 1902 the total cost of re- 
ducing concentrating ore to copper at the Butte 
& Boston works was $2.35, $2.45, $2.51, $2.57, 
or an average of $2.47. It will be noted that this 
is less than the total cost as given in the table. 
Comparing the relative cost of blast and rever- 
boratory treatment at the Butte & Boston works, 
the matting in blast furnaces is $4.16, and in re- 
verberatory furnaces $3.63, the latter figure in- 
cluding the cost of calcining which is $0.78. The 
slag from the blast carries 0.02 per cent copper 
and 0.06 per cent copper from the reverberatory. 


A SIMPLE BLUE PRINT MACHINE. 
By Geo. S. BInKLEy. 

A very simple and practical device for making blue 
prints of practically any size is shown in the accom- 
pany illustration, and the writer believes that it will 
be found valuable to many engineers, who, like him- 
self, find it impracticable to have a large frame of 
the ordinary kind at hand. 

The device is simply a cylinder of wood, mounted, 
as shown, in a crude frame, and provided with a 
crank for turning it. A clamp is provided for 
pinching down the tracing and paper at one end, and 
the sides and other end of both are secured by means 
of thumb-tacks, as the paper and tracing are un- 
rolled together, around the circumference of the cyl- 
inder, being tightly stretched to the surface as un- 
rolled. When it has been secured thus the cylinder 
is slowly turned in its bearings, requiring about three 


times as long an exposure as in a frame, as onl) 
part of the surface is exposed to the sun at any ons 
time. 

It is well to roll the tracing and blue print tc 
gether before going into the sun to put them on th 
cylinder, as then the end of the roll can be inserted 
under the clamp, the clamp tightened, and the pape: 
unrolled under the tracing, without danger of being 
light-struck. A colored tracing, of course, will no: 
print as well as an uncolored one, since it is mor 
or less shrunken along the colored parts, and will noi 
lie flat; but with the ordinary tracing almost, if noi 
quite, as good results may be obtained as from the 
ordinary frame, if care is exercised in placing pape: 
and tracing in position. 

This idea is not original with the writer, but wa 
suggested to him a year or so ago by one of his 
numerous mining friends, who is beyond memory, 
or due credit would be given for what is really a 
valuable little scheme. 

The photograph, showing the frame with our sur 
veyor turning the crank, gives a very good idea of 
both construction and operation. The machine as 
shown will make a print 40 ins, wide by 84 ins. long, 
and from this down, of course. 


A MODERN METHOD OF COAL WASHING.* 


By C. A. MEISSNER. 


A few notes on the Campbell coal washing table 
may prove of interest, especially as this table can 
be made available not only as a washer of coal but 
also of metallic ores; in fact, for any material where 
the valuable matter and the refuse are of distinctly 
different specific gravity. 

In dealing with coal we have the following dif- 
ferences of specific gravity to consider: That of pure 
coal is from 1 to 1.3, while slate has a specific grav- 
ity of from 2 to 2.7, and pyrite, or sulphide of iron, 
from 3.1 to 5.1. The whole value of a washing ma- 
chine lies in its ability to eliminate sulphur and ash 
as largely as possible, particularly the sulphur, The 
ash is largely formed from slate. Bone coal, sul- 
phates of lime and magnesia, and clay are also ash 
producers. The sulphur occurs mostly in the form 
of pyrite, and also more or less as organic sulphur, 
which in Nova Scotia coals amounts to I per cent. 
The latter cannot be eliminated by washing, and 
whatever amount of this there is in the coal will have 
to remain. 

The great difficulty has been heretofore to elim- 
inate the very light flaky particles of sulphur, which 
in many coals fill all the cracks with a film of yel- 
low pyrite, and are so thin and light that they have 
a tendency to float off with the coal. When, there- 
fore, the coal contains this form of pyrite, the thor- 
ough washing becomes all the more difficult. The 
solid pyrite, occurring in little crystals or aggre- 
gates of crystals, is the easiest to wash’ out. 

There is usually very little trouble in washing out 
the slate, though even here in some styles of wash- 
ers there is always danger of the fine particles of 
slate being washed off with the coarser particles of 
coal, unless very great care is exercised in sizing 
or rather, in crushing all coal to less than 1% in. in 
size. 

The greatest difficulty experienced heretofore in 
many coal washing plants has been the lack of rec- 
ognition by the operators that successful action is 
dependent entirely on uniformity of size; for it 
stands to reason that a piece of coal %4 in. large re- 
quires as much pressure or current of water to carry 
it away as would carry away a piece of slate one- 
third its size, or a piece of pyrites one-fifth its size 
This fact, therefore, has always made’ it necessary 
with most other washers to grade the coal into its 
different sizes in order to attain the most satis- 
factory results. 

In this machine the fine powdery coal, while of the 
same consistency as slate and pyrite, is given a 
chance to assert its lighter specific gravity, and to 
float away with the current of water mixed with 


* Paper read before the February meeting of the Nova 
Scotia Mining Society, 
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|, and thus be saved in a form that makes it 
ctly available. 
if this machine were to be applied to ores, the 
conditions would be, in most cases, very similar, 
excepting that a much stronger current of water 
uld be required, as the specific gravity of both the 
and rock are greater than that of the coal and 
s).te—the ore representing in this case the pyrite 
slate, and the rock representing the coal—it 
uld naturally require a heavier current to carry 
iy the heavier rock than the lighter coal, which 
would represent, whereas the finer ore would act 
lie fine pyrite and slate and pass through the rif- 
flies into the receptacle built underneath. With this ma- 
chine, therefore, it is not necessary to size the coal 


neath, into which all the coal that passes through the 
grizzly is discharged. These hoppers form the 
boots of the elevators, which carry the coal to the 
long bin above the washers. The washers are sus- 
pended from this bin by swinging suspension rods, 
and each washer or bed, as it is called, is provided 
with an adjustable chute, having a I-in. water pipe 
arranged at the point of junction of the chute to 
the bin. The object of this water jet is to stir up 
and sluice the coal down to the beds in uniform 
quantity, and at this point of the entrance of the 
water a small slide valve is inserted, by means of 
which larger and smaller quantities of coal can be 
let down over the chute into the bed. 

The beds are 9 ft. long and 30 ins. wide, being 














These riffles constitute a false bottom, and consist 


of triangular strips of oak, having an overlapping 


strip of galvanized sheet iron fastened to them. 

The riffles are set % in. apart, and this space is 
the means of communication to the hollow space be- 
tween the bottom of the riffle and the sheet iron 
bottom of the bed. The sides of the bed are 6 ins. 
high, and the construction of the top side of the 
keel is such as to give the riffles and the bottom a 
slight curvature, and the whole resembles a trough 
with a serrated bottom. 

In operation the cam is rotated and imparts a 
backward and forward motion to the bed through 
the rocker arm and reach rod connecting them. 

The coal being sluiced to the bed with water, the 
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in CAMPBELL COAL WASHING TABLE IN USE AT DOMINION COAL COMPANY’S MINES. 

a as losely as is the case for the successful opera- suspended at their four corners on rods, so that they bed soon fills, and the cam motion is such that the 
ra tic’ of most other washers. are free to move backwards and forwards in a lateral bed is brought at regular intervals of time, about 
Ss . . . . . . . . 

a vould like to say that I am indebted to Mr. O. direction. This head, or bumping end, is connected 60 strokes per minute, against a block or bumping 
. F. creim, superintendent of the Dominion Iron and with a rod to a loosely hung rocker arm, the free post of heavy timber. This serves to agitate the 
e St. | Company’s coke ovens, for the data and details. end of which engages a peculiarly designed cam, mass upon the table, allowing the heavier impurities 
e raw coal from the mines is received in the which is mounted upon a shaft driven by a motor in the coal to settle upon the riffles. At each suc- 
e ic: » of slack, varying in size from dust to one inch. or engine. This rocker arm is adjustable, so that cessive blow the slate and pyrite are caused to move 
e Tl. slack is dumped into a pit under the coal you can give a longer or shorter swing to the bed. up towards the bumping end, the riffles all being 
7 trac, and elevated to overhead bins, known as The bed proper consists of a central timber, or set in that direction, until they are finally discharged 
s . . . . 
- th saw coal bins, and from these the coal is drawn keel, as it is termed, upon which are fastened cross- over the end of the bed into the refuse sluice, while 
y an passed over a grizzly, which removes all coal wise, in the manner of a fishbone, five or six strips, the lighter coal flows with the water to the lower 
h fr 14 in. to zero, the balance going to the rolls. 8& ins. wide and 30 ins. long. Upon these cross- end of the bed into the coal sluice, which conveys 

? Th rolls are of the corrugated type and are four pieces or strips is fastened a sheet of galvanized the coal to the settling tanks. 

a in »umber, arranged in a single row, end to end, in iron, which constitutes the bottom of the bed. Upon Near the slate or bumping end of the table, a 
. pai: of two, and these reduce the coal to the same the top of this sheet iron three narrow strips are stream of water is introduced on the bed in the 
a size that passes through the grizzly; not larger than secured, running lengthwise with the bed, one in the form of a fan-shaped sheet, covering the whole width 
ova MY it center and one at each end of the cross-pieces, and of the bed. This serves to wash back any larger 


Fach pair of rolls is provided with a hopper be- 


upon these strips in turn are mounted the riffles. 


pieces of coal which have a tendency to move up 
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with the slate. The fine pyritic flakes and other 
pulverized heavy impurities pass down between the 
riffle spaces to the sheet iron bottom, whence this 
material is discharged. 

The beds have a capacity each of five tons of 
washed coal per hour, making each bed in 10 hours’ 
work equivalent to 50 tons. The amount of refuse, 
including what coal is carried with it, is about 4 
per cent, so that each table washes about 52 tons per 
day. 

The raw coal, as it originally enters the tables, 
contains about 6.50 per cent of ash and 2 per cent 
of sulphur. As it leaves the table, it contains 3 to 
4 per cent of ash, and 1.2 to 1.4 per cent of sulphur. 

The refuse contains about 40 to 50 per cent ash 
and about 10 to 15 per cent of sulphur, the balance, 
about 35 to 40 per cent being coal. This, on about 
4 per cent of loss, means a total loss of about 0.7 
to 0.8 ton of coal to each washing table per day. 

In order to be able to utilize the lost coal in the 
refuse, the amount of such coal can be raised in the 
washing so as to increase the loss, say, 6 per cent, 
which will give a purer coal, but leaves more coal 
in the refuse. This refuse can then be re-washed 
roughly on the re-washing beds, so as to get the re- 
fuse practically free from coal, and a coal contain- 
ing anywhere from 3 to 4 per cent of sulphur and a 
proportionate percentage of slate, or with, say, 60 
to 70 per cent of coal, which latter can then be used 
for fuel under the boilers where this additional per- 
centage of impurities does no material harm, in view 
of the saving of fuel thus effected, particularly when 
the Parsons system of firing under boilers is used. 

The construction of these beds, as shown in the 
drawing, is very simple, and the average cost of a 
bed is estimated at $50. The arrangement is called 
the Campbell washer controlled and pat- 
ented by Heyl & Patterson, of Pittsburg. 


and is 


THE COPPER SULPHATE DEPOSITS AT COPAQUIRE, 
CHILE. 


3y Epwarp WALKER. 


For some years it has been known that natural 


deposits of copper sulphate exist in the rainless dis- 
tricts of the Cordilleras, in Chili, but owing to re- 
moteness and the physical difficulties involved, they 


have hitherto not received much attention. The 
owners at Iquique succeeded two years ago in inter- 
esting German and English financiers in the devel- 
opment of the deposits, and recently money has been 
subscribed for the purpose of starting practical 
work. The extent and nature of the deposit has not 
as yet been very fully studied, but the readers of this 
JouRNAL will be interested in such details as have 
been received up to the present time. 

The deposit is situated at Copaquire, in the Prov- 
ince of Tarapaca, lat. 20° 50’ S., long. 68° 
45’ W., and about 130 miles E.S.E. of Iquique. It 
is in a barren rainless region, 11,000 ft. above sea 
level, and difficult of access. ‘The nearest habitation 
is 15 miles west, at Huatacondo, where a few natives 
pick up a bare living by farming. Twenty-five miles 
further west is the silver. mine of Challocollo, which 
is connected by a narrow-gauge railway with the 
Nitrate Railway at Cerro Gordo, where there are 
smelting works belonging to the Challocollo mine. 
The 40 miles from Challocollo to Copaquire is over 
a rough and steep mule path, and it presents many 
serious obstacles to the economical exploitation of 
the deposits. 

The sulphate occurs in the hydrated form in thin 
irregular veins, disseminated through the rocks over 
quite a large area, mostly along the sides of steep 
ravines. The formation can hardly be called a lode 
or ore-body, and its geology and the theory of its 
genesis require further study. The rock in which 
it occurs is chiefly decomposed porphyry, but there 
are also granites and metamorphic rocks, All 
the rocks show signs of the disintegration charac- 
teristic of districts where there has been no water 
for a long period, and where there have been great 
variations in temperature by night and day. The 
region has also been subjected to volcanic action, 
and earthquakes are of frequent occurrence. It is 
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difficult to say whether the cracks in the rock in 
which the sulphate occurs were caiised by volcanic 
action, and afterwards filled in with sulphate by in- 
filtration, or whether the sulphate was formed by 
the oxidation of pyrite in place. 

The samples so far analyzed vary considerably, but 
the following is a fairly characteristic one: 
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Hydrated copper sulphate 

Copper carbonate 

Copper sulphide 

Iron sulphide 

Ferric oxide 

Alumina (chiefly as sulphate) 
Sulphate of lime (anhydrous) 
Sulphate of magnesia (anhydrous) 
Manganous oxide 
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The remainder is rock insoluble in water or acid. 
The percentages of metallic copper work out at 
3-25, 0.88 and 0.31 in the sulphate, carbonate and 
sulphide, respectively. 

It will be seen from the above analysis that car- 
bonate and sulphide occur, as well as sulphate. The 
carbonate was probably formed by the action of 
carbonate of lime on the sulphate. The sulphide 
occurs as chalcopyrite, and is interspersed through- 
out the rock, side by side with the sulphate, and is 
often nearer the surface than some of the sulphate. 
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obstacies. In the first place, there is no water near. 
There is a water-course 15 miles away, and wate 
can also be obtained by sinking in certain places 
but in both cases the cost of the supply would b 
serious item. Secondly, it would be impossible, o\ 
ing to the rough and steep nature of the track, : 
bring up acid for the treatment of the carbonat: 
During the last year or so processes for extracti: 
copper from carbonates by means of solutions c) 
taining an excess of sulphurous acid have been’ p: 
posed, but so far the value of these processes 
not been demonstrated. Besides, the pyrite in 
district does not occur in masses, and a supply 
sulphurous acid could not be economically obtaine: 
from them if they had to be first concentrated. It 
seems therefore that attention will have to be con- 
fined to the leaching of the sulphate. <A third df- 
ficulty presents itself in the evaporation of these sul- 
phate solutions. There is practically no wood or 
other fuel in the district, and it seems hardly feasi- 
ble to bring coal from other districts on account of 
the great difficulties of transport. Probably the 
best plan would be to utilize the heat of the «un 
for evaporative purposes, and to produce an anhy- 
drous sulphate. The fourth question to be con- 
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This fact would lead to the opinion that the sulphate 
was deposited by infiltration, and not by oxidation 
im situ. There are deposits of chalcopyrite at high- 
er altitudes, and the water in streams and lakes high- 
er up contains sulphate in solution. It may be that 
at some past time these waters from above ran over 
and through the rocks now under discussion, and 
that afterwards some volcanic action changed their 
direction and left the region waterless. This, how- 
ever, is pure speculation, and further details of the 
geological and mineralogical features of the neigh- 
borhood are required before any definite opinion can 
be put forward. 

Along with the sulphate there are also found other 
soluble salts, such as sulphate of alumina and mag- 
nesia. These may have been formed in place by the 
action of oxidizing pyrite in the presence of rocks 
containing alumina and magnesia, or they may have 
been deposited by infiltration from solutions de- 
rived from similar reactions in the mountains above. 
But this question also must be deferred until furth- 
er study is made of the region. 

At the present time the commercial exploitation 
of the deposits occupies the chief attention of those 
interested in them. The rock is very friable, and 
as it’occurs on the surface of steep inclines, there 
will be little cost incurred in mining and crushing. 
The usual course of treatment would be to wash out 
the sulphate with water and extract the carbonate 
with acid, but the natural difficulties present serious 


sidered is how to reduce the copper from the sul- 
phate. As is the case with acid, it would be pr 
hibitive to bring pig iron up to the mine for the pu 
pose of precipitating the copper. Any electric: 
method of depositing the copper would require fu 
for generating the electric current, and, as mentione 
before, fuel is scarce locally. The presence of otlie 
soluble salts in the rocks might cause difficultie 
with other processes that could be suggested. 17! 
only practicable method of dealing with the s 
tions seems to be therefore to evaporate and fc 
anhydrous sulphate, and to ship this down to 
coast. The further treatment would depend 
circumstances. It might be best to dispose of it as 
sulphate, or it might pay to reduce the copper by 
means of pig iron at cementation works on the c¢ 
The consideration of this question would naturaily 
be deferred, however, until it has been ascertaine 
that the deposit can be worked at all. 

For the facts (as distinct from the theories 
opinions) given in this article the writer is ind: 
ed to Mr. Wilhelm Venator, of Magdeburg, 
examined the properties for the Deutsche Bank, 
to Mr. S. R. Adcock, manager of the St. Hele 
Smelting Company, St. Helens, England, formerly 
chemist to the Rio Tinto Company. Mr. Adc 
is at present engaged on an exhaustive investigat’ 
into the nature of the deposit, and the best met!:0 
of treatment, and it is hoped that he will contribu 
further information on the subject later on. 
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SOME GOLD MINING INVESTMENTS.* 
By J. H. Coats. 


This is by way of an epilogue to the series of arti- 
sles on gold mining investments which I finished 
some weeks ago. 

Only a few gold mines, we found, stood on an in- 
yestment basis. The severe test through which they 
had to pass to justify the use of the word “invest- 
ment” rejected even many of the best-known mines 
in the world. 

For a gold mine to be an “investment,” I require 
the following conditions: 

First—The shares must yield at least a clear 10 
per cent to the purchaser. 
~ Second.—The profit in sight must represent dis- 
tinctly more than half the mine’s market valuation. 

Third.—The lowest workings and principal devel- 
opment points must be in ore of average size and 
value. 

I have explained all this at length before; but un- 
conscious cerebration keeps pointing out to me that 
this is such a really sound basis of valuation that I 
shall again use it as my text. 


As set forth above, these requirements for a mine 


represent the normal condition; but by the variation 
of the factors permutations may be allowed. For in- 
stance, the share I want to buy may yield me at 
market price only 7 or 8 per cent, instead of “a clear 
10 per cent.” 

3y thus reducing the factor of rate of yield, the 
factor of profit in sight must be raised. Therefore, 
in a case like this it would be necessary that the 
security—the ore in sight—should show a profit not 
of more than half the mine’s market valuation, but 
fully 75 or 80 per cent of its market valuation. 

If, on the other hand, I find that the mine I wish 
to invest in has only 30 per cent of its market valua- 
tion in sight, I must raise accordingly the factor of 
rate of yield. Instead of 10 per cent in such a case 
I would be a fool to take less than 15 or 20 per cent 
for my money; indeed, with only 30 per cent of mar- 
ket value in sight, it is doubtful whether the mine 
could be considered an investment. 

The remaining factor—the value of the ore in the 
lowest workings—is a dangerous one to alter at all. 
A mine may become temporarily poor in depth, after- 
wards passing again into good ore, but at such times 
people do not buy for investment. As a rule, with 
poor ore in the lowest workings, I should require to 
see the whole market valuation represented by ore in 
sight. 

Leaving out the Rand, as being sui generis, the 
four mines which satisfied me best in the world’s sur- 
vey we made were El Oro, Camp Bird, Great Fin- 
gall and Oroya-Brownhill. Those mines passed the 
test of being investments better than did any others. 
It says something for this method of valuation, with 
its severe test of facts, that I am now able to confirm 
all my figures about these mines. Not only is this 
so. Although only three or four months have 
elapsed, I am able to state that three out of four of 
hese properties are going to have bigger futures 
han I allowed for. 

In the last yearly report of El Oro Mr. Foster gave 

e ore reserve as 530,000 tons. In a circular issued 

few weeks ago the board announced that the ore 
reserves were now 1,000,000 tons. At one stroke the 

serves are, therefore, nearly doubled. As _ this 

suld mean nine years’ work for the present 100 
‘amps, the management has decided to double the 

ill, and a second 100 stamps are now being put up. 
‘ow let us apply our tests. The million tons repre- 
ent a profit of considerably more than half the 

ne’s market valuation. In addition, all the devel- 
pment points in the mine look well; they lead one to 

ippose El] Oro to be a bigger mine than any one 

‘spected. The present dividend is 15 per cent. At 

50 per $5 share the shares would yield 10 per 

nt. At their present price they do not yield so 
much. But the mine is earning 20 per cent on par, 
and in a year from now, with 200 stamps, will be 

rning a good deal more. It is permissible in this 
ise to discount the future. If El Oro continues to 





: From the London Economist, April 25, 1903. 


develop as it has done lately, the shares will be 
worth $10, and my recent estimate of $7.50 will 
probably need to be revised. 

At Camp Bird a few days ago took place what 
will probably turn out after development to be one 
of the biggest discoveries ever made in an established 
gold mine. The most valuable section of this mine 
is an ore shoot about 1,100 ft. long. From the point 
where the drive ran through this ore shoot the sur- 
face is over 1,000 ft., and in virgin, unexplored 
ground. On my first visit to the mine, in 1901, this 
ore shoot had just been found. On my second visit, 
last November, the mine having in the meantime 
changed ownership, a raise had been put up in the 
ore 240 ft., an intermediate drive was going in from 
this raise, and stoping was in progress all along the 
top of the level. All these workings showed rich, 
almost phenomenal, ore. The extraordinarily inter- 
esting question then presented itself, “Why should 
not this immensely valuable ore shoot go right up 
to the surface?” On the surface itself no prospect- 
ing was possible, owing to a deep covering of vol- 
canic debris, and also because the mountain at this 
point is precipitous; but Mr. Hays Hammond adopt- 
ed the next best course, and laid out the Chicago 
tunnel, which would cut the lode at 400 or 500 ft. 
below the surface, and at 600 ft. above the drive 
where it was first exposed. This tunnel, we now 
hear by telegraph, has cut the lode. It is 6 ft.. wide, 
worth $30 a ton, and has now been exposed for 25 
ft. in length. Of course, it would not be fair to say 
that this proves this big new area of ground, because 
it will take a lot of development before that can be 
said. But, as a mining engineer, I may say it is 
probable that the ore shoot continues from the in- 
termediate level up to the Chicago tunnel, and possi- 
bly to a point much nearer the surface. The area in 
question—between the intermediate level and the sur- 
face—if it turns out anything like this, will yield a 
net profit of $5,000,000. 

Would-be purchasers of Camp Bird shares must 
remember that after a sum of about $2.88 a share 
has been paid in dividends (to be precise, $2,400,- 
000), the late vendor is then entitled to one-quarter 
of the dividends, until, under this heading, he has 
received a sum of $2,000,000. It is intended, I be- 
lieve, when this time comes, to add 20 stamps to the 
present mill of 60, and so not interfere with the cur- 
rent dividends. The mine is opening so well at all 
points, that I see no reason why, for many years to 
come, it should not pay 20 or 25 per cent to share- 
holders—exclusive of the vendor’s proportion. The 
investment value of the shares will soon, I expect, 
have to be raised to $10. 

The Great Fingall I still look on as the best mine 
in West Australia. Although the lately issued re- 
port places the profit in sight at between $25 and $30 
a share, I figure it in my own mind as more than this, 
The gradual reduction in cost, too, tends to bring 
more ore into the zone of payability. With 100 
stamps at work, against 60 at present, and crushing 
a lower average grade of ore, I shall expect the mine 
to earn 100 per cent for a long time. This share 
easily fulfils our requirements. It yields 12 per cent 
or more; the profit in sight is much more than half 
the market value, while the lowest workings and those 
on the new ore shoot show excellent results. 

The position of Oroya-Brownhill gets stronger 
every month. Six months ago I understood the old 
Brownhill Mine was practically worked out. Three 
months ago the general manager stated that the ore 
reserves there had been increased to 30,000 tons, and 
to-day there are unquestionably 60,000 tons of 2-o0z. 
ore still in that section. The reserves in the No. 
1 and 2 Oroya blocks are also now represented by 
substantial and increasing figures. I may point out 
to the management that it is now in a position to in- 
crease the stamps from 30 to 50—not 40, as is being 
done. 

The life of Oroya-Brownhill, so far as we can see, 
will not be a lengthy one; but I am sure that the 
mine will pay back its present market value, with a 
handsome interest added. It is, therefore, an invest- 
ment. 


THE PLACERS OF SIBERIA.* 


By Lewis B. Brown. 


As is well known, the alluvial deposits of Siberia 
in general are characterized by a covering of matted 
earth and vegetation, commonly referred to as “turf.” 
For the most part this turf is the material known in 
America as peat, and which may be dried and used 
as fuel. Among the gold miners, however, the dis- 
tinction between true turf and other material is 
not sharply drawn. All material in the placers 
which overlies the plast, or pay gravel, is included 
under the name tourf. This may be poor gravel, 
rounded or angular in character, and cccasionally 
sand; even landslide material is included. 

The turf, properly speaking, varies in thickness 
from 6 ins. to 60 ft. Figures from the Lena Dis- 
trict of East Siberia give an occasional depth of 150 
ft., but I am not sure that this is true turf. It is 
probably, in part, barren gravel. Analogies be- 
tween the Siberian deposits and those of Alaska, 
especially those of the region behind Cape Nome, 
exist to a remarkable extent.1 

It appears probable that these turf or peat de- 
posits are primarily the result of the extreme length 
of time the ground has remained frozen. It is rare- 
ly absent even on the barren and treeless steppe area 
about Troitsk, in the Orenburg Government, where 
it exists, in the depressions of the plain, as a thin 
covering. The turf occurs not only in the valleys’ 
of the country, but also on the very summits of 
some of the Altai peaks, which reach to over 7,000 
ft. It exists also on the sides of the mountains, 
holding the water like a great sponge. To this fact, 
may be attributed the remarkable scarcity of visible 
streams and small brooks. A journey of a whole 
day along the mountain ridges and through the val- 
leys of the Altai will hardly furnish opportunity for 


“seeing more than a dozen brooks, tributary to the 


large creeks. 

In the gold-bearing valleys of the Marinsk and 
Achinsk districts the true turf does not exceed a 
couple of feet in thickness. Underneath this comes 
a layer of rounded gravel, consisting of debris 
brought from a distance. This is occasionally mixed 
with sand, and layers of tough clay. Beneath this 
is a layer of varying thickness of gravel. The last 
is generally barren. Underneath this comes the 
pay-gravel, from 2 to 8 ft. in thickness. This is 
usually of an angular or sub-angular character. It 
resembles the ordinary auriferous gravels of Si- 
beria, but in comparison with those of California, 
it appears to have suffered much less wear, and to 
have traveled a relatively much shorter distance. 

One feature which characterizes the Siberian de- 
posits is their remarkable similarity over wide 
stretches of country. Thus, from Levat’s descrip- 
tions,? it appears that the gravels of the Amoor 
District are in a few places almost exactly similar 
to those which I have seen in the Ural and West 
Siberia, the only difference being in the tenor of 
the gold, and in the fact that the East Siberian 
gravels are generally frozen throughout the year. 
See also in this regard, De Batz? in his descriptions 
of the Amgoon River deposits. 

PRODUCER GAS.—The London Colliery Guar- 
dian says that in a recent lecture before the Society 
of Experimental Engineers, Mr. George C. Douglas 
pointed out that the steam engine in its present form 
was doomed, and that power in the future was to be 
obtained by means of water or steam turbines and 
gas engines operated in conjunction with dynamos 
and electric motors. These prime movers would be 
situated at centers where energy could be conveniently 
obtained, such as great waterfalls, coal mines or oil 
wells. Confining his attention to coal, he showed 
that the most economical way of utilizing that source 
of energy was to convert it into producer gas, using 
it to operate gas engines directly or by means of 


* Abstract of a paper presented to the American Institute 


* of Mining Engineers, March, 1903. 


1 Frank C. Shrader and A. H. Brooks, “Preliminary Report 
on the Cape Nome Gold Region,” Alaska, United States Ge- 
ological Survey, 1900, page 14. 

2“T’Or en Siberie Orientale,” E. D. Levat, Paris, 1897. 

3 Baron René De Batz, “‘Les Gisements Auriféres de Sibe- 
rie,” Paris, 1898. 
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mains leading it to manufacturing centers, where it 
would be used to fire steam boilers. He thought 
that although the best way would be to generate elec- 
tricity at the pit head and convey electrical energy 
to consumers, it might be better for gas manufac- 
turers in the meantime to convey the gas to the 
consumer, as by so doing existing plant could be 
used, and only displaced when the owners of works 
found it most convenient. 


THE HECLON ROCK AND ORE BREAKER. 


The accompanying illustration shows a_ rock- 
breaker having some new features, which has been 
designed by Messrs. R. A. Hadfield and A. G, M. 
Jack. It is made at the Hecla Works, in Sheffield, 
the makers the 


of this breaker 


England, and has been called by 
“Heclon” breaker. The peculiarity 


any breaker of the jaw type, and this fact, combined 
with the concave form of the surface against which 
the stone is broken and the instant release after 
cracking, ends to prevent the shattering of the stone, 
minimizes the dust, and gives, it is claimed, a very 
even product. 

The arrangement for regulating the grade or size 
of the product is simple, all that is required being 
to slack the screw 2 and turn a hand-wheel (not 
shown in the illustration). The hand-wheel men- 
tioned operates a worm F engaging with the worm- 
wheel E and causing it to revolve. The lower end 
of the central spindle | is threaded to fit the threads 
in the bore of the worm-wheel, so that as this wheel 
revolves the central spindle is raised or lowered ac- 
cording to whether the hand-wheel is turned to the 
left or the right. The hollow shaft and crushing 
cone being supported by the ball and socket bearing 
at the top of the central spindle, are thus raised or 


THE HECLON ORE-BREAKER. 


is that it revolves eccentrically, or gyrates; and in 
this it differs from other revolving crushers. 

The illustration shows a section of the machine, 
and its construction will be readily understood. The 
main shaft T is so supported by the central spindle 
1 that it is free to move in much the same manner 
as a plumb-bob when suspended in the usual way. 
The pinion H is, of course, driven by means of the 
counter-shaft 3 and the pulley J, the motion being 
transmitted to the bevel wheel G, which is fitted with 
an eccentric, G1, revolving inside of the hollow shaft 
T. The crushing cone S is immovably attached to 
the hollow shaft, and therefore the two partake of 
the same motion, the effect being that in relation to 
the outside shell O the crushing cone is constantly 
approaching and receding, so that stone coming be- 
tween is at once cracked and then released to settle 
down ready for another crunch at the next gyration, 
or to be discharged if already fine enough. 

The gyrating motion imparted to the hollow shaft 
by the eccentric is naturally greatest at the bottom, 
and becomes less and less as the top is approached. 
It will therefore be apparent that the motion of the 
crushing cone is very slight, less than in the case of 


lowered as desired and the necessary adjustment ob- 
tained. 

Owing to the continuous action of the breaker, no 
flywheel is needed. A special arrangement is used 
to prevent breakage of the machine in case a ham- 
mer drill, or crowbar should accidentally fall into 
the feed opening with the stone. The pulley J is 
not fast to the countershaft 3, but is free to revolve 
except for its connection to the break pin hub K, 
by means of two cast iron break pins 13. The break 
pin hub is, of course, keyed fast on the countershaft, 
and the break pins are of a cross section, which is 
calculated to give sufficient strength to insure driving 
the crusher when working on the hardest stone, but 
not strong enough to stand an undue strain likely to 
damage the machine. The result is that in the event 
of a hammer falling into the breaker, the damage is 
confined to breaking a couple of cast iron pins that 
can be replaced in a few minutes and at a small 
expense. - 

With the exception of the bottom shell A and the 
bottom plate B, both of which are of cast iron, the 
breaker is constructed of steel. The crushing faces 
are usually made of manganese steel. 


May 9, 1903. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA. 


An Ottawa dispatch says that the field operations 
of the Geological Survey of Canada have been 
planned for the coming season. The number of 
parties sent out will be fewer than last year, but 
better organized and equipped. In Nova Scotia 
the work will be prosecuted by Messrs. A. Fletcher. 
E. R. Faribault and Dr. Ami. In Ontario a party 
under the direction of Dr, Barlow will investigate 
the nickel and iron deposits. Messrs. R. G. McCon- 
nell and J. Keele will continue to map out the min- 
eral areas of the Klondike, with special reference 
to the gold-bearing gravels and reefs. Mr. R. W. 
Brock, accompanied by Mr. Boyd, will investigate 
the silver-lead, copper and other ore deposits in the 
Kootenay District. The work of surveying the 
gold-bearing strata of the foothill district east of 
the Rockies and in the Bow River Pass, in Alberta, 
will be carried on, while Mr. W. Leach will con- 
tinue his work on the coal deposits of British Co- 
lumbia. Messrs. W. McInnes and W. J. Wilson 
will each have charge of parties on the still unex- 
plored region southwest of Hudson Bay. 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Exports of iron and steel—including machinery— 
from the United States, for the three months ending 
March 31, are valued by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Treasury Department at $22,344,050, against 
$23,816,660 for the corresponding period in 1902: 
showing a decrease of $1,472,610, or 6.2 per cent. 
this year. , 

The principal items of these exports are shown in 
the table below, in long tons: 


Changes. 


72970 


1902. 1903. 
Pig iron 11,412 3,839 
Billets and 457 511 
REM. inigicic scapes 7,024 10,649 
Sheets and plates 2,653 3,075 
Rails 28,624 1,037 
26,748 7,752 
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The only increases shown were in lines where 
there is a long established trade. It must be remem- 
bered that in 1902 exports had fallen off very largely 
from those of the preceding year. 

Exports of iron ore for the three months were 2,168 
tons, against 996 tons last year; an increase of 1,172 
tons. 

The total value of iron and steel imports for the 
three months is given at $12,393,810, against $5,802.- 
o88 for the first quarter of 1902; an increase of $6,- 
501,722. The chief items of these imports were as 
follows, in long tons: 

Changes. 
182,120 
18,491 


76,173 
6,089 


1902. 
Pig iron 33,374 
Scrap iron and steel 5,889 
Ingots, billets and blooms .... 14,136 
Tin-plates 


1903. 
215,494 I. 
24,380 I. 
90,309 I. 
12,804 D. 

The reason for the large increase in imports this 
year is found in the heavy consumption of iron and 
steel here. British and German pig iron and steel 
billets have found quite an extensive market along 
the Atlantic Coast. While the quantities taken are 
comparatively large, they are, however, insignificant 
when compared with our total production. 

Imports of iron ore for the three months were 
192,927 tons, against 214,826 tons in the cerrospond- 
ing period in 1902; a decrease of 21,899 tons. The 
larger part of this ore came from Cuba. 


BLAST FURNACES IN GREAT BRITAIN.— 
On March 31 there were in Great Britain 350 fur- 
naces in blast, or two less than the average of the 
quarter ending December 31. The total number of 
furnaces on the list of the British Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation is 554, so that there were 204 out of blast. 
In Great Britain, as in this country, however, it is 
quite probable that there are a number of old fur- 
naces carried on the list, which, owing to their posi- 
tion or old-fashioned equipment, will never be oper- 
ated again. On March 31 there were 63 furnaces 
reported as under construction or under general re- 
pair. 
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THE EDISON DRY PROCESS FOR THE SEPARATION 
OF GOLD FROM GRAVEL. 


By CLoyp M. CHAPMAN. 





Note.—This article is published with my consent 
d approval; and the facts set forth are correct.— 
_ A, Eptson.) 





in spite of the fact that there are several hundred 
tented processes for the separation of gold from 
avel without the use of water, there is not 
‘e as yet in any general use on a large scale. Dry 
ishers of various forms have been employed, and 
re still at work in various parts of the world upon 
»lacers having little or no water at hand, but they 
re usually hand machines, and are only practicable 
here the gravel carries values sufficient to pay 
‘he operator out of the few tons at most which he 
can handle in a day, and the greater part of the gold 
is left in the gravel. 
About six years ago Mr. Edison took up the prob- 
lem of producing a process which would save the 


through which the blast passed must be overcome 
so that the blast shall not be stronger in the mid- 
dle than on the sides. 

Third.—All particles of gravel and gold must en- 
ter the blast at a uniformly low velocity. 

Fourth—The material being treated at any one 
time must not vary in size beyond certain limits. 

In time all the requirements were met and a ma- 
chine was taken to New Mexico, where an experi- 
mental plant was erected upon the placer for the 
working of which the process was developed. This 
machine was a wooden affair, and its essential feat- 
ures are shown in Fig. 1. 

The revolving roller b discharges the gravel 
from the hopper a upon the shelf c, from which 
it falls into the air-blast created by the centrifugal 
fan d discharging its air through the screens e and 
f. The parting board g divides the heavier portion 
of the gravel—the gold and iron or black sand, 
which falls into the chute h from the lighter por- 
tion falling into the tailings chute i. The lattice k, 
k is simply to prevent eddy currents of air going 
down the chutes h and i. The end m is open. 





EDISON DRY PLACER MACHINE. 


gold in a very large, and, judging from numerous 
reports that had been made on it, a very rich placer 
located at the foot of the famous Golden Mountains 
in the arid region of New Mexico, on the Ortiz 
Mine grant, 35 miles southwest of Santa Fe. To 
what extent he has succeeded, it is a part of the 
surpose of this article to show. 


The difficulties to be faced were many and great. 


lirst, the process must be exceedingly inexpensive 
operate. The gravel must be excavated, concen- 
ted, and the tailings disposed of for not more 
n I5c. per cubic yard. 
Second.—It must have a large capacity in order 
t great quantities of gravel can be treated daily 
a plant of practical size. 
Third.—It must save a high percentage of the 
- ld. Very little gold can be spared in the tail- 
:s when the original gravel carries so small an 
\ount. 
Fourth.—It must save all sizes of gold from a few 
‘usandths of an inch to the size of peas or larger. 
After three years of work, covering the known 
ocesses for dry concentration and many original 
thods, it was found that if certain conditions 
ild be brought about the simple method of let- 
g the gravel fall freely through a horizontal cur- 
it of air, and saving that portion of the material 
ich was least deflected from its vertical course 
the blast, gave the best results. 
[he necessary conditions were: First.—A blast 
-e from all puffs. 
Second.—A blast of perfectly uniform velocity 
tiroughout its entire cross section; that is, the re- 
tarding action of the walls of the chamber or duct 


3y a suitable adjustment of the speed of the fan, 
the position of the parting board g and the rate of 
feed of the gravel a concentrate was obtained, the 
deteils of which are given below. 

‘The gravel treated by this machine was taken 
from shafts sunk at widely distributed points on the 
placer. The material, therefore, was of a variety of 
qualities. From some shafts the gold was fairly 
coarse; from others exceedingly fine. From some 
the gravel was very coarse and stony, from others 
it resembled clay in its fineness of grain. Some 
of the gravel treated carried more than 30c. per 
cubic yard, some less than 3c. 

It was known that the coarsest gold was less than 
lg-in. mesh, hence everything over that size was 
screened out at the shaft and not taken to the mill 
for treatment. The gravel under %-in. mesh was 
taken to the mill, divided into five sizes, which will 
be called A, B, C, D, and E; A being the finest and 
E the coarsest. The size A would, if wet, make 
slimes, as very little of it was coarser than 100- 
mesh, and the greater portion of it finer than 200- 
mesh. This division of the gravel into sizes was 
done by means of Mr. Edison’s screening process, 
the details of which space will not permit me to give 
here. 

Each of these sizes was next passed through the 
air separator. A sample of the tailings, amounting 
to about 4 per cent of the total material passing, 
was automatically taken. The entire concentrate 
was panned with water by hand and assayed by fire. 
The tailings sample was similarly treated. From 
the assay of this sample was computed the loss of 
gold in the tailings. 


It will be noted from the table that, as usual, it is 
the finest gold that is difficult to recover. Since 
these tests were made, a method has been devised 
and operated which greatly improves the percentage 
of saving of this fine gold. 

The apparent drop in the efficiency of the size E 
was due to the finding of one piece of gold weighing 
about 10 milligrams in the tailings sample. Disre- 
garding that piece the saving would have been 98.3 
per cent, making a gradual advance in the efficiency, 
as the size of the material increased. 

These figures show the results on one of the many 
shafts tested, but do not represent the best work 
done by the process. The general average of all the 
runs with all sizes of gravel from the finest dust to 
Y-in. mesh and carrying from 3c. to 35c. in gold 
per yard, showed 92.5 per cent of the gold saved. 

Upon a large scale the process operates as fol- 
lows: A steam shovel excavates the gravel and de- 
posits it on grizzlies having a spacing that will al- 
low the passage of the coarsest gold which the de- 
posit is known to produce. The stones thus removed 
are left on the spot. The fines fall into cars, are 
hauled in trains to the mill, and dumped into a stor- 
age bin from the bottom of which it is fed to an 
inclined conveyor leading to the top of the sizing 
house. In passing by gravity through the screens 
the gravel is divided into the number of sizes re- 
quired by the character of the material, from four 
to eight. Each size of gravel coming from the 
screens is conveyed to a group of separators, prop- 
erly adjusted to treat their particular size of ma- 
terial. Passing under all the separators are two 
conveyors, one carrying the concentrate to the stock 
house for final refining and the other carrying the 
tailings to the dump or to the empty cars which 
dump the tailings on their way back to the steam 
shovel. 

The data for shaft No. 9 are as follows: Total 
gravel excavated, 33.8 cu. yds.; weight, 137,464 lb.; 
total gravel treated in mill, 38,8906 lb. This was di- 
vided among the five sizes as follows: A, 8,911 Ib.; 
B, 7,022 lb.; C, 8,040 lb.; D, 8,075 Ib.; E, 6,848 Ib. 
The results are shown in the following table: 
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The concentrates are further treated, in order to 
reduce their bulk and increase their value, by pass- 
ing-them over an Edison magnetic separator which 
removes the magnetic black sand or iron ore. This 
magnetite is found almost without exception in all 
placer deposits and being the heaviest constituent 
of the gravel, with the exception of the gold, it 
usually forms the bulk of the concentrate. This iron 
is also in demand as a flux in copper smelting and 
for other purposes. It may, therefore, be a valuable 
by-product of the plant, and by the use of these 
magnetic separators it is concentrated cheaply and 
efficiently, and may be disposed of profitably. 


IRON MAKING IN THE MIDDLESBROUGH 
DISTRICT.—The London Colliery Guardian says 
that at the annual meeting of Messrs. Bell Brothers, 
Limited, at Middlesbrough, recently, Sir Isaac 
Lowthian Bell stated that during 1902. each furnace 
in blast had made 39,360 tons of iron, against 34,080 
in 1901. The coke made at the Clarence ovens was 
664,570 tons, against 765,000 tons in 1901; the coal 
worked was 871,400 tons, against 765,117 tons; the 
ironstone raised was 1,131,848 tons, against 1,095,- 
970 tons. Speaking of the Cleveland iron ores, he 
said that, making allowance for difference in content 
of iron and so forth, it was one of the most econom- 
ical sources of iron that he knew of. He must except 
Germany, because in Luxembourg they had a very 
large field of iron ore, which was very cheaply 
worked. 
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A TWENT Y-TON SWITCHING ELECTRIC STORAGE- 
BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE. 


The electric storage battery locomotive described 
beiow has been designed with special reference to 
the economical handling of material in mills or other 
manufacturing establishments. It frequently hap- 
pens that a single car-load of raw material has to be 
distributed at various parts of the works, and, in 
such cases, much costly re-handling can be saved by 
shifting the entire car from point to point, and dis- 
charging each portion of the load exactly where it 
is required. A similar economy can be effected by 
collecting the finished product at the different build- 
ings, and loading each consignment directly into its 
proper car. The locomotive in question is used for 
shifting cars while loading or unloading in this 
manner, and also for transferring material in course 
of construction, from one shop to another. 

The simple and rugged construction of this loco- 
motive reduces the expense for maintenance to a 
minimum, probably less than the cost of shoeing 
the horses, which it replaces. The operating ex- 


Before installing the locomotive, the cars were 
shifted, one at a time, by three horses harnessed up 
tandem. The storeroom at the canal is so construct- 
ed that the horses would have no means of exit if 
driven in ahead of the car, and this necessitated 
sending it in “on the fly.” The bridge across the 
canal is just wide enough for the car tracks, and the 
horses had to turn out before reaching it. To get 
up speed, it was necessary to start some distance up 
the track, the “tag holder” (the man at the coup- 
ling), the driver and the horses all traveling at their 
best gait. At the proper moment, the tag holder 
unhooked the “tag” or rope fastened to the traces 
and ran out from in front of the car. The conse- 
quence of a slip or false step are self evident. In 
the case of a heavily loaded car, the horses were 
unable to give it sufficient momentum, and the op- 
eration had to be completed by the loading gang. 

This locomotive is built for the standard 4 ft., 814 
ins. gauge, and fitted with M. C. B. standard coup- 
lings, making it suitable for use with any ordinary 
railroad car, and on any standard railroad track. 


TWENTY-TON ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE. 


penses consist of the cost of power required to 
charge the batteries, and the pay of one man. Even 
if charging current is supplied from an independent 
steam driven generator, it is cheaper than any other 
method of handling cars, as there is no waste of 
energy when the machine is not in operation. A 
steam locomotive requires a licensed engineer and 
an assistant to operate it, and it greatly increases the 
fire risk. The disastrous consequences which can re- 
sult from the sparks of a steam locomotive when 
used near highly inflammable material are frequent- 
ly illustrated. 

A further advantage of the storage battery loco- 
motive is that it can be run on any track or switch 
without the expense of the erection and mainten- 
ance of a trolley wire. 

A locomotive of this type has recently been in- 
stalled at the works of the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills in Lowell, Mass. The original buildings have 
been improved and extended to meet the require- 
ments of the growing business, and new structures 
have been added, from time to time, until the entire 
plant covers a considerable area. The freight siding 
is separated from one of the two principal store- 
houses by the main business street of the city, and 
from the second of these storehouses by the canal 
which supplies the turbines of the mill. It is neces- 
sary to deliver car-loads of baled cotton at either 
or both of these buildings. Neither a steam nor a 
trolley electric locomotive is permissible in the store- 
rooms .on account of the fire risk. 


The length over the bumpers is 21 ft. 4 ins., and the 
height from the rail-head to the top of the cab is 12 
ft. 1 in. The wheel base is 7 ft, 6 ins., and permits 
the operating of the locomotive over a comparatively 
smaller turntable. It weights about 20 tons, and 
runs at a speed of from two to four miles per hour 
on level track. 

As will be seen from the illustration, the locomo- 
tive is double-ended, the cab being located directly 
in the center. This makes a very desirable arrange- 
ment for switching work, which calls for operation 
in both directions with equal facility. The bat- 
teries are contained in the sloping compartments at 
either end. This symmetrical disposition distributes 
the weight evenly on the four wheels, and, as each 
of these is a driver, the entire weight of the loco- 
motive is usefully employed in traction. The wheels 
and axles are driven from the gear cases in the cab 
by means of Renold silent chains suitably enclosed. 
These chains are the only portions of the driving 
gear situated below the car-body, the motors and 
gear-cases being mounted in the cab where they are 
readily accessible, and always under the immediate 
notice of the operator. Under these conditions, any 
reasonably reliable man can be depended upon to 
maintain the electrical equipment in proper working 
condition. This is considered a most important feat- 
ure of the design, as it is a matter of common ex- 
perience that any inaccessible piece of mechanism 
will be run with no attention until it finally refuses 
to operate. When such a condition is reached, a 
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complete shut-down is necessary to enable more or 
less costly repairs to be made by an expert electrician 
or mechanic. 

The battery was furnished by the Electric Storage 
Battery Company, the elements being mounted in 
tanks of extra depth to prevent the electrolyte from 
splashing over the top. In mounting the battery, 
special attention has been paid to protecting it against 
injury due to the shocks to which the locomotive is 
exposed in switching. 

There are two motors, specially wound, for the 
service. By connecting the two motors in series or 
parallel, and by varying the arrangement of the 
fields, an efficient speed control is ‘obtained without 
wasting any of the energy of the battery by passing 
it through a resistance. The controller is of the 
standard vehicle type, and has two levers which con- 
trol every desired motion of the locomotive. 'The 
reversing lever is set to point in the direction in 
which the locomotive is to move, and the second 
lever controls the speed. These levers are mechan- 
ically interlocked, as in the case of a trolley car con- 
troller, so that the motors can only be reversed when 
the speed lever is in the off position. The locomo- 
tive may be run with the controller in any notch, 
there being no transition point on which a careless 
operator might leave his lever and burn out the ap- 
paratus. 

As already mentioned, the speed-reducing gearing 
is located in the cab, instead of beneath the car- 
body. All the gears are machine cut, and run in a 
bath of oil, in fully enclosed gear cases of the C. W. 
Hunt Company’s standard type. The same com- 
pany’s regular flexible and insulated coupling is 
used for connecting the motor to the gear case. 
There is a separate gear-case for each of the two 
motors. It will be seen that the driving gear con- 
sists of two parts which are exact duplicates of each 
other. In an emergency, one motor could be cut 
out entirely, and the locomotive operated by the re- 
maining motor, but with a reduction of hauling ca- 
pacity. 

The speed reduction of the gear case is so pro- 
portioned to the safe discharge rate of the batteries, 
the safe capacity of the motor, and to the weight of 
the locomotive, that neither the batteries nor the 
motors can be dangerously overloaded. 

The driving axles are made to the M. C. B. stand- 
ard dimensions, and run in Hunt patent roller bear- 
ings, which reduce the friction at these points to a 
very small amount. The wheels are shrunk in place, 
and have chilled treads and flanges of M. C. B. 
standard size and shape. A powerful brake is con- 
veniently located in the cab. An alarm gong is also 
provided. 

Experience has shown that in light switching serv- 
ice the batteries can be recharged at various times 
during the day while the locomotive is waiting be- 
tween hauls. For heavier service, it may be neces- 
sary to charge during the noon hour or after working 
hours in the evening. The battery is automatically 
protected during charging by well-known safety ap 
pliances which open the circuit if the current is ex- 
cessive, and also when it drops so low as to indicat 
that the battery is fully charged. The precise ar 
rangement of the charging station depends largel; 
on the details of the electric plant available, and th 
builders of the locomotive are glad to advise their 
customers as to the methods to be employed in each 
particular case. 

This locomotive is designed and built by the C 
W. Hunt Company, of West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y. Smaller locomotives intended for us« 
on the narrow-gauge tracks have been built by the 
same company for a number of years, and have been 
described in former issues of this paper. The loco 
motive illustrated could be used in many places fo: 
haulage about mines and mills where heavy work is 
done and there are railroad connections. 


COAL AND PETROLEUM IN TRINIDAD.— 
The recent British Colonial report for 1902 says 
that during the year ten licenses were issued to 
prospectors to search for petroleum and coal in 
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Trinidad. Coal has been found in several parts of 
the island, in most cases outcropping at the surface, 
but i: is chiefly lignite of a quality which would be 
unable to compete with the important coal. The 
borings for coal undertaken by the Government have 
been so far successful as to warrant further trials 
being made under expert advice. 


COAL AND ASPHALT LANDS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The selection of the coal and asphalt lands in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Indian Territory, 
for segregation and sale was completed and the re- 
port was submitted March 19. This segregation was 
made under the direction of the Commission to the 
Five Civilized Tribes by order of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and Mr. Joseph A. Taff, of the United 
States Geological Survey, was assigned to make the 


selection. With three assistants, Mr. Taff began ° 


work December 1, 1902, and during the progress of 
the survey traced the outcrop of the coal beds as 
accurately as possible through several thousand 
square miles of coal-bearing rocks, which had been, 
surveyed during the preceding five years. Nearly 
100 square miles of new territory were surveyed in 
order to complete the geological work of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw coal-fields. 

Ten coal beds were found to be of economic value 
and were located for segregation. The coal in the 
lands selected ranged in quality from that of high- 
grade bituminous coking coals to medium grade 
bituminous steaming coals that do not coke suc- 
cessfully. The coal in each bed varies slightly from 
point to point both in thickness and in quality, and 
also differs in quality from that of other beds. The 
coal beds vary in inclination beneath the surface, 
and extend from the outcrops to depths beyond the 
limit of practicable mining. 

The asphalt lands selected contain asphalt of two 
general classes. To the larger of these classes belong 
the bituminous semi-liquid deposits which are found 
permeating porous sandstones and limestones. These 
occur both in horizontal beds and in beds dipping at 
various angles to the surface. Deposits of this na- 
ture are found filling rocks that range in thickness 
irom thin beds to beds several hundred feet thick. 
The second class of asphalt is solid, has the general 
appearance of a highly bituminous coal, and is usual- 
ly clear of earthy or stony impurities. It is found fill- 
ing fissures as solid veins pitching steeply into the 
earth, and may be mined and shipped in the same 
manner as coal, 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PLASTER OF PARIS. 


lirst the gypsum rock should be crushed down 
\ith some first-class crusher, jaw crusher preferred, 
lown to about I-in. cubes. If Blake or jaw crusher 

sed, the opening should be 20 by 12 ins. 

second.—The crushed rock should then be dried 

. rotary dryer, direct heat. The products of com- 
bsstion should not pass through the material unless 

, gas or coke is used for fuel, but should pass on 
ne outside of the dryer only. The size of the dryer 
‘cpends upon the capacity required, and should 
nave in connection with it a good dust chamber for 

‘tling the dust which is valuable. 

Third.—After drying the material should again be 
ished on an ordinary Bowl crusher. 

Fourth.—It is then ground to about 80-mesh, usu- 
‘'y on French buhr stones or some pulverizer, as 

iv be desired. 

Fifth—The ground material is then passed into a 
calcining kettle, usually about 8 ft. diameter, 8 ft. 
ch, with cross flues with fire front and grates and 
“oors, also with upright shaft and stirrers near the 

ttom, driven with heavy gears above. 

The material is slowly passed into this calcining 
settle, when it soon begins to boil, more material is 
gradually added until the kettle is full. From rock 
that has been crushed and dried thoroughly, a batch 
can be calcined in about an hour and a half, depend- 
‘ng very much on the dryness of the gypsum rock, 
also of the finished product. The material contains 
enough moisture to thoroughly boil for a short time, 


when it comes to a dead state and then will boil the 
second time, and in some cases even the third time. 
The more it boils the better the quality of the ma-~ 
terial. For ordinary plaster work but one boiling 
is required; for fine work and plaster of paris, two 
boilings are necessary. 

This is where the chemical change takes place. 
After it is sufficiently calcined or boiled, it should 
be immediately emptied and placed into hoppers or 
bins made of brick or iron, after which it is ready to 
be conveyed and elevated to the storage bins to be 
packed in barrels or sacks ready for the market. As 
soon as the kettle is emptied another charge should 
be immediately put in. 

To manufacture, say, 10 tons of plaster of paris 
an hour would require the following machinery: 

1. Crusher for crushing the material down to 1I-in. 
cubes; estimated price, $1,000. 

2. Rotary dryer, direct heat, 48 ins. in diameter, 
27 ft. long, together with dust room; estimated price, 
$2,500. 

3. “Bowl” crusher for crushing the material after 
drying fine enough to grind on buhr stones; esti- 
mated price, $300. 

4. Four French buhr stones for grinding; estimat- 
ed price, $1,200 each. 

5. Two calcining kettles; estimated price, $1,200 
each. 

6. Necessary hoppers, bins and conveyors, also 
power. 

It will require about 150-h.p. engine with the neces- 
sary boilers for same. 

If it is desired to make this material into wall 
plaster, which is now largely done, in addition to 
the above, it will be necessary to have a dryer for 
drying sand and a hair picker for picking the hair 
and the necessary dry mixers for mixing the dif- 
ferent materials. 


MINERALS IN NORTH BORNEO. 


In a paper read recently before the Society of 
Arts in London, Mr. Henry Walker, Commis- 
sioner of Lands for British North Borneo, said 
that gold and coal have long been known to exist 
in North Borneo. At one time the alluvial gold- 
field round Darvel Bay and on the Segama River 
seemed likely to be an attractive one, and in 1888 
nearly 100 Chinese were washing for gold on what 
is now the Darvel Bay Company’s Tobacco Estate; 
but in those days we had no regular steamer to 
Darvel Bay, the miners had to pay heavy prices 
for provisions, and what may yet be a profitable 
gold-field ceased to be worked. In Sarawak and 
in Dutch Borneo the alluvial gold is worked by 
Chinese settlers. These people make a living by 
agriculture, and they have all the comforts afford- 
ed by the presence of their wives and families. 
If our Chinese gold workers had facilities similar 
to those in South Borneo, we should to-day have a 
large gold-working population in Darvel Bay. 

Coal is being prospected for by a syndicate, and 
their engineer, Mr. Phillips, has lately located, 
and traced for a mile, a 3-ft. seam in the vicinity 
of Cowie Harbor, on the east coast, and it is con- 
fidently anticipated that this seam will shortly 
be worked. Coal also exists at Naloyan, near the 
railway. In 1902, a very important mineral con- 
cession was granted to an influential syndicate on 
the understanding that a large sum of money is 
to be spent annually on prospecting. This syndi- 
cate has lately sent out a number of experienced 
prospectors to explore our territory, and has of- 
fered a reward for finding minerals. A lode of 
manganese ore was lately found by Mr. John 
Carnarvon on the Borneo Coffee Company’s es- 
tate in Marudu Bay. Copper and antimony are 
both believed to exist in North Borneo. Platinum 
is found in small quantities in conjunction with 
the alluvial gold in the Segama River. Mineral 
oil oozes out in various places, notably in the 
Sequati River, at the extreme north of the terri- 
tory, and on the Klias Peninsula. Iron ores are 
also known to exist in large quantities. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Winona Copper Company, Michigan. 


This company is developing a copper mine in the 
Lake Superior country. Its report for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1902, shows that 1,660 ft. of de- 
velopment work was done during the year, and that 
a quantity of new machinery was erected. In De- 
cember a test of rock taken from the mine was be- 
gun, and lasted until the end of February of the cur- 
rent year. During this time 12,895 tons of rock 
were stamped, from which 436,144 lb. of mineral, 
or 33.8 lb. per ton, was obtained. The total yield 
of fine copper, including 19,752 lb. of mass copper, 
was 301,339 lb., showing an average of 23.4 lb. per 
ton, or 1.17 per cent. : 

The financial statement shows that receipts from 
sales of 101,188 lb. of copper at an average of 
127%c., were $13,028. Receipts on account of assess- 
ment No. 1 were $90,744, making a total of $103,772. 
Expenses at the mine were $48,059; other expenses, 
$7,003, making a total of $55,062, and leaving a bal- 
ance of $48,710. At the commencing of the year 
there was a deficiency of $0,617, showing a balance 
on hand at the close of the year of $39,093. 

President John Stanton’s report says: “The un- 
derground work during the year was confined to 
drifting on the lode in the direction in which the 
previous work had indicated the probability of dis- 
covering paying ground, and in making preparation 
for a mill test, which would determine the yield of 
the rock that could be taken from the copper-bear- 
ing portions of the lode through which the levels 
had passed. 

“The only stamp that could be made available 
was the head.in the Atlantic Mining Company’s mill 
then engaged in stamping rock from the Champion 
Mine. This head was not ready for use until early 
in December, when it began to stamp rock from our 
mine with quite satisfactory results. These results 
warranted the directors in adopting a policy of ac- 
tive exploration of the territory towards our south- 
ern boundary, both by extending the lower levels 
and by sinking another shaft from the surface at a 
suitable distance from the shaft now in use. 

“An assessment of $1 per share ($100,000) on the 
capital stock of the company, payable March 12, 
1903, has been called for, in order to provide funds 
for the purposes named.” 





Mason & Barry, Limited. 


The report of this company, which works an ex- 
tensive deposit of copper-bearing pyrites in the San 
Domingos Mine, in Portugal, covers the year end- 
ing December 31, 1902. The directors’ report says: 
“The total quantity of ore broken and raised at the 
mine during 1902 was 177,563 tons, as against 129,- 
314 tons in 1901, and the shipments during the same 
period (inclusive of ore from the’ cementation 
works) amounted to 405,111 tons, as against 449,760 
tons in the previous year. The quantity of ore sold 
and invoiced for its sulphur value during 1902 
amounted to 413,309 tons, as against 453,027 tons in 
1901. 

After writing off for depreciation of works, plant, 
etc., the sum of £20,681, which is approximately the 
value of new works and plant added to capital ac- 
count during the year, and allowing for the variation 
in the estimated value of the stocks on hand on De- 
cember 31, 1902, and after deducting management 
expenses and income tax, the net profits on working 
account have amounted to the sum of £90,495, to 
which has to be added the sum of £9,316 received as 
dividend on La Sabina shares, and the sum of £1,301 
from sundries, making together a total profit for the 


year of £101,112. Assets reported are: 
1900. 1901. 1902. 
St’ks in Eng. and on the con’t £18,167 £11,384 £17,271 
Stocks in Portugal, bal. of cost 
of ore at cementation works 42,880 33,156. 21,554 
Ore ready for shipment ...... 26,893 16,142 27,64? 
Copper precipitate .......-.-- 11,170 9,816 8,832 











WOR Scr bake ceynawes _ £99,110 £70,498 £75,298 


“The mine assets in Portugal (after writing off 
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for depreciation) stood at £115,496. These assets 
embrace works, buildings, land, plant, etc.; railways, 
shipping piers, tugboats, etc.; mine stores and cash 
assets; stocks of ore and copper precipitate. 

“The profit realized on the year’s working amounts 
to £101,112, to which has to be added the balance— 
£8,564—brought forward from 1901, making £109,- 
676; the directors having written the sum of £2,000 
off La Sabina shares, there remains a balance for 
appropriation of £107,676. From this balance the 
directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 
55 per cent, or 11s. per share, the appropriation of 
£1,000 to the staff pension fund, and to carry forward 
the sum of £4,832 to the next account.” 


Alaska Mexican Gold 


This company works a large deposit of low-grade 
ore on Douglas Island, Alaska, adjoining the prop- 
erty of the Alaska Treadwell Company. Its report 
covers the year 1902. The capital stock is $1,000,- 
ooo in shares of $5 each. Of this stock a total of 
$900,000 has been issued, $100,000 being held by the 
company. 


Mining Company. 


The earnings and expenses for the year were as 


making a total of 5,286 ft. The greater part of this 
was done on the 330 and 440-ft. levels. Develop- 
ment, however, is being pushed on the 550-ft. level, 
and a little work has been done on the 660-ft. level. 
This work has shown some considerable bodies of 
ore, similar to that now being obtained from the 
mine. The estimate of ore in sight at the close of 
the year was 161,450 tons, chiefly on the 440 and 550- 
ft. levels. In addition to this, there is an estimated 
tonnage of 122,000 above the 550-ft. level, which is 
not yet developed. 

The average assay value of 1,512 samples taken in 
the mine from each level was $2.01 per ton. Ex- 
cluding the cost of shaft sinking, the cost of mining 
and developing was $1.059 per ton of output. The 
total amount of ore mined and sent to the mill dur- 
ing the year was 207,455 tons, which includes 9,157 
tons obtained from development work. The larger 
proportion of the ore mined, or 64.1 per cent, came 
from the 330-ft. level. 

The 120-stamp mill crushed during the year 207,- 
455 tons of ore, the yield being shown above. The 
mill ran 216 days 15 hours during the year, the aver- 
age duty being 5.83 tons per stamp per day. The 
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-Scale 


150 Feet to One Inch 


follows, the averages being based on 207,455 tons ore 
milled and 3,528 tons sulphurets treated: 


Per ton. 
$1.0199 
5,196 0.0250 
209,960 1.0121 
$426,732 $2.0570 
$1.0590 
0.2322 
0.1248 
0.0193 
0.0112 
0.0030 
0.0005 
0.0049 
0.0100 


Amount. 
Free gold from mill $211,576 
Base bars 


Sulphurets treated 
Total receipts 
$219,706 


48,180 
25,896 


Mining 

Milling 

Sulphuret treatment 
General expense, Douglas Island ... 4,011 
San Francisco office 2,313 
London office 616 
Paris office 101 
Consulting engineer 1,014 
Bullion charges 2,071 


$1.4649 
0.1774 


$303,908 
36,799 


$340,707 
$86,025 


Total working Costs ......626 000000 
Construction 


Total costs $1.6423 


$0.4147 


Net profit 


The balance carried over from 1901 was $36,506; 
making a total credit to profit and loss of $122,531, 
brought forward to current year. Current assets 
include $3,845 stores and $92,104 cash on hand. The 
company owns 100 shares Tacoma Smelting Com- 
pany stock, valued at $10,262. 

The work done, and the ore developed in the mine 
at the close of the year, are shown in a map attached 
to the report, which is reproduced herewith. 

The -report of General Superintendent Joseph 
MacDonald says that the exploration and develop- 
ment work for the year included 2,022 ft. drifting; 
307 ft. cross-cutting; 670 ft. intermediate drifting; 
218 ft. shaft sinking; 153 ft. station and skip shoots, 
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sents ee. 
quantity of sulphurets saved on the concentrating 
tables was 3,792 tons. The mill ran 150 days, 3 
hours by water, and 146 days, 13 hours by steam. 
The quicksilver used in the batteries was 42,844 Ib., 
and on the plates 5,372 lb. Repairs to the mill in- 
cluded 345 new shoes, 260 dies, 182 stamp stems 
broken and replaced, 2 new cam shafts, 20 new tap- 
pets, 27 boss-heads and 5 new mortars. There were 
also g new vanner-belts placed during the year. 
The quantity of sulphurets sent to the Tacoma Smelt- 
er and treated there was 3,528 tons. As will be seen 
from the expense statement, the sulphurets furnished 
very nearly one-half of the bullion saved. At the 
close of the year there were 272 tons of sulphurets 
on hand awaiting treatment. 

The time lost in the mill was chiefly due to the 
reconstruction of the plant after the fire in February. 
This fire completely destroyed the gallows frame, 
shaft house and compressor, and besides did con- 
siderable damage to the mill building. The com- 
pressor was not materially damaged, but the dynamo 
of the electric light plant was a total loss. The 
cost of reconstruction was $23,801. 

The ore-bin in the mill was strengthened by addi- 
tional posts, caps and sills, and two additional ore 
cars were placed in the equipment. At the begin- 
ning of the year, horses were substituted for men 
in tramming ore to the shoots. Some trouble has 
arisen in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining 
transportation for the concentrates to Tacoma. The 
two barges used for this purpose were not able to 


take all the product, and the steamship companies 
would not take concentrates, so long as they could 
secure any other freight. 

There were 13 accidents during the year, in which 
5 were killed, 2 seriously and 6 slightly injured, 
One man was killed by falling down a raise, one 
by a mine car, two while loading concentrates, and 
one while erecting a gallows frame. Of tlie jp. 
juries, two were caused by falling of rock, two by 
falling down .shafts, two by mine cars, one b) o 
plosives and one in the mil}, 

Labor was plentiful during the year. The ‘report 
gives the rate of wages paid as follows, these rates 
being in all cases in addition to board and lodg- 
ing, which is furnished by the company to all its 
employees, with the exception of Indian laborers: 
Machine drillers, $2.50 per day; helpers, $2.25; 
amalgamators, $90 per month; feeders, $70 per 
month; vanner men, $65 to $100 per month; black- 
smiths, $4 per day; tool sharpeners, $3.50; black- 
smith helpers, $2; white mine labor, $2 per day, with 
board and lodging; Indian labor, $2 per day, without 
board and lodging. 


Union Copper, Land & Mining Company, Michigan, 
The directors’ report for the year 1902 says: 
“During the past year we have continued and final- 
ly brought to a conclusion the engineering and other 
work to which reference has previously been made. 
Each tract of land has been carefully surveyed, 
and its area, contour and boundaries noted; cor- 
ner posts and other landmarks, which were found 
in place and in good condition, have been identi- 
fied, while many others which had become obliter- 
ated have now been properly located. We have also 
finished the work of estimating the quantity and na- 
ture of the standing timber with which a very large 
part of the property is covered. Practically all the 
pine had been removed years ago, only about 150, 
ooo ft. remaining. There are, however, still stand- 
ing Over 3,000,000 ft. of hemlock, and about 300,000 
cords of hard wood, with a quantity of cedar, spruce, 
basswood, etc., all of which for mining, manufac- 
turing or fuel purposes already commands a good 
price and which is steadily increasing. We have, 
moreover, explored so far as possible by surface ex- 
amination the outcrops of different geological for- 
mations, having previously examined, by the aid of 
the diamond drill, some of the underlying mineral 
lodes. These and similar reliable data have now 
been for the first time collected, recorded and filed 
in the company’s archives, thus being made readily 
available whenever information relative to the phys- 
ical or geological characteristics of the property is 
needed. This has required a considerable outlay. 
“Although for well-known causes there has been 
little or no demand for mining lands during the 
past year or more, the recent revival of interest in 
copper matters has induced renewed inquiry as to a 
number of different tracts during the last few 
months. While existing mines have so far been 
able to supply the consumptive demand, we believe 
that the steadily increasing call for this meta! will 
require in the future, as in the past, new sources of 
supply—especially for Lake copper—and that a mar- 
ket will thus be made for all available mineral !ands 
in that section. 
“It should be borne in mind that the 200 diff: rent 
parcels comprising our 7,000 acres are all | 
on the so-called mineral belt, and extend o 
distance of 100 miles from north to south. De. 
ments during the last five years have shown 
preconceived notions as to the richest miner: 
posits, based upon information acquired thr 
the relatively small number of working mine 
entirely misleading, and that no one can 
prophesy on what yet undiscovered lodes the 
Michigan mines of the future will be located 
“The total expense during the past year, less i 
terest, etc., amounted to $8,851, which will be 
duced during the current year as the surveying 
other work above referred to is now finished. 
cash balance in the treasury on January 1, 1903 
$83,856.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail prices, 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





Mond Gas. Philadelphia; prepared and issued by 
R. D. Wood & Co. Pages, 104; illustrated. 

The Story of “South Africa” Newspaper and Its 
Founder. Told by Others. London, England; 
published by South Africa. Pages, 188; illus- 
trated. 

Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining. By Titus 
Uike. New York; John Wiley & Sons. London; 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. Pages, 176; illustrated. 
rice, $3, net. : 

L’Aluminum. Ses Proprietes—Ses Applications. 
By Dr. P. Moissonnier. Paris, France; Gauthier- 
Villars. Pages, 222; illustrated. Price (in New 
York), $2.50. 

Aide-Memoire de Photographie pour 1903. Twenty- 
eighth Year. By Dr. C. Fabre. Paris, France; 
Gauthier-Villars. Pages, 300. Price (in New 
York), paper, 60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 

Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec, 1902. 
J. Obalski, Engineer and Inspector of Mines. 
Quebec, P. Q.; published by the Department of 
Lands, Mines and Fisheries. Pages, 50. 

California Miners’ Association, Proceedings of the 
Eleventh Annual Convention. 1902. Edward H. 
Benjamin, Secretary. San Francisco; published 
by the Association. Pages, 172; illustrated. 

Report to the President on the Anthracite Coal 
Strike of May-October, 1902, by the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission. Washington; Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Pages, 172; with map. 

Shipping Mines and Coal Railroads of Illinois and 
Indiana, with Map. Compiled by A. Bement. Chi- 
cago; issued by the Peabody Coal Company.. 
Text, 56 pages; Map, mounted, 42 by 60 ins, 

Statistical Resume of the Empire of Japan. Thirty- 
sixth Year of Meiji (1901). Prepared by the Gen- 
eral Statistical Bureau; N. Hannabura, Director. 

lokio, Japan; published by the Bureau. Pages, 


yA 
164. 


The Restoration of the Ancient Irrigation Works on 

Tigris; or the Re-creation of Chaldea. By 
ir William Willcocks. Cairo, Egypt; National 
‘rinting Department. Pages, 72; with maps and 


“Ys 


tec 


Tie Copper Handbook. A Manual of the Copper 
dustry of the World. Volume III. For the 
»car 1902. Compiled by Horace J. Stevens, 
Houghton, Mich.; Horace J. Stevens. Pages, 600. 
rice, buckram, $5; full library morocco, $7.50. 


De: Kaliberieren der Walzen. Eine Vollstandige 
cmlung von Kaliberierungs Beispielen Syste- 
isch Geordnet und Erlautert. By Prof. Alb. 
ot. In two Parts; each 32 pages text and 40 

tables. Leipzig, Germany; Arthur Felix. 
, for both parts (in New York), $9.75. 
‘improvement of Rivers. A Treatise on the 
1ods Employed for Improving Streams for 
1 Navigation and for Navigation by Means 
“ocks and Dams. By B. F. Thomas and D. A. 
tt, United States Engineers. New York; John 
ley & Sons. London; Chapman & Hall, Limit- 

Pages, 370; illustrated. Price, $6, net. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 





‘ec of Michigan. Twentieth Annual Report of the 

‘wrcau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Scott 

“riswold, Commissioner. Lansing, Mich.; State 

‘inter. Pages, 532; illustrated. 

‘his report gives much information on the labor 
“onditions of Michigan and the various incidents 
01 the year which it covers. So far as mining is con- 
ce tned, the chief information given in the report is 
in relation. to the coal mines of Michigan. which rep- 
resent a growing industry. In 1902, however, this 
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was somewhat interrupted by a strike of the miners, 
which lasted several months. The copper and iron 
industries of the Upper Peninsula are not treated in 
this volume, as their work is described by the sepa- 
rate departments under the charge of the Mineral 
Commissioner of the State. 





Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Maryland. 1902. Thomas A. Smith, Chief of 
Bureau. Baltimore, Md.; Published by the Bu- 
reau. Pages, 372; with tables and illustrations. 


This report contains a great deal of information 
on labor conditions in the various industries of 
Maryland, and on the strike and other labor trou- 
bles which have occurred during the year. These 
industries are of a varied nature, the most interest- 
ing to us being the chapter devoted to the Cumber- 
land coal district, which is the only coal-field of the 
State." This industry was generally prosperous dur- 
ing the year on account of the unusual demand for 
soft coal during the anthracite strike. The Cumber- 
land field, although of comparatively limited extent, 
furnishes a large tonnage, and the quality of the 
coal is very good, the mines of the district supply- 
ing a special demand which no other field seems to 
be able to reach. The statistics of labor, wages, etc., 
given in the report are very complete and in very 
conveniently arranged form. 





Geological Survey of Newfoundland. Reports Upon 
a Geological Exploration in the White Bay Dis- 
trict and Upon the Mineral Statistics of New- 
foundland. James P. Howley, Geologist. St. 
Johns, Newfoundland; published for the Survey. 
Pages, 56. 

This pamphlet contains a statement of the min- 

eral production of Newfoundland for the year 1902, 

which has already been summarized in our columns. 


In addition to this, it contains a report of an exami- 


nation made of the White Bay District, which has 
recently attracted considerable attention, owing to 
the discovery of gold at Sop’s Arm. The results 
obtained from this examination indicate the exist- 
ence of gold-bearing quartz veins in several locali- 
ties, although the determination of their actual value 
must be left to further exploration. The district 
has never been carefully studied, although a prelimi- 
nary visit was made nearly 40 years ago by the late 
Alexander Murray. The geological structure is 
complicated, and it is quite possible that other min- 
eral deposits may be developed. The facts so far 
ascertained, tend to prove that although the lower 
Silurian formation are probably the chief gold-bear- 
ing rocks of the region, the conditions which seem 
to favor the existence of gold do not extend to the 
entire series, but are limited to such portions as 
have undergone an intermediate degree of metamor- 
phosis, brought about by the action of the eruptive 
rocks upon the pyritiferous slates. The decision of 
the Survey seems to be that further careful explora- 
tion is justifiable by the indications so far brought 
to notice. 





Mining Bureau, Philippine Islands. Bulletin No, 2. 
Complete List of Spanish Mining Claims Record- 
ed in the Bureau. Compiled by Charles H. Bur- 
ritt, Chief of Bureau. Manila, P. I.; Bureau of 
Public Printing. Pages, 28. 


The Mining Bureau of the Philippines has had 
some difficult work before it, owing to the fragment- 
ary nature of the records attainable, and to the va- 
riety of mining regulations and concessions existing 
in the Islands. The data contained in the present 
Bulletin presents in tabular form a complete and ac- 
curate list of all the mining claims given in the 
Spanish records and in the archives of the mining 
bureau of the colonial government. There are cer- 
tain other outside claims, the number of which is 
not known, as the proceedings for the obtaining of 
titles had never been completed. There are three 
classes of mining claims existing in the Philippine 
Islands. Those for which concessions were formally 
issued under royal decree of the Spanish govern- 
ment; second, those in process of demarkation as 


' 


. 





provided by the regulations; third, those for which 
petitions have been accepted with deposit of fees, in 
accordance with the decree of the Governor-General, 
issued in 1898. The total number of claims recorded 
in all classes is no less than 2,212, scattered over the 
different islands. These include gold, copper, iron, 
coal, petroleum, phosphates, clays of different de- 
scription, marble and limestone. The collection and 
classification of these claims has involved a great 
deal of labor, but it was necessary in order to place 
the Bureau in a position where it could determine 
vested rights under the Spanish law, and could as- 
certain what deposits might be open to new loca- 
tions, whenever provisions is made for them in the 
Islands. It may be added that actual workings of 
these claims have been limited to some alluvial 
gold, principally in the provinces of Amobs Cama- 
rines, Benguet and Nueva Ecija; coal in Cebu and 
Mindoro; copper in Ambos Camarines; marble and 
building stone in Bataan and other provinces. Some 
concessions for mining sulphur are also recorded in 
Leyte. The actual amount of mining done, however, 
in the Philippines is not large, and the possibilities 
of building up a mineral industry there are yet to be 
determined, 





Hardening, Tempering, Annealing and Forging of 
Steel. A Treatise on the Practical Treatment and 
Working of High and Low-Grade Steel. By 
Joseph V. Woodworth. New York; Norman W. 
Henley & Co. Pages, 288; with 201 engravings. 
Price, $2.50. 

We recently noted a work by the same author on 
“Dies and Their Use in Iron and Steel Manufac- 
ture.” This book is prepared on very much the 
same lines as the former; that is, to give the infor- 
mation on the treatment and working of steel which 
will be of practical value to the mechanic and manu- 
facturer. There is very little of a theoretical kind— 
only sufficient to make clear some of the points in 
the book. The most part is devoted to the different 
processes in use in the treatment of steel, such as 
heating, annealing, forging, hardening, tempering 
and the like. Naturally, much of the information 
has been compiled, although the author, as a prac- 
tical man, shows his thorough acquaintance with, 
and his experience in, the uses of steel in the shop. 
The book includes chapters on the Selection of Steel 
for Various Purposes; Annealing Processes; on the 
Heating and Cooling of Steel; on the Hardening of 
Steel by Different Methods; on the Tempering of 
Steel by Different Methods; on the Tempering of 
Tool Steel; on the Manufacture of Dies; on Forg- 
ing and Welding; and on Grinding. There is also 
a chapter on miscellaneous methods and processes 
and a number of tables which are useful in metal 
working, such as sizes of threads, weights of round, 
square and hexagon steel, weight of sheets, weights 
of bars and the like. We are pleased to see that the 
author realizes that the metric system will in time 
be generally adopted, and that he gives tables of 
metric measures as well as of the old measures. 

The author is evidently familiar with his work, 
and the results of his experience are shown in the 
selection of his material, and the methods in which 
it is presented. It is a useful and practical book. 


IRON TRUST IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.— 
The Austrian and Hungarian iron manufacturers last 
week succeeded in forming a new trust. The former 
organization was dissolved in 1900, and since then 
several unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
reconstruct the combination. 


GERMAN COAL PRICES.—The prices fixed by 
the Westphalian Coal Syndicate for the current year, 
beginning April 1, show a decrease, varying from 12 
to 24c., from those of last year. Some of the prices 
are as follows, f.o.b. colliery: Run-of-mine, $2.40 
per metric ton; run-of-mine, not less than 50 per 
cent lump, $2.52; forge coal, small, $2.52, large, 
$2.64; screened coal, $2.76; best hard bituminous, 
$3; gas coal, from $2.16 for slack to $2.88 for lump; 
run-of-mine, free-burning coal, $2.88. 
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RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


Spectatty REpPorTeD. 


WuHeEN Statute oF Limirations COMMENCES TO 
RUN ON VIOLATION oF Trust.—Where A. & B. pur- 
chased a mining claim and the deed to the interest 
of both was taken in the name of the latter, the four- 
year statute of limitation prescribed by the laws 
of Montana (Code of Civil Procedure, section 343) 
began to run against an action by A. to enforce the 
trust created by such conveyance on the day that A. 
acquired knowledge that B. had repudiated that trust. 
Such suit would not suspend the operation of the 
statute of limitation against an action for an ac- 
counting on the ores taken from the claim and to re- 
strain the operation of the mine.—Mantel v. Specula- 
tor Mining Company (71 Pacific Reporter, 665) ; 
Supreme Court of Montana. 


CoMPARATIVE RIGHTS OF LIENHOLDERS ON MICHI- 
GAN Mininc Property.—The law of Michigan (Com- 
piled Laws, 1897, section 5472)* giving a lien on the 
property of a foreign mining corporation doing busi- 
ness in the State to laborers and persons furnishing 
materials for the same, and section 10,755, giving 
such to laborers and persons furnishing materials for 
any mining corporation are concurrent and simul- 
taneous and neither has priority over the other. 
Where the holder of a material man’s lien on mining 
property, which was also incumbered by another sim- 
ilar lien, purchased the property, equity will not treat 
his lien as merged in his title so as to give the other 
lien priority and the property should be sold and the 
proceeds applied to the payment of the respective 
liens, pro rata; and where the holder of a judgment 
against such mining corporation caused a portion of 
such property to be sold under execution and applied 
the proceeds on his judgment, as between him and 
the other lienholders on an accounting such proceeds 
should be deducted from the pro rata share coming 
to him under his lien.—Bullock Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. Sunday Lake Iron Mining Company (93 
Northwestern Reporter, 611); Supreme Court of 
Michigan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
~aneanne be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MaNnaGiInG EpttTor. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by correspondents. 


A Correction. 

Sir.—In the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouURNAL, 
December 109, 1902, page 781, you published an ab- 
stract of an article from the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society (Volume 24, No. 9), entitled 
“Rapid Volumetric Method for Determining Phos- 
phoric Acid in Fertilizers,” and assigned A. G. 
Woodman as the author. This was evidently a mis- 
take on your part, as it was written by the under- 
signed. 

This method has been quite extensively abstracted 
from your paper, both in the French and German 
journals. I have run across it at least half a dozen 
times. 

It is a matter of slight importance; but I feel 
confident that you will be glad to correct the mis- 
take, now that your attention is called to it. 


ARTHUR L. Emery. 
San Francisco, April 24, 1903. 


Stealing Platinum from Laboratories. 


Sir.—Within the last four months an individual, 
evidently well acquainted with conditions of the 
chemical laboratories of manufacturing plants, es- 
pecially iron and steel works, has been plunder- 
ing laboratories in Virginia, West Virginia, and re- 
cently in Ohio, of their platinum ware. We have had 
over a dozen such robberies within the last four 
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months. From the way the thief goes about it, it 
is evident that he must have been formerly an iron 
chemist, thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 
of the chemical laboratories in the districts men- 
tioned. From what we can learn, he is now trav- 
eling up the Ohio River, probably with the intention 
of getting into Pennsylvania. A great service can 
be done by your valuable JourNAt if you will make 
these facts known, in order to put the chemists of 
iron, steel, cement and other works throughout the 
Central States, on their guard against him. 
Ermer & AMEND. 
New York City, May 4, 1903. 


SELENIUM IN COKE.—A paper recently read 
before the Yorkshire (England) section of the So- 
ciety of Cehmical Industry described a process for 
determining the quantity of selenium in coke. By 
means of tests after the method of L. v. Babo and 
Fresenius for separating selenium from arsenic, the 
author had found the amount of selenium in coke 
made from Yorkshire coal varied from a slight trace 
to 0.015 per cent. 


IRON ORE IN NORWAY.—The Trafikbolaget 
Grangesberg-Oxelosund has acquired a predominant 
interest (amounting to 90 per cent of the shares) in 
the two leading iron-mining and exporting com- 
panies in Norrland—the Luossavaara-Kiirunavaara 
Aktiebolag and the Aktiebolaget Gellivare Malm fait. 
The present capital of the concern is 21,160,000 kr., 
which is now increased by 10,000,000 kr., the State 
also granting a loan of 20,000,000 kr. For a period of 
thirty years 650,000 kr. are to be paid to the State 
every half-year, equal to 0.375 per cent of the cost of 
constructing the line between Gellivare and the 
frontier. The Luossavaara Company has the right 
to gradually increase the transport of ore between 
Kiiruna and the Norweigian frontier up to at least 
1,500,000, eventually to 2,000,000 tons, the quantity 
at present dispatched being 1,200,000 tons. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; 
preference will be given to topics which seem to be of interest 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
nor can_we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. While names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and addresses. Preference will, of 
course, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers. 


De Laval Zinc Ore Treatment Patents.—I have 
seen references to a new process for treating zinc 
ores devised by Dr. De Laval, a Swedish scientist. 
Can I obtain his address, or other particulars ?— 
ateoas. 

Answer.—Mr. De Laval is a very fertile inventor, 
having taken out many patents covering various 


devices. We have seen no particulars with regard 
to his process for treating zinc ores. His present 
address is “care Trollhattans Elektriska Aktiebolag, 
Trollhattan, Sweden.” 


Calcium Nitrate—Can you give me the following 
information regarding nitrate of calcium? 1. Is it 
produced extensively, either mined or as a byprod- 
uct? 2. Can you supply the names of companies 
that deal in it? 3. Can you give me the approximate 
value of a 20-ton lot of it? I do not want the re- 


fined chemical product, but a commercial article.— 
Be eeu es 


Answer.—1. We do not know that calcium nitrate 
is produced in this country. It is made as a by- 
product at some chemical works in Germany. The 
little used here is imported from that country. 

2. The principal dealers and importers here are 
Fuerst Brothers & Co., whose address is No. 2 
Stone Street, New York. 

3. The price varies according to quality. The im- 
porters quote, for the chemical product, 10%4c. per 
Ib. for No. 1, and 7%4c. for No. 2 grade, f.0.b. New 
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York. No price can be quoted for a natural product, 
The demand is not large, and importations are made 
only on orders. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLuRGy, 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of patents relating to mining and 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING Jovrnat 
upon the receipt of 25 cents. In ordering specifications vor. 
respondents are requested to name the issue of the Jovrnat 
in which notice of the patent appeared. 


Week Ending April 28, 1903. 7 
726,239. PROCESS OF MAKING PIGMENTS.—William 
J. Armbruster, St. Louis, Mo. In the manufacture oi pig. 
ments, the process of adding barium hydrate to a soluble 
salt of zinc other than the sulphate, then adding su!phate 
of zinc, and recovering the resulting precipitates. 


726,259. PUMP.—Willard B. Culver, Carbondale, Pa., as. 
signor to Eli E. Hendrick, Carbondale, Pa. In a pump, the 
combination with a casing, of a shaft having propellers 
mounted thereon, a hub through which said shaft passes, 
a part connected to said hub which exerts yielding pres- 
sure against the interior of said casing at one side, and a 
part also connected to said hub, on the other side, which 
has a rigid bearing against the interior of said casing and 
opposes the application of said yielding pressure. 


726,263. APPARATUS FOR DELIVERING AIR UNDER 
PRESSURE.—Herbert Davis, Walthamstow, England, as- 
signor to Hugh Swanton, London, England. In apparatus 
for delivering air under pressure the combination of a ro- 
tary shaft, weighted feeders disposed around said shaft and 
opening toward same, an intake-chamber formed between 
the shaft and feeders, compressed-air discharge chambers 
disposed circumferentially, an air-chamber disposed around 
the shaft and in communication with the discharge-cham- 
bers, discharge-orifices disposed in said air-chamber around 
the shaft, a fixed air-discharge trunk adjacent to said ori- 
fices, a flexible annular diaphragm subject to the pressure 
of the discharge, turned-metal jointing-rings, one on the 
flexible diaphragm and the other on the rotating air-cham- 
ber. 

-26,278. ARTIFICIAL STONE.—Thomas K. Gaines, Bur- 
net, Tex. An artificial stone comprising a mixture of 
sand and cement impregnated and combined with alum, an 
acid, gum and zinc oxide. 


726,286. CONVEYER.—John Harmon, Chicago, Ill. A 
conveyer comprising a stationary frame having belt-wheels 
at the top and bottom thereof, and a movable frame, having 
belt-wheels at the top thereof, extensible vertically from 
the top of the stationary frame, and endless conveyer- 
chains passing around said wheels. 


726,294. METHOD OF EXTRACTING GOLD FROM 
ORES.—Frederick J. Hoyt, Chicago, Ill. A method of 
milling gold ore consisting of the following steps: First 
pulverizing the ore; second, distributing the ore thinly over 
a wide, long and open sluiceway; third, flowing the ore 


and propelling it forward over its bed by the action of a 
stream of chemical solution adapted to dissolve the ore; 
fourth, automatically screening and separating the solution 
from the tailings by the same force; and fifth, subjecting 
the solution to a reagent to precipitate the gold therein. 


726,338. PERFORATED-BOTTOM FURNACE.—Peter | 
terson, McKeesport, Pa., assignor to National Tube C 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa. A _ heating-furnace for tube-p! 
and other blanks provided with a bed, gas and air port: 
the sides thereof, supports on said bed, and a perfor:t 
hearth on said supports, said hearth being constructed 
leave open spaces over the air and gas ports, thereby per- 
mitting the flame and gas to pass up at the sides ther 
and over the same. 


726,364. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—Ernst A. Sjostedt, S 
Ste. Marie, Canada, assignor to the Lake Superior Power 
Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. In an electric smvlt- 
ing-furnace, the combination of a water-jacketed bcdy- 
case with refractory lining provided with slag-notch, vent- 
holes and stoke holes, a water-jacketed bottom frame !cld 
removably on said body and carrying a refractory lining 
on a plate secured to said frame and having a tapping-liole 
or metal-notch provided in one of the ends, a cover of 
refractory material having feed and vent holes and open- 
ing for the electrode, an upper electrode held adjusta ly 
suspended within said opening of the cover and a bottom 
electrode embedded in the bottom lining and its ends in 
contact with the metallic frame of the bottom and wires 
connecting ‘the upper electrode and the bottom frame to 4 
suitable electric generator. 
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726.422. TUYERE FOR BLAST-FURNACES.—Oliver 5S. 
Garrettson, Buffalo, N. Y. The combination with a fur- 
ce and its tuyere, of’a blast-pipe arranged above said 
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tuyere and provided at its outlet with a stuffing-box, and 
a tuyere-pipe having its upper end arranged in said stuffing- 
box and capable of being raised and lowered in the same 
and having its lower end turned inwardly and detachably 
connected with said tuyere. , 

726,432. APPARATUS FOR REFINING ZINC SPELTER. 
—Thos. Jones, Iola, ..an., assignor of one-half to Nelson 
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fF. Acers, Iola, Kan. The combination with a muffle, of 
a water-bosh disposed beneath the same and provided with 
an air-duct extending throughout its length. 

726,475. MACHINE FOR MOLDING PLASTIC MATE- 
RIAL.—Ervin W. Stevens, Philadelphia, Pa. In combina- 


tion, a mold-carrier having teeth, plungers projecting be- ' 


tween the teeth and a toothed wheel meshing with the teeth 
of the carrier and operating tie plungers. 


726,498. CEMENT AND GRAVEL SEPARATOR.—Joseph 
Behm, San Francisco, Cal. An apparatus for the sepa- 
ration of cement from gravei and pulverizing the cement 
consisting of a cylinder anc an adjustable supporting- 
framework therefor; annular t‘acks fixed around the ex- 
terior of the cylinder, and beari..g-rollers on the frame en- 








gaging said tracks; annular gears formed of sections bolted 
to the cylinder; a shaft extending along the outside of the 
cylinder and provided with pinions to engage said gears; 

power-transmitting shaft extending transversely across 
he head end of the cylinder and intermeshing gears be- 
ween the two shafts; and means for maintaining the trans- 
tmitting-gear in mesh with the gear of the first-named shaft 
onsisting of boxes in which the power-shaft is journaled, 
aid boxes having slots transverse to the axis, and bolts 
assing through said slots whereby the boxes and power- 
shaft may be moved to maintain the gears in mesh when the 
‘nclination of the cylinder is changed. 


521. APPARATUS FOR CRUSHING OR CRUSHING 
\ND SORTING ORES, ETC.—Erminio Ferraris, Monte- 
‘oni, Italy, assignor of one-fourth to Walter Renton In- 
zalls, Lynn, Mass. An ore-crushing apparatus consisting 
of a grinding-cylinder divided into two compartments by 





a partition parallel with the heads of said cylinder, said 
partition being provided with an opening for the return of 
oversize ore and with openings intermediate between the 
said opening and the outer edge of the partition, means for 
crushing the ore in one of said compartments, means for 
sifting the ore which has passed into the other compart- 
ment and ‘discharging the sifted ore therefrom, and a re- 


turn-cone situated in the last-mentioned compartment and 
adapted to return the oversize ore through the opening pro- 
vided therefor in the partition into the crushing-compart- 
ment for further crushing. 


726,533. PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING MURIATIC 
ACID.—George E. Hipp, Buffalo, N. Y. A process of man- 
utacturing muriatic acid, which consists in first dissolv- 
ing niter cake, then adding a quantity of a sulphide of an 
alkali metal, then boiling, clarifying and concentrating the 
solution, and finally heating and adding a chloride of an 
alkali metal, the whole being thoroughly blended and cal- 
cined. 

726,541. DOOR-OPERATING GEAR FOR COAL OR 
COKE CARS.—William F. Kiesel, Jr., Altoona, Pa. In a 
car, the combination, with the chutes and hinged doors, of 
a shaft passing along beneath the chutes at each side of 
the car, toggle-arms on said shafts at each side of the 
doors, links coupling said arms to the sides of the doors, 
and means for rotating the shafts simultaneously in either 
direction to open and close the doors. 


726,556. COIL-HEATING FURNACE.—Camille Mercader, 
Pittsburg, Pa. A _horizontally-turning hearth-furnace, a 
plurality of revoluble bundle-supports therein and flues ar- 
ranged to register with the open ends of the furnace. 


726,564. RUBBISH-DIVERTER FOR FLUME-GATES.— 
Jonathan F. Pierce, Milwaukee, Wis. The combination with 
a flume, of a port leading therefrom, and a rubbish-diverter 
for said port constructed of meshed fabric, having two 
diverging flume-wall-contacting edges and from one of 
said edges to the other being bent into a curved form. 


726,588. ALLOY.—William G. Stevens, Memphis, Tenn., as- 
signor of one-half to Sidney Milton Neely and J. Walter 
May, Memphis, Tenn. An alloy formed by fusing and 
thoroughly mingling the following ingredients: Copper 75 
per cent; tin 20 per cent; borax 2.5 per cent, and lamp- 
black 2.5 per cent. 


726,602. CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER.— Milton F. Wil- 
liams, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to the Williams Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo. In a crusher a 
casing having a disintegrating-chamber and a hopper lead- 
ing thereinto, said casing having a portion cut away 
adjacent to the lower end of the hopper, a rotary breaker- 
plate arranged in said cut-away portion of the casing, a 
grinding-surface adjacent said breaker-plate, and pivoted 
beaters adapted to co-operate with said breaker-plate and 
the grinding-surtace. 


726,623. PIGMENT AND PROCESS OF MAKING SAME. 
—William N. Blakeman, Jr., New York, N. Y. A pigment 
composed of oxide of zinc having hydroxide of zinc in- 
corporated therewith. 

726,624. TAPPET FOR USE IN STAMP-BATTERIES OR 
THE LIKE.—Mark Bodley, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 





South Africa. A tappet comprising two members hinged 

together at one side and having means for connecting the 

edges at the opposite side, and means for keying said tap- 

pet to a shaft. 

726,632. VALVE FOR ROCK-DRILLS.—Harry S. Bur- 
rell, Belleville, Canada. In a device of the class described, 
a cylinder, a reciprocating piston therein having an inter- 
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726,682. 


mediate recess, a valve-chest, ports leading therefrom to 
the cylinder and to a main exhaust, a loose valve arranged 
within said valve-chest, a steam-supply leading to the in- 
terior of the valve, ports extending from the opposite ends 
of the valve-chest to the main cylinder, and escape-ports 
aligning therewith and extending from the main cylinder 
to the main exhaust-port. 

726,640. DREDGING BUCKET.—Robert W. Christian, Ban- 
nack, Mont. Ina bucket conveyer the combination with the 
conveyer elements having pivotally-associated eyes, the out- 
er face of one of the outer eyes being provided with a de- 
pressed seat, of a pin passing through the eyes, and a lock- 
ing device for the pin secured in the seat and detachably 
engaging the pin to hold it against longitudinal displace- 
ment. 

726,659. APPARATUS FOR THE GENERATION AND 
DIRECT ELECTROLYTIC APPLICATION OF ELEC- 
TRIC CURRENTS.—Francis E. Elmore, London, Eng. In 
an organized structure, an electrolytic cell and a unipolar 
dynamo-electric machine, the armature of the latter being 
in direct electrical connection with the anodes or cathodes 
of the former. 

726,665. MOLD FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF BLOCKS 
OF ARTIFICIAL STONE.—Lewis P. Ford, Gresford, 
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England. In a mold for the manufacture of blocks of ar- 
tificial stone, where use is made of the expanding property 
of lime or cement to obtain compression to solidify the 
blocks; the combination of a perforated body of flexible 
metal adapted to be strained in cylindrical form, means at- 
tached to said body near its meeting edges, for tightly 
closing the joint, detachable perforated ends and means for 
tightly securing said ends to the body. 


726,728. METAL-TREATING FURNACE.—Michael J. 
Murdoch, Youngstown, Ohio. In a metal-treating furnace 
the combination with the hearth-chamber and the fire-cham- 
ber separated by the bridge-wall, of the roof having a hor- 
izontal section over the hearth-chamber, and a depressed 
portion or drop constituting the crown of the fire-chamber, 
said depressed portion or drop including an inclined up- 
draft section lying above the bridge-wall and meeting said 
horizontal roof-section, and also including a separate in- 
clined section reaching to the front wall of the casing to 
form therewith a closed gas-pocket in the front upper 
corner of the fire-chamber. 

726,757. GAS-PRODUCER.—Josef Reuleaux, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., assignor to Alexander Laughlin, Sewickley, Pa. <A 
water-sealed gas-producer having a cleaning-pan beneath the 
hopper, a movable bottom for the hopper located within 
the pan and movable between the latter and the lower end 
of the hopper for forcing ashes from beneath the producer 
and out of the pan, and a conveyer movable adjacent to 
the discharge end of the pan for receiving the ashes there- 
from. 

726,774. REPEATER FOR ROLLING-MILLS.—Edwin E. 
Slick, Pittsburg, Pa. In repeater mechanism, a set of rolls, 
a straight trough leading from the rolls, a repeater at the 
end of said trough, another straight trough leading from 
the opposite end of the repeater, and feed-rolls arranged 
to receive the metal between them and fed forwardly 
through said systm at the time when the metal is entirtly 
out of the rolls. 

726,802. ORE-TREATING PROCESS.—Bella T. Nichols, 
Montevista, Colo. A process for treating ore preparatory 
to leaching, consisting first in mixing the suitably-pul- 
verized ore with lime; second, applying water to the mix- 
ture and introducing steam whereby the pulp is agitated 
and kept at a suitable tempetature until certain impurities 
which retard leaching are freed; third, washing the pulp 
by the introduction of water and continued agitation; fourth, 
draining off the water as far as practicable, and finally 
drying the ore. 

726,814. FURNACE FOR HEATING BILLETS.—Elbert 
H. Carroll, Worcester, Mass. In a furnace for heating bil- 
lets, the combination with the heating-chamber, of a lon- 
gitudinal track leading from the charging to the delivery 
end of the furnace, of delivery-openings in the opposite 
side walls of the furnace, said delivery-openings being 
in alinement with each other and with the end of said 
longitudinal track, an  endless-chain conveyer passing 
through said delivery-openings and through said heating- 
chamber and adapted to support a billet thereon, a support- 
ing-trough for said chain, and means for moving said chain 
through said heating-chamber. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British 
Patent Office on subjects connected with mining and metal- 
lurgy: 





Week Ending April 11, 1903. 

6,145 of 1902. PURIFYING NATURAL SODA.—E. Nau- 
mann, Cologne, Germany. Method of purifying and sepa- 
rating the various constituents of natural soda. 

8,494 of 1902. MOULD FOR CASTING.—J. T. Martin, 
London. Preparing moulds for pig iron, by having rails 
on each side and a roller with longitudinal ribs to run 
over it and compress the sand to shape. 

9,340 of 1902. ALUMINUM SOLDER.—W. Shone, Ches- 
ter. A solder for aluminum consisting of tin 16% parts, 
zinc 3 parts, and bismuth 1 part. 

9,696 of 1902. ALLOY.—T. W. Just and W. F. L. Frith, 
London. A white metal of great tensile strength and un- 
tarnishable consisting of copper, zinc and nickel with small 
proportions of tin, iron, vanadum and palladium. 

10,528 of 1902. ELECTRIC SHOT-FIRING.—C. Cook, Not- 
tingham. Improved portable electric battery for shot fir- 
ing in mines. 

11,147 of 1902. SIZING ROLLS.—T. D. Stonehouse, Guern- 
sey. Inclined parallel rollers adjustble to a certain distance 
apart and rotating in opposite directions, for sizing 
crushed materials. 

22,852 of 1902. HOOD FOR CRUCIBLES.—W. Lynes, 
Birmingham. Improved hood for covering crucibles and 
metallurgical furnaces and for extracting the fumes. 

28,240 of 1902. STEEL WORKING.—J. A. Hunter, Phil- 
adelphia, U. S. A. Making steel by placing iron in muffle 
furnace at less than melting tmeperature and decarbonizing 
by nitric or sulphuric acid gases. 

1,852 of 1903. AMALGAMATOR.—C. L. Anderson, S. Al- 
ford and J. J. R. Smyth, Johannesburg, Transvaal. An 
amalgamating machine in the form of a rotating drum, 
the pulp being brought only into surface contact with mer- 
cury, thus enabling great quantities of low-grade ore to be 
treated rapidly. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We find it desirable to state that the company own- 
ing THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL has not 
purchased and will not purchase The Pacific Coast 
Miner, with which publication intimate relations have 
been maintained for the past four months. The En- 
GINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL is in a particular 
sense the organ of the mining and metallurgical pro- 
fessions of America, and while we wish well to all 
those who are doing good work in their respective 
fields of activity, it is found inexpedient to form an 
alliance with any local paper anywhere. 


TO ENGINEERS VISITING NEW YORK. 

A room for the exclusive use of visiting mining en- 
gineers is maintained at the New York office of THE 
ENGINEFEUWNG AND MINING JOURNAL. Visitors to the 
metropolis :re cordially invited to take advantage of 
the facilities it offers, by having their mail addressed 
in care of the JouRNAL and making its office their 
headquarters. The managers of the branch offices will 
also be glad to welcome visiting engineers and to be 
of any service to them that they can. 


We are informed that the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy offers to all members of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Mining Engineers non-resident in 
Great Britain, the privilege of free use of the Insti- 
tution offices and library in Salisbury House, Lon- 
don Wall, E. C. Visiting engineers may have their 
letters addressed to the offices of the Institution and 
thus enjoy the advantages of temporary office accom- 
modation in the city of London. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. 
livia. 

Mr. BR. A. 
York City. 

Mr. C. L. Wright reached New York from Lon- 
don on the Oceanic on April 29. 


Mr. Ben. B. Lawrence, of New York City, has 
returned from South Dakota. 

Mr. J. Parke Channing has gone to the Feather 
River District, near Oroville, Cal. 

Prof. Courtney De Kalb, of Boston, has been in 
California on professional business. 

Mr. William A. Farish, who was recently 
York City, is now at Milford, Utah. 

Mr. E. Mathers, editor of South Africa, 
at New York on the 7'cutonic, May 6. 

Mr. J. H. Robeson, of Georgetown, Colo., is ex- 
amining mining property in Arizona. 

Mr. Fred P. Paul, en route from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, sailed on the Cymric this week. 


Arthur Pearce, of Denver, is at Oruro, Bo- 


Hadfield, of Sheffield, Eng., is in New 


in New 


arrived 


Mr. Lindsay Clarke has been appointed manager of 
the Briseis tin mines at Derby, Tasmania. 

Mr. George B. Earnshaw, of Nogales, Ariz., is now 
consulting engineer to‘the Nogales Copper Company. 

Mr. Richard Pearce, of Denver, sailed on the Cym- 
ric on May 8 to spend the summer in England. 


Mr. Charles F. Hoffman, of San Francisco, Cal., 
is In northern Alaska and will go to Siberia shortly. 


Mr. George Mitchell, of Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
visiting his native town, ‘Swansea, in South Wales. 


Mr. Louis A. Wright, consulting mining engineer, 


of Monterey, Mex., has removed his headquarters to El 
Paso, Texas. 


Mr. L. H. Beason has become correspondent of 
the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL at Salt Lake, 
Utah. 


Mr. E. J. Adams, of the Bullion Mining Com- 
pany, operating at Apex, Colo., is making a business 
visit to Omaha, Neb. 


Mr. F. H. Minard, of Denver, Colo., has returned 
from a professional engagement in the Black Hills 
District, S. D. 

Mr. E. H. Pulham, of Central City, Colo., has re- 

turned home after a visit to Arizona to report on 
some mining properties. 
_Mr. Frederick S. Harris has returned to New 
York City from an examination of the zinc fields of 
Southwestern Wisconsin. 

Mr. Henry H. Knox, of New York City, accom- 


panied by Mr. A. H. Fay, has gone on professional 
work to Deadwood, S. D. 


Mr. Kyle, of Chicago, Ill., a stockholder in the 
Lyons-Kyle Mining Company, has been making a 
visit to Gilpin County, Colo. 

Capt. James Wilcox, superintendent of the Mass 
Consolidated Mining Company, has returned to Mass, 
Mich., from a visit to Chicago. 


Mr. Thomas Weir, of Salt Lake City, has recently 
returned from Europe. He is now professionally en- 
gaged in the Tintic District, Utah. 


Mr. Charles A. Molson, of Salt Lake, Utah, has 
returned from a professional engagement in California 
and leaves in a few days for Mexico. 


Mr. Gardner F. Williams, general manager of the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, of Kimberley, 
Cape Colony, has been in San Francisco, Cal. 


Mr. W. B. Millikin, formerly general manager of 
the Union Mill, at Florence, Colo., recently returned 
to Denver from Deadwood, S. D., and will open an 
office. 


Mr. Lewis Rowand, general superintendent of the 
Wetherill Separating Company, of New Jersey, re- 
cently visited Leadville and Kokomo, Colo., in the in- 
terest of his company. 


Prof. Simon Newcomb, of Washington, has been 
appointed a delegate from the National Academy of 
Sciences to the International Association of Acade- 
mies, which meets in London this June. 


Mr. W. L. Puffer has resigned the presidency of 
the Great Western Coal and Coke Company to accept 
the general Western agency of the largest independent 
producing mines in the Youghiogheny field, Pa. 


Mr. H. Ramsey Speer, of Pittsburg, Pa., has been 
visiting Central City, Colo., where Mr. Speer is in- 
terested as secretary of the Old Town Consolidated 
Mining Company, operating in the Russell District. 


Mr. M. Gordon, manager of the turbine department 
of the British Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company’s Manchester works, who has been 
on this side for several weeks, has sailed for Europe. 


Mr. S. F. Emmons and Mr. George F. Becker, of 
Washington, and Prof. C. R. Van Hise, of Madison, 
Wis., have been appointed delegates to the Interna- 
tional Geological Congress, which meets in Vienna 
next August. 


Mr. M. P. Fox, of Marshall, Colo., was in the 
northern sections of Gilpin County during last week, 
where he is interested with Senator T. M. Patterson, 
of Denver, in the Baltimore porperty. The mine 
is situated near the proposed line of the Moffat road. 


Messrs. J. Franklin Stevens and Henry F. Sa- 
ville have opened an office and laboratory in the 
Girard Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., as con- 
sulting engineers. They will act as engineers to en- 
gineers, and will test and report on instruments and 
apparatus. 


Mr. Godfrey D. Doveton and Mr. 
Purington have opened an office in the Majestic 
Building in Denver, Colo., as consulting mining engi- 
neers and metallurgists. Both gentlemen were con- 
nected -with the management of the Camp Bird Mine 
at Ouray, Colo. 


Mr. Joseph Bryan, of Richmond, Va., first vice- 
president, Col. H. O. Seixas and Mr. Geo. Parsons, 
New York, directors of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Company, are making a semi-annual inspection 
of the properties of the company. The company now 
has seven blast furnaces in full operation. 


Mr. Francis H. Clergue has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Lake Superior Company, of 
which he was the chief promoter, but will continue 
as a member of the board of directors. Mr. Henry 
K. McHarg, who is a large stockholder in the con- 
cern, has been elected a director of the company. 


Mr. George W. Maynard, of New York, accom- 
panied by Mr. Forbes Rickard, of Denver, last week 
passed through Salt Lake, Utah, on his way East 
from an extended trip in Idaho and to the Tonopah 
District, Nev. Mr. Rickard will only remain in 
Denver a few days and will then leave on a profes- 
sional trip to Wyoming. 

Mr. J. M. Davis, late division superintendent on 
the Erie road, has become superintendent of the East- 
ern division of the Great Northern, succeeding Mr. 
D. M. Philbin, who has now been advanced to gen- 
eral superintendent of the whole Eastern division, 
the change merely giving him Mr. Davis as an as- 
sistant. The Great Northern this year will haul near- 
ly or quite 6,000,000 tons of Mesabi iron ore to Lake 
Superior. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


McGiILt UNIVERSITY.—The Summer School in Min- 
ing will be held this year in the iron and copper dis- 
tricts of Michigan. The work of the school will be 
carried out chiefly on the Marquette Range, with 
Ishpeming as headquarters. 


VEREIN DEUTSCHER CHEMIKER—NEW YorK SeEc- 
TION.—The section, on May 12, the centennial of 
Justus Liebig’s birthday, will have a celebration in 
the evening at the assembly hall of the Chemists’ Club. 
Members of the American Chemical Society, Society 
of Chemical Industry, American Electrochemical So- 
ciety and the Chemists’ Club are invited. Addresses 


Chester W. . 


are expected from Profs. Ira Remsen, William H. 
Brewer and Charles Ff. Chandler and from Dr. C. 
Duisberg, of Eberfeld, Germany. 

PROVINCIAL MINING ASSOCIATION.—The first an. 
nual meeting of the Rossland branch was held recent: 
ly at Rossland. Two hundred members were in at 
tendance. The following officers were elected: J. A, 
MacDonald, president; A. C. Galt, vice-president 
Lorne A. Campbell, vice-president; Archibald B. 
Barker, treasurer; Archibald B. MacKenzie, secre- 
tary. The executive committee consists of Henry 
G. Seaman, Peter R. McDonald and Michael P 
Villeneuve, representing the miners and prospectors ; 
Edmund B. Kirby, William Thompson and S. F. 
Parrish, representing the operators; Robert Hunter 
G. W. McBride and Arthur S. Goodeye, represent- 
ing the business men; John Dean, J. S. C. Fraser 
and Alfred McMillan, representing the professiona! 
men. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company has 
lately obtained some good orders from Great Britain, 
Germany and Italy. 


The Colorado Iron Works Company, of Denver, 
is putting up a big mill for the Leland Mining Com- 
pany at Leland, Ariz. 

The Marquette blast-furnace of the Pioneer Iron 
Company, at Marquette, Mich., is now in commission. 
The plant has been over two years in building. 

The Sprague Elevator Company, of No. 52 Broad- 
way, New York City, has lately taken some substan- 
tial orders for elevators to be installed in Sydney, 
N. 8. W. 


The Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company is build- 
ing a new blast-furnace plant at Sydney Mines, Cape 
Breton. Frank C. Roberts & Co., of Philadelphia, 
are the engineers. 

The Mohawk Valley Steel Company, which is to 
build a big steel plant at Brunswick, Ga., is reported 
to have purchased large tracts of coal and ore lands 
in the Birmingham District. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadelphia, 


‘Pa., has secured a contract for 10 locomotives to be 


shipped to Guatemala for service on the Trans- 
Continental Railroad. The road is to be built by the 
Central American Improvement Company. 


The Godbe Agitation Cyanide Company has been 
incorporated in Utah by E. L. Godbe, A. H. Godbe, 
S. E. Wertheimer and G. N. Lawrence. It is said 
that the process owned by the company has been used 
successfully at De La Mar, Nev., and elsewhere. 


The National Pneumatic Ore Concentrator Company, 
of Dayton, O., has been incorporated to manufacture 
and sell pneumatic ore concentrators. Capital, $100,- 
000. The incorporators are Edwin M. Jahrans, J. 
J. Snider, F. E. Mellinger, William G. Frizell, 
Dayton, O.; Henry Latrow, Miamasburg, O. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company has secured an im- 
portant contract for various equipment to be installed 
in the Cerro de Pasco Mines, Peru, which are being 
developed on a large scale by Americans headed by J. 
B. Haggin. .The company now has its genera! 
offices in the New York Life Building, corner La 
Salle and Monroe streets, Chicago. 


The blast furnace now being erected for the Novi 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company at Sydney Mines b 
the Rarig Engineering Company will be ready for 
bricking in 60 days. Its capacity is to be 400 ton: 
of pig iron a day, considerably more than those of thé 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company. The furna 
will be turning out pig iron by October. 


The F. M. Goss Construction Company has bee: 
awarded a contract for building a bag house 60 ft 
high and a double-deck roaster 140 by 20 ft. at th 
Tacoma Smelter, both to cost $25,000. Under th 
present arrangement at the smelter smoke from th 
blast furnace travels through lines of flues from 70‘ 
and 800 to 1,000 and 1,500 ft. long before it start 
up the 150-ft. chimney. 

Wonham & Magor, of New York City, have sé 
cured a contract for 50 steel dump cars from the Hum 
ber Consolidated Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newfoundland. Twenty hopper style steel car 
have also been ordered by the American Smelting an: 
Refining Company, for shipment to Mexico. Th 
cars will be built at the new Wonham-Magor Stes 
Car Works, near Passaic, N. J. 


The American Machinery and Export Company 
with offices in the Beard Building, Liberty Street 
New York City, has placed an order for two larg‘ 
compound engines, to be shipped to Yokohama fo: 
driving a fan ventilating plant. The boilers will b 
built at the Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind 
The fans, etc., will be furnished by the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company, of Boston, Mass. 


The Combination Rubber and Belting Company, © 
Bloomfield, N. J., with salesrooms at 157 Cedar 
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St: ot, New York, and 158 Randolph Street, Chicago, 
IJ|.. states that: it is making a strong bid for the min- 


ing trade, as its belts are strong enough for the 
he: iest work, and are especially suited for use where 
the atmosphere is moist. The company wishes to se- 


cur active agents and sub-agents in all manufactur- 
ing enters outside of New York and Chicago. 


he Bishop & Babcock Company, of Cleveland, O., 


is » \uipping its machine shop for electric driving, and 
short lengths of line shafting throughout the shops 
are driven by Westinghouse induction motors, 7 or 8 


of which, ranging in size from 10 h.p. to 40 h.p., are 
in operation, current being temporarily supplied from 
the plant of the Cleveland Twist Drill Company. 
The Bishop & Babcock Company is installing a power 
plant of its own, and has recently purchased a 175- 
kw., 2-phase Westinghouse, engine-type alternator, 
witli switchboard complete. George S. Rider & Co. 
are the engineers for the plant. 

l’airbanks, Morse & Co., of Salt Lake, Utah, who 
sold a 25-h.p. gasoline hoist to the Erie Copper Min- 
ing Company, have contracted to furnish the entire 
equipment for the plant. Among other recent sales 
of the Fairbanks Company were: Eight-h.p. gasoline 
engine for the State School of Mines of the Uni- 
versity of Utak; 8-h.p. gasoline engine to be used 
at Cache Junction to operate well-driving machine; 
a 25-h.p. steam engine and boiler for Bliss, Idaho, 


and 3 2214-ft. pattern windmills, complete with 
pumps, for the Oregon Short Line railroad. Also 
4 Jack-of-all-Trades gasoline engines. 


The F. P.. Smith Wire and Iron Works, at 100- 
102 Lake Street, Chicago, manufacturing ornamental 
and structural iron, art brass and wire work, has been 
appointed sole agent in Chicago, and in several States 
for the Columbus Steel Rolling Shutter Company, 
manufacturers of steel rolling doors for freight 
houses, car barns, warehouses, etc. Owing to the 


large number of inquiries from all over the United 
States and from foreign countries, from engineers, 
architects and builders, such agencies are being’ es- 
tablished in all of the large centers as fast as repre- 
sentative firms in architectural or engineering con- 


struction work can be found. 


Van Voorhis & Sanford, of Monterey, Mex., have 
received an order from the Compania Minera de Do- 
lores Trompeta, of Catorce, San Luis Potosi, for a 
100-h.p., double-drum, standard Vulcan geared hoist, 
With steam operated band friction clutches and hand- 
operated post brakes; two 125-h.p. Ames flush front 
boilers, one Worthington pump, a Springfield heater, 
cages, ore cars, ete. The machinery will be installed 
by Van Voorhis & Sanford’s engineers. The Dolores 
Trompeta Company is in bonanza. The mine 
is under the management of Luis Ramirez, the presi- 
dent of the company being Filiberto Castillo. 


The Kennicott Water Softener Company, of Chi- 
cago, states that the Union Pacific Railway, one of 
the first of the large railway systems in the country 
to take up this method of dealing with the water sup- 
ply of 1ts locomotives, has within the last month given 
orders for 25 Kennicott softeners varying in size from 
10,000 to 15,000 gals. capacity per hour, and has or- 
dered enough plants for nearly three-quarters of its 
line. The Kennicott Company has under construc- 
tion machines with an aggregate daily capacity of 

‘00,000 gals., including an order for 10 from the 
Pit sburg & Lake Erie road, the smallest of which 
> ‘9,000 gals. per hour and the largest, exceeding in 
s anything heretofore attempted, has a capacity of 
he 00 gals. per hour. 

! agreement has just been consummated, whereby 
\llis-Chalmers Company becomes sole licensee for 

ng and selling the blast-furnace gas engines of 

herg & Augsberg, of Nurnberg, Germany, in the 
ed States, Canada, British Columbia and Mexico. 
“00-h.p. unit will be built at the West Allis plant 
diately for exhibition at the St. Louis Exposi- 

At present the German company builds the 

‘s in units of from 1,200 to 2,000 h.p. The 

Chalmers Company will not only build these 

but will go as high in horse-power per unit 

actice in this country demands. The Nurnberg 

‘any now has in its shops upwards of 50,000 h.p. 
rocess of construction. 

‘wing to the necessity of obtaining more room, 
ert W. Hunt & Co. have removed their New York 

' to No. 66 Broadway. Messrs. John J. Cone 
James C. Hallsted, of the firm, sailed for Europe 

‘© Campania on May 2, the former returning after 

weeks’ visit home. Mr. Hallsted has gone 

'o personally inspect the structural material for 
‘ ‘arge London hotels, which has been awarded to 
‘rm. These contracts together with several others 
ouildings to be erected in England and South 
-"'©a, a8 well as bridge material for this continent, 
/*'© compelled the firm to organize a foreign struc- 
,""al and bridge department in addition to the one 
handling rails, splice bars, billets, etc. ; 
Gaon annual meeting of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
T moan, of Pittsburg, Pa., was held on April 28. 

a old officers were re-elected: B. F. Jones., Jr., 
President; Willis L, King, vice-president; William 


4 
\ 


Larimer Jones, general manager; W. C. Moreland, 
secretary; Irwin B. Laughlin, treasurer; T. K. 
Laughlin, assistant treasurer. Directors: B. F. 
Jones, Henry A. Laughlin, George M. Laughlin, 
James Laughlin, Jr., B. F. Jones, Jr., Willis L. 
King, Irwin B. Laughlin, Thomas O’Connor Jones, 
Roland Gerry, W. C. Moreland, Robert Geddis, W. 
W. Hillock and H. S. Hiehl. The company has de- 
cided to make some very extensive enlargements to 
its works, and will probably take up some new lines 
of manufacture. 


Probably the largest contract for electrical genera- 
tors ever placed for use west of the Rocky Mountains 
has been awarded by Stone & Webster, of Boston, 
managers of electric power, traction and lighting 
plants along Puget Sound, to the General Electric 
Company. The order is for six machines, two to be 
furnished to the Tacoma Industrial Company for 
use in their development of .the White River, and 
four to the Pierce County Improvement Company 
for the work of developing the Puyallup River, in- 
cluding the flow from the Mount Rainier glaciers. 
The generators will be 3-phase, 60-cycle, of 3,500 kw. 
capacity each, at 2,300 volts, and 225 revolutions. 
Deliveries will begin next September. Both of these 
developments are being carried forward, and it is an- 
nounced that every effort will be made to complete 
them at the earliest possible date. 


Contracts for Pelton waterwheels netting 2,000 h.p., 
besides other contracts, that have either been installed 
or ordered during the last three months, may be sum- 
marized as follows: Iowa & Mexico Mining and Mill- 
ing Company, Tepic, Mex.; Gwin Mine Development 
Company, 2 6-ft. wheels for running a rock-crusher 
plant, 300 h.p. 290-ft. head, 217 revolutions per min- 
ute; Brigham City Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, Brigham City, Utah, 800 h.p. 280-ft. head, 300 
revolutions per minute; Corrigan, McKinney & Co., 
Concheno, Mex., 150 h.p., 190-ft. head, 85 revolutions 
per minute; Kerkhoven & Mazel, Pasir, Naugka, 
Java, 800 h.p., 36-ft. head, 76 revolutions per minute; 
Oregon Developing Company, Cascades Calumet Man- 
ufacturing Company, Castle Rock, Ore. Contracts 
for an interesting plant have been let by the Pike’s 
Peak Hydro-Electric Company, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., which, when finished, will be the highest in the 
Western Hemisphere, both in altitude and operating 
head for the wheels, the effective head being 2,100 ft. 
The plant will consist of 3 Pelton wheels, each direct 
connected to a 750-kw. generator, which will run at 
a speed of 450 revolutions per minute. 

The first of the three blast-furnaces at the Clairton, 
Pa., plant of the Clairton Steel Company has blown 
in. The remaining two stacks will be ready for oper- 
ation early in the summer. Each stack is 21 ft. in 
diameter at the bosh and 85 ft. high, and is equipped 
with skip hoists operated by electric hoisting engines. 
The stove equipment consists of four 3-pass Massick 
& Crooks stoves, 21 ft. diameter and 95 ft. high for 
each furnace. Blast is supplied by seven cross- 
compound condensing steeple type blowing engines, 
erected by the Southwark Foundry and Machine Com- 
pang. Steam is supplied by a battery of 12,000-h.p. 
Babcock & Wilcox water tube boilers, the fuel being 
waste gases. The ore handling equipment was in- 
stalled by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, 
and consists of a car tipple with a capacity for 
turning over cars weighing, with contents, 160,000 
Ibs. Two traveling bridges, each 357 ft. long, are 
fitted with both shovel and grab buckets. Ore and 
coke bins are continuous and 711 ft. long. Pro- 
vision is made for handling slag by granulating it in 
a pit, or running it direct into cinder cars. Iron is 
to be handled in ladles and run to the open-hearth 
plant direct or to the casting machine. The pump- 
ing station is equipped with three pumps of 10,000,- 
000 gals. capacity each. The furnace output will be 
500 tons each daily. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 





Adam Cook’s Sons, of New York City, are sending 
out circulars calling attention to the merits of Albany 
grease as a lubricant for both light and heavy ma- 
chinery. 

The Sturtevant roll-jaw crusher, which crushes rock 
to 4 in. and finer at one operation, is described in a 
circular sent out by the Sturtevant Mill Company, 
of Boston, Mass. 

The Rand Drill Company, in its circular No. 2, 
treating of its Imperial pneumatic tools, briefly de- 
scribes long-stroke hammers, piston air-drills, air- 
motor hoists, etc. 

“People You Meet in the Dining Car’ is the title 
of a cleverly conceived and artistically printed little 
pamphlet issued by the Chicago & Alton Railway. It 
describes the dining car service on that road. 

Dixon’s lumber pencils, manufactured in black and 
in colors for every variety of use about sawmills, 
lumber-yards, etc., are described in a little 8-page 
pamphlet, which the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
of Jersey City, N. J., will send to any address. 


Catalogue 032, sent out by the C. W. Hunt Com- 
pany, of West New Brighton, N. Y., describes foundry 
ladle cars made in sizes of 1,500, 2,000 and 3,000 Ibs. 
capacity. They are of the same gauge as the com- 
pany’s industrial railway, 21% ins. They have pat- 
ent steel wheels and flexible bearings, and will run 
around a curve of 12-ft. radius. It is stated that a 
car fully loaded can be handled by one man. 

The Wilson shoes and dies for stamp mills are 
briefly described in a little pamphlet published by 
the Western Forge Company, of St. Louis, Mo. These 
shoes and dies are forged from special high-grade steel 
billets. The pamphlet contains diagrams showing di- 
mensions to be given when ordering, a general state- 
ment of the power required for operating stamps and 
copies of numerous testimonial letters from mining 
companies. 

A pamphlet of 64 pages, published by the Ajax 
Metal Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., describes that 
company’s copper and white metal alloys, including 
various bearing metals, babbitt, phosphor-bronze, 
white brass, etc., and the company’s finished special- 
ties for electric railroads, including trolley wheels, 
controller fingers, rail bonds, armature bearings, etc. 
The pamphlet gives considerable interesting informa- 
tion about the composition and micro-structure of 
bearing metals. 

The Sullivan Machinery Company, of Chicago, Ill., 
issues Catalogue 52, a 58-page pamphlet, containing 
some remarkably fine half-tone cuts. The pamphlet 
deals with the excavation of rock by machinery, and 
describes the Sullivan rock drills and air-compressors. 
The simplicity and economy of Sullivan drills are 
mentioned, and attention is called to the construction 
of the valves, the adjustable tripod, the mining col- 
umn and stoping-bar, etc. The pamphlet also de- 
scribes and prices such drill accessories as blacksmiths’ 
tools, sand pumps, electric blasting apparatus and 
steam and air hose, and also the Sullivan sectional 
boiler for mule-back transportation. The Sullivan 
straightline compressors are built in steam-driven and 
belt-driven types, either single-stage or double-stage. 
The company also builds Corliss cross-compound con- 
densing compressors, and a full line of compressors to 
be driven by electricity or water power. A number of 
useful tables add to the value of the pamphlet. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





Butte, Mont. May 1. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

As far as work in the mines is concerned, there 
probably are as many miners employed at present as 
ever in the history of this camp. Most of the larger 
copper properties are in operation, except those closed 
by injunction. The Amalgamated Copper “ompany 
is working the following individual mines ; Anaconda, 
Neversweat, High Ore, Belle, Diamond, Wake Up 
Jim, and Mountain Consolidated, belonging to the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company; the Boston & 
Montana section of the Amalgamated Company has 
in operation the Pennsylvania, Leonard, West Colusa, 
East Colusa and Mountain View; the Butte & Bos- 
ton Company is working Silver Bow No. 1, Silver 
Bow No. 3, Berkley and East Gray Rock. The Colo- 
rado Smelting and Mining Company division has in 
operation the Gagnon. The ore from this mine is | 
treated at the company smelter here in Butte. Tie 
ore extracted by the Butte & Boston is treated at that 
company’s works also at Butte. All other ore from 
the Amalgamated properties is sent either to the 
Washoe Smelter at Anaconda, which is receiving a 
daily tonnage better than 5,000 tons, or to the Boston 
& Montana Smelter at Great Falls, which is treating 
3,000 tons daily. For the week ending April 25 the 
Great Northern Railway carried from Butte to Great 
Falls 811 cars of ore, most of these cars being of 50 
tons capacity. 

The Heinze Smelter is receiving a large. tonnage 
from the Rarus and Cora mines. The concentrator 
at Basin, where the Heinze people are dressing the 
low-grade stuff which is returned to Butte for treat- 
ment, is handling 850 tons of that kind of material 
a day. ‘ 

The Speculator Mining Company has its property 
again in full swing, and is sending the ore partly to 
the Colorado works and partly to Anaconda for treat- 
ment. 

It is safe to say that the daily output from the 
Butte mines at present is fully 12,000 tons. The 
contractors of the Pittsburg & Montana Copper Com- 
pany’s new smelter, to be built on the flat east 
of Meaderville, have a large force breaking ground 
for the works, and are erecting temporary quarters 
for the workmen. There is a movement on foot to 
consolidate a number of partly developed and unde- 
veloped copper properties, into a new copper com- 
pany. J. A. Coram, of Boston, and C. H. Palmer, 
both of whom have in the past been identified with the 
copper interests of the camp, are supposed to be lead- 
ing spirits in this new deal. . 

The outlook for mining throughout the State is 
good. In western Montana, near Saltese, recent de- 
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velopments look favorable for another copper produc- 
ius district. The Bitter Root Copper Company has 
uuder exploration a property, developed to the 200-ft. 
level. that bas a flattering showing all the way to the 
bottom. A Scotch syndicate is having the property 
examined, with a view of purchasing. ‘The Vermil- 
ion Placer Mining Company, operating on the Ver- 
milion River, near Thompson Falls, has tapped bed- 
rock through a 50-ft. tunnel, in which a 6-ft. flume 
is in position. Two giants were started piping 
gravel last week. This is the largest hydraulic min- 
ing enterprise in the State at present. 


Denver. May 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


As an illustration of the methods of some Eastern 
promoters, a man, with an office in Philadelphia, has 
written to several Denver men saying that he is in 
the market for some cheap gold or silver mining pros- 
pect, or preferably an old abandoned mine, the price 
to be less than $100. 

Considerable indignation has been expressed in 
Denver and Colorado over a recent flotation by a 
New York promoting firm of a company, based on two 
Gilpin County properties which have been virtually 
abandoned for some time. The statements in the 
prospectus and in the sensational advertisements in 
New York dailies, as to past productions of various 
mines, ete., are gross exaggerations. The company 
apparently “controls” (whatever that may mean) two 
ordinary old Gilpin County lode claims, which have 
been intermittently worked in the past. Quite a 
number of similar properties are obtainable in the 
same general vicinity, by lease on easy terms, with 
option to purchase. None of the local parties, letters 
from whom are quoted in the prospectus, would for 
a moment indorse any one purchasing the stock of the 
company (capitalized at 1,500,000 $1 shares, amount 
of treasury stock not stated) at 30c., the price asked. 
A Gilpin County operator, to whom the prospectus 
and advertisements were submitted, says that the 
prospectus and advertisements bear the ear-marks of 
a purely stock-selling scheme. 

The Ohio & Colorado Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany’s plant at Salida, Colo., with six furnaces and a 
gross capacity of 1,000 tons of ore per day, is said 
to be treating between 600 and 700 tons per day, and 
ships a 30-ton car of lead bullion daily to Eastern 
refineries. About 250 men are employed. While 
Leadville is the chief source of ore supply, the 
plant receives considerable ore from Utah, Idaho and 
other distant districts, and Lake City, Hinsdale Coun- 
ty also furnishes much. The old mining camp of Mon- 
arch, Chaffee County, years ago a heavy producer of 
lead ores, has felt increased activity from the establish- 
ment of the Salida, as also the promising copper dis- 
trict around Salida. The company proposes to ex- 
pend $500,000 this season in erecting a roasting plant 
for sulphide ores. Practically the same men who com- 
pose the Ohio & Colorado Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany are in the Republic Smelting and Reduction 
Company, which owns the Boston Gold-Copper Smelt- 
er at Leadville, with three furnaces, and a capacity of 
500 tons. The matte from this plant will be shipped 
to the Salida plant, and reduced to bullion. 


San Francisco. April 29. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The strike among the miners in Amador and Cala- 
veras counties has ended in about the manner pre- 
dicted last week, a sort of compromise, though the 
mine owners had to recede from their original posi- 
tion and the miners had a jollification at Jackson as 
for a victory. The miners had demanded that the 
union be recognized: union men reinstated who had 
been discharged; and eight-hour instead of ten-hour 
shifts. The agreement finally reached was about as 
follows: Time to begin at 7 A. M., when the first man 
steps on the skip to go down the shaft, a nine-hour day, 
miners to go down and to their stations on the com- 
pany’s- time, take dinner on their own time, 
that is, they must not quit half an hour or 
so before the hour to go up; no discrimination 
against union miners, and no direct recognition of the 
union. While the hours from 7 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
make the nine-hour day, the miners consider that they 
really will work but eight and a half hours. 

As practically all the men in Amador County, and 
many in Calaveras County (notably at the Gwin 
Mine), had joined the union, there is not much chance 
for the mine owners to discriminate against union 
men and keep the. mines running. It is well, how- 
ever, that the strike ended before the mines were al- 
lowed to fill with water or any overt acts were com- 
mitted. If at some properties conditions under the 
change of hours are found unfavorable, these mines 
will close. Up at Keswick, Shasta County, the strike 
continues, but the company continues to get men. 
The machinists called out by orders from the union 
did not go out. Still the controversy is hampering 
the work of the Mountain Copper Company. 

Some surprise has been shown by the public that the 
oil from the Bakersfield, destined for the Standard Oil 
Company’s refineries on the shores of San Francisco 
Bay, has not yet arrived through the 300-mile pipe 
line, though it started over a month since. The facts 


are, however, that the pipe line was originally divided 
into 28-mile sections, and defects in each section have 
to be repaired as they appear. The Standard Com- 
pany does not >xpect the first oil at Point Richmond 
before June 1, California oil flows slowly, as its 
specific gravity is high, and it has to be reheated at 
each station. 

In connectivn with the railroad companies patent- 
ing lands in Shasta County, it is found that over 500 
unpatented mining locations are involved. These 
claims have been located on odd sections, and some 
have been worked for years. 

There is considerable interest in the placer gold- 
fields disovered in San Bernardino County along the 
Colorado River. Some of the gravel is at a depth 
of about 14 ft. A large extent of country has been 
located, but water is scarce, and apparently only un- 
der exceptional circumstances where capital may 
bring water in, will the fields prove profitable. Still 
hundreds of men have gone to the new fields. 

Although the people of Yuba County, especially 
around Marysville, were long opponents of hydraulic 
mining, and led the fight against that industry, now 
that mining ground of value has been found in their 
immediate vicinity, they .show satisfaction in its de- 
velopment. Along both sides of the Yuba good dredg- 
ing ground has been found, and a number of com- 
panies are either prospecting or working and a num- 
ber of dredgers are yesigned. 

The Golden Cross (or Free Gold) Mine at Hedges, 
San Diego County, so long in litigation, has been pur- 
chased b yan English corporation, which pays £10,000 
down and £470,000 in paid-up shares. The new com- 
pany agrees to increase the cyanide plant and other- 
wise to put the property in better shape. 

Considerable capital is going into the northwestern 
counties of the State, particularly Shasta, Siskiyou 
and Trinity. Siskiyou and Trinity lack railroad 
facilities, but have many good mines yet to be prop- 
erly exploited. 

The starting of the old Peabody Mine, given up 
some 10 or 11 years ago, is an event for the Grass 
Valley region. A new company has acquired the 
plant, and put in many improvements. The mine paid 
well many years ago, and some splendid specimens 
were taken out just before it closed. 

The last Legislature appropriated $56,000 for the 
maintenance of the California State Mining Bureau 
for two years. Of this $6,000 is for salary of the 
State Mineralogist, $10,000 for geological or other 
field work, and $40,000 to maintain the office and 
museum in San Francisco. In addition there is an 
appropriation of $7,000 for printing. Just at pres- 
ent one field assistant is completing researches in the 
quicksilver mining industry of the State, and the re- 
port, maps, etc., will shortly be published. The State 
Mineralogist is preparing to get out maps and regis- 
ters of the oil producing regions of the State. The 
first will be that of the Los Angeles City field. New 
maps and registers of the counties in the Mother 
Lode region will shortly receive attention. The first 
will probably be that of Tuolumne County to be fol- 
lowed by Mariposa County. These maps show not 
only roads, trails, towns, rivers, etc., but locate each 
separate mine. The accompanying registers give the 
principal features of each mine with its developments 
and names of owners and superintendents and their 
addresses. Twelve or thirteen counties have been 
completed, and the maps and registers published. 
They are sold by the Mining Bureau for a nominal 
sum, only enough to pay for printing. 


San Luis Potosi, Mex. April 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ix-Gov. Orman, Judge Goddard, B. Clark Wheeler 
and others of Colorado, are at present in the City of 
Mexico, but will go on their way north to Sonora, in 
which State they have large holdings, and where they 
plan to build in connection with the mines a large 
smelting plant. The building of the first custom 
smelter in the State, of 125 tons capacity, has been be- 
gun by the Yaqui Smelting and Refining Company, at 
Toledo, about 90 miles east of Torres station, on the 
Sonora Railway. Another smelter is planned for the 
Veta Grande mines in Copete, where J. J. Hardwich 
is starting up the Copete mines, and to which point 
a railroad is building from Democrata Bridge. Near 
Copete are the San Miguel placer fields, where dry 
washing is carried on. At Suaqui Grande a concen- 
trating plant and smelter are in contemplation by the 
Sonora Gold and. Silver Mining Company, which, 
under the management of F. E. Dickinson and super- 
intendence of T. F. Collins, is operating the Mina 
Blanca, and installing new machinery. In the Altar 
District, at El Tino, the Reina de Oro Mining Com- 
pany is sinking a deep shaft, where 380 mining con- 
cessions were granted in February. There is re- 
newed activity also at San Javier, 100 miles south- 
east from Minas Prietas, where modern machinery is 
going in. The 100 bars of silver just brought into 
Hermosillo, from the Lampazos mines, are evidence of 
at least one rich strike in that Moctezuma District, 
wherein several have recently been reported. B. J. 
Home, of Bavispe, is said to have located a wide vein 
that can be traced 5 miles, and assays $1.25 in gold 
and 5 oz. silver on the surface. F. W. Foster has 





found rich ground in the Arizpe District. A rich 
strike of silver ore has been made at Casa Grande, 
Atil District, and in La Fortuna mines, where work 
has recently been resumed. A large corporation, 
known as La Dura Mining and Milling Company, is 
developing the Prietas Mine at La Dura. Work that 
was just being started on the Sierra de Cobres, which 
adjoins the Greene Consolidated, and was recently 
sold to Phelps, Dodge & Co. for $2,000,000, has been 
stopped, the Indiana & Sonora Mining Company, 
through Thomas Taggart, ‘of Indianapolis, its presi- 
dent, contesting the titles given by Messrs. Lindsey 
and Curtis. 

At San Marcial, with a population of 4,000, is the 
largest coal mining camp in'the Republic, though not 
yet producing. At La Barranca, the Sunset Develop- 
ment Company, under the superintendence of H. S. 
Martin, is shipping coal and natural coke, and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad has sent E. F. Dumble to 
examine these coal fields with the idea of purchase. 
Coal lands are in great demand and engineers have 
gone from Mapimi to San Pedro del Gallo. An 
American company, the Compania Minera de Penoles, 
and Moreno Hermanos are opening up those fields on 
a large scale. Of other work in the State of Du- 
rango, the Reina de Oro, near Mapimi, has begun 
shipments. A dynamite factory is building at La 
Tinaja, near Mapimi. A concentrating mill is to be 
built at Tovar, near Tapehuanes. The Abismo Mine 
is working extensively. J. V. Davis and J. H. 
Parker are operating in San Dimas District. At 
San Juan de Heredia the Carmen Copper Company is 
just beginning to open up its vein, but is handicapped 
by a searcity of labor. This trouble exists, in fact, in 
almost all parts of the Republic, and there seems to 
be no remedy, unless it be the importation of foreign 
labor. There are men enough, but many will not work 
regularly, and increasing the pay only makes matters 
worse, as they need to work less to gain the same 
number of dollars per month. Already employment 
agencies are trying to have large corporations import 
the Japanese and Chinese laborers. ; 

The peace of old Popocatapetl is being disturbed by 
a party of Americans, represented by A. H. Smith, 
who are negotiating with General Sanchez y Ochos, 
the present owner for the purchase of the mountain. 
It is the intention of the Americans to work the sul- 
phur deposits from various points on the mountain, 
and to construct a cable or cog railroad from the base 
to the lip of the crater, not only for handling sulphur, 
but also to take some money from tourists. 

Exchange on New York has declined from 252% 
on Monday to 219 on Saturday, while some deals 
were said to have been made at two for one. Some- 
what of a reaction is feared this week, as exchange 1s 
below what the price of silver warrants. Mining 
stock trading is a little more active, and the prices 
prevailing among the favorites are: Monterey Iron and 
Steel, $111; Dos Estrellas, $2,130; Cinco Senores, 
$200; La Paz, $760; Candalaria de Pinos, $320; 
Noche Buena, $100; Santa Rosa, at El Oro, $120; 
La Esperanza, $1,170; San Rafael y Anexas, $1,150; 
Santa Gertrudis, $82; and Luz de Borda, $58. 


April 25. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


London. 


Quite a number of interesting reports of West 
Australian mining companies have been published 
during the past week. The first to claim notice was 
the Great Fingall Consolidated, which obtained un- 
enviable repute through the frauds of the late secre- 
tary. The report makes it clear that Mr. Moreing 
has made good all the losses of the company due to 
this cause. The period covered by the report extends 
over 16 months, ended December 31 last, and shows 
a divisible profit of £277,000 after very liberal allow- 
ances have been made for depreciation and develop- 
ment. Out of the profit £175,000 has been distribut- 
ed, and the remainder is held over until the questio 
of rearrangement of finances has been settled. Hither- 
to dividends have been paid out of moneys borrowed 
on gold in transit, and by many it is considered bet‘ r 
to keep this balance in hand, and with it extinguish 
these loans against gold. On the other hand, othe's 
favor the issue of new shares to wipe out the loars, 
and at the same time to provide further working ca! 
tal for equipments. The latter scheme is favored 
the directors who propose that 25,000 new shares sh«:!! 
be issued at £6 each, thus providing £150,000 new 
working capital. It is probable that some shareho '- 
ers will propose to use the £100,000 balance at pr:s- 
ent in hand, and £50,000 out of profits in 1903 for ©: 
same purpose. There is, however, not much to cho: @ 
between the two schemes. Another question, wh’ 1 
is agitating shareholders, is the method of mana: 
ment, and the election of the directorate. It will '° 
remembered that the firm of Bewick, Moreing & Co. 
have been managers since the beginning, and that ‘.\¢ 
directorate and secretaryship have been practically ‘0 
their hands. The defalcations of the secretary, A. *. 
Rowe, who was a partner in Bewick, Moreing & ©°., 
caused some shareholders to be dissatisfied with t'e¢ 
direction, and some of the directors resigned, giving 
place to independent shareholders. The new boar. 
on due consideration of all the facts, deemed it desi!- 
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able that Bewick, Moreing & Co. should continue to 
ict as general managers of the company’s properties. 
Mr. Moreing not only made good the secretary’s de- 
falcations, for which he was not actually legally 
tiable, but proposed that in the future the firm should 
become legally liable for all irregularities on the part 
f their servants. Under the circumstances, it is only 
in accordance with common sense that Mr. Moreing 
should join the board and become chairman, an ar- 
rangement which has already been made. At the com- 
ing meeting of shareholders*certain parties intend to 
‘hallenge the propriety of this policy, but I sincerely 
hope they will not receive support, for the firm have 
not only managed the properties ably but in connec- 
tion with the unfortunate incident acted chivalrously. 

The other two West Australian companies that 
have just issued their reports for 1902 are the Golden 
Ilorseshoe and the Ivanhoe. Both of these Kalgoorlie 
companies are now in excellent hands, and the man- 
agement give full details of the work done. As you 
will be referring to the reports in another part of the 
JOURNAL, it is not necessary to go into details here. 
It is sufficient to say that as the companies are now 
established as regular producers there is no room for 
the wild speculations and the buffetings to which 
their shares were subjected in former days. They 
lave arrived at a position when they can be compared 
to the Mysore mines or the Mount Morgan and 
Broken Hill properties. During 1902 the Golden 
Horseshoe distributed £270,000 as dividends besides 
inaking large allowances for depreciation and devel- 
opment, while the Ivanhoe has distributed £150,000. 

A new company of some interest has been intro- 
duced to the public. This is the San Francisco Del 
Oro Mines, Limited, which has been formed to ac- 
quire the mine of that name in the Parral District of 
Mexico. Some time ago, when writing of the work 
done by Mr. Frederick Hawden, of London, in connec- 
tion with several Mexican properties, notably those 
belonging to the Parral and Mesquital companies, I 
mentioned that he had obtained an option on another 
mine in the neighborhood of these. The San Fran- 
cisco del Oro has been worked for many years local- 
ly, and it is stated that with additional working capi- 
tal it can be developed into a large producer. The 
former owners sold the ore to the American Smelting 
and Refining Company, and the company proposes to 
continue this policy for the present. The properties 
have been examined and reported on by Mr. Rowland 
leilding and Mr. Stanley Clay. The prospectus does 
not make it sufficiently clear that the ore is essential- 
ly silver-lead, and that its value is diminished by the 
presence of zine. The gold content is small, and there 
is also some copper. In Mr. Feilding’s report a large 
number of assays are given with the gold, silver, cop- 
per, zine and lead contents specified. The value 
of each constituent is also given, and the total is rep- 
resented as the value of the ore. As a matter of fact, 
liowever, the smelters only pay for the silver, lead and 
part of the gold, the receipts from the last named be- 
ing practically negligible, while there is a penalty on 
zine When over 10 per cent. It is misleading, there- 
fore, to give the zinc values of 23 per cent as £4 7s. 4d. 
and to include it in the value of the ore. The direct- 
ors and engineers, of course, hope some day to dis- 
cover a process for saving the zinc and copper values, 
but until such a process is found these metals are only 
a hindrance. Up to the present time shipments have 
heen from the oxidized zones, and these ores are near- 
ing exhaustion. ‘Phe sulphide ores will not command 
the same price, and the company may be disappointed 
in the receipts. The assays at depth in the sulphides 
given by Mr. Feilding show the presence of increas- 
ing quantities of zinc. The ore-bodies are so exten- 

ve, however, that possibly the managers will be able 
to pick out the best ore and leave the zinky ones 
alone, but the company has a difficult problem be- 
fore it. 

In your issue of April 11 I gave some account of 
the position of English companies conducting prospect- 
ing operations in Egypt, and I mentioned particularly 
tle case of the Nile Valley Company. The operations 
of this company had turned out so well that Mr. J. 
l;. Robinson, of Rand fame, had decided to take a 
levge interest, in fact, to provide something like £50,- 
000 of working capital. In order to make an equitable 
“rvangement with other shareholders, it was proposed 

form a new company, with a greatly increased 
Dominal capital. ~ At this juncture, as I mentioned 
in your issue of April 11, the Egyptian Government 
refused to sanction the reconstruction schenie. Since 
then the chairman and managing director have been 
to Egypt to consult Lord Cromer and Sir J. Eldon 
Gorst with a view of overcoming the objections and 
of arriving at some satisfactory solution of the dif- 
fieulty. From these interviews it appears that the 
Esyptian authorities have laid down two definite rules 
With regard to mining operations. In the first place, 
the authorities have to be satisfied that a conces- 
sionaire either a private individual or a company has 
sufficient working capital. Second, no individual or 
company will be allowed to sell a prospect to the 
British public; that is, before a property can be float- 
ed off for cash or cther consideration the authorities 
must be convinced of its value as a paying mine. In 


other words, all money subscribed by shareholders 
when the properties are merely prospects or unde- 
veloped mines, is to be used as working capital only, 
and is not to go to promoters and vendors or be used 
for market operations. The original scheme of the 
Nile Valley Company was to issue five new shares for 
each one in the old company, pro rata among share- 
holders; to issue 32,250 new shares at 30s. each to 
Mr. J. B. Robinson, and to hold the remainder of the 
nominal capital (which would then be £250,000) f9r 
issue at some future time. It will be seen that this 
scheme gave old shareholders a very considerable ad- 
vance in the value of their holdings, while not calling 
on them to subscribe any further cash, all the new 
working capital coming from Mr. Robinson. The 
Kgyptian authorities objected to this and stipulated 
that present shareholders should subscribe some of the 
new working capital. The scheme now put before 
the company is that old shareholders should have four 
new shares given in exchange for each one in the old 
company, and should be expected to buy one new 
share as well. This practically comes to an assess- 
ment of £1 per old share, with three new shares given 
as a bonus. Though there is no legal obligation to 
subscribe for one new share, yet it is obvious that if 
the majority of shareholders do not come forward in 
this way the Egyptian authorities will not sanction 
the scheme. With Mr. Robinson’s money and the 
money thus subscribed by old shareholders the com- 
pany should have at least £80,000 as working capital, 
and would thus be in a very strong position. I have 
entered into details to this extent, because the particu- 
lar case is characteristic of the way mining will be 
conducted in Egypt. The conscienceless promoter is 
nipped in the bud by the facts that he will have to 
prove that he has sufficient capital, that he will be 
required to spend all that capital on the properties, 
and that he will not be able to sell the properties until 
their value has been demonstrated. People who buy 
shares in Egyptian companies will, therefore, know 
whether they are sharing prospects or acquiring a 
paying property, and will know exactly where their 
money is going. The restrictions may appear gall- 
ing to inhabitants of the “land of the free,” but on 
serious consideration nobody can claim that they hin- 
der or hamper legitimate mining operations. 


Sydney, N. S. W. March 25. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


New South Wales.—The mines which shut down on 
account of the fall in lead included Block 14, British, 
Junction, Junction North and North Broken Hill. 
tue North and Junction closed down in April, 1901, 
the British and one shift of Block 10 in July, 1901, 
and Block 14 in December, 1901. The British is the 
first to resume work, and expects to treat over 2,000 
tons of ore weekly. The mine is as secure as when 
it was shut down, when it was known that there were 
over 150,000 tons of payable sulphides above the 400- 
ft. level. The North Broken Hill Mine is to resume 
work at once, and will produce 250 tons concen- 
trates per week. ‘There is a rumor that the North 
and Junction North. are likely to be amalgamated, 
which would be to the advantage of both mines. Min- 
ers are now looking forward to the Junction and 
Block 14 recommencing work. When all these mines 
are in active operation it means that about 2,000 addi- 
tional hands will be employed. A slight settlement 
has been taking place at Block 10 ever since the creep 
in Block 11 of the Proprietary Mine, and the move- 
ment has affected the security of the old mill, while 
work on the new mill is being pushed so as to 
avoid complications that might follow any accident 
to the old plant. Working tests of the Delprat zinc 
process are being made in quantities of one ton per 
hour, with the object of ascertaining the working 
expense and cost of chemicals. The plant consists 
of a copper pan 6 ft. long and 3 ft. wide, with a 
sloping bottom, below which a-number of gas jets are 
placed. At the end are settling pits for the con- 
centrates, and below the pan is a small bin, into which 
the waste products fall. There are 2 tanks, one for 
dissolving the salt cake, and another, lead lined, at 
a higher level to hold the stock solution. The liquor 
and concentrates flow along launders to settling tanks 
from which the liquor is pumped to the storage tanks. 
It is unofficially reported that this process costs 
$1.20 per ton, and that when the company is in 
a position to supply its own saltcake and acid that 
the cost may be reduced to 96c. The estimated 
extraction is about 90 per cent of the zinc, 90 per 
cent of the lead, and a still higher percentage of the 
silver content. It is estimated that the quantity of 
zine tailings on the Barrier which could be profitably 
treated by this process amounts to 4,000,000 tons, 
and the heaps are increased by 17,000 tons per week. 
The Block 10 Company has over 400,000 tons of zinc 
tailings, assaying 9,70 oz. silver, 6.68 per cent lead 
and 22.69 per cent zinc. 

The New South Wales gold returns were 29,- 
222 oz. fine gold, as compared with 9,324 oz. for 
February, 1902. Deducting the quantity imported from 
other States by custom works, the gold won in the 
State for the month is estimated at 10,512 oz. fine. At 
Wyalong a splendid yield has been obtained from the 


crude ore, which is being stoped at the 700-ft. level 
in the Lady Grace Mine, two tons yielding 51 oz. 
16 dwt. gold, and 12 tons, 87 oz. 12 dwt. The 
January returns of the English owned Mount Boppy 
Mine, near Cobar, were 2,100 oz. gold from 2,200 tons 
ore treated. The Brown’s Creek Gold Mine, near 
Blaney, worked for only six weeks about seven years 
ago, spent £60,000 on one of the finest batteries in 
the State, which has been acquired by Mr. Frank 
Gardiner, of West Australia, who will operate it him- 
self. At the Mookerawa diggings, near Stuart Town, 
one party has a face of wash 60 ft. wide returning 
3 oz. of gold to the load. 

Victoria.—The Cassilis Gold Mines, Gippsland, has 
paid a 6d. dividend. In February 1,054 tons yielded 
1,280%4 oz., giving a net profit of £3,000. 

South Australia—Good rain has fallen on the 
Arltunga gold-field. There is less excitement over 
this field, as people appear to be awaiting results from 
some of the prospecting parties. Capt. Pleitner re- 
porting to the Undoolya Mining Association writes: 
“I have been over a great deal of the country, but I 
find that the rich lodes are not as plentiful as re- 
ported to be in Adelaide. There is only one good sur- 
face showing that I have seen at Winnecke’s Depot, 
Paddy’s Goose, and I doubt if it will go down. There 
are a few large out-crops, but I think they are too poor 
to pay. The rest of the claims where any work has 
been done can show only leaders from 3 ins. to 15 
ins. wide. I a'so notice that the best stone is at 
the surface.” He also says that he considers White 
Range a good field. The lodes are from 8 ft. to 
20 ft. wide, and appear to be permanent, though 
he does not think the best will average more than 1 
oz. to the ton. It is reported that a rich deposit of 
phosphate of lime has been discovered a few miles 
from Robertstown on the Murry flats. 

Tasmania.—According to report, arrangements 
practically concluded between the representatives of 
the Mount Lyell and the North Mount Lyell com- 
panies will enable the two properties to be worked 
in a mutually helpful fashion. W. Knox, director of 
the Mount Lyell Company, has accompanied J. An- 
gus, a visiting director of the North Mount Lyell 
Company to England, and an extraordinary general 
meeting of the Mount Lyell Company has been called 
to authorize the directors to amalgamate with the 
North Mount Lyell. 

The recent increase in charges by the local smelt- 
ing companies, leaves no margin of profit for a low 
grade proposition like the Hercules Mine, so if fresh 
arrangements are not made, it is probable that opera- 
tions will be confined to prospecting the lower levels. 
It is stated that overtures have been made by C. W. 
McMurran on behalf of American capitalists to pur- 
chase the Hercules. 

The Briseis and Brother’s Home No. 1 companies 
contemplate a scheme under which the former will 
work the overburden and tin drift of the Brother’s 
Home No. 1, with a full force of water from the 
Ringarooma, the net returns to be paid to the Broth. 
er’s Home, less a proportionate charge for working 
expenses. The advantage to the Briseis will consist 
of increased facilities for mining and better dump 
room. 

The Gympie mines during February produced 13,- 
768 oz. of gold from 14,172 tons crushed, and the 
dividends for the month amounted to £18,000. The 
Eastern Gympie Gold Mines, a Scottish venture, has 
sunk its first 1,000 ft., at a cost of $18.54 per ft., in 
10 months. The West of Scotland Gold Mines 
Gympie has cut 1 ft. of gold-bearing quartz at 3,069 
ft., the greatest depth at which gold has been found 
in Queensland. The country rock is of a sort that 
those with long experience of Gympie thought would 
not carry gold. Colors are seen through the stone, 
which also carries a fair amount of galena. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





ALASKA. 
PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 

Brown-Alaska Company.—This company, it. is 
said, is considering the erection of a 400-ton smelter 
at its property, which consists of 20 copper claims. 
Sam Silverman, of Butte, Mont., is the chief promo- 
ter. The company owns the Mamie group. 

ARIZONA. 
PINAL COUNTY. 

San Carlos Copper Company.—Phelps, Dodge & 
Co., of New York, and George B. Chittenden, of 
Arizona, are conducting operations near Dudleyville 
on a strip of land cut off from the San Carlos Indian 
reservation. The properties, it is said, show great 
copper deposits. The San Carlos Copper Company, 
controlled by Phelps, Dodge & Co., has 30 men at. 
work, and contemplates the erection of large reduction 
works as soon as the Phenix and Eastern Railroad is 
completed. 

YAVAPAI COUNTY. 

United Verde Copper Company.—A new blast-fur- 

nace, with a capacity of several hundred tons a day 
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is reported completed and in commission. The whole 
plant is running nearly to full capacity. 
CALIFORNIA. 
AMADOR COUNTY. 


Argonaut.—At this mine, at Jackson, the labor 
troubles are practically ended. The United States 
Supreme Court has refused the petition of the Ken- 
nedy Mining Company for a rehearing in the suit 
which has been going on for eight years. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Buffalo Blue Gravel.—At this mine, near Mokel- 
umne Hill, the old incline has been unwatered and 
drifting can be done without danger. 


Crystal.—Oil is now used as fuel at both the Crys- 
tal and Gold Cliff mines at Angels. 


Eastern and Great Eastern.—These mines at Angels 
have been consolidated with the Baumhoger Brothers’ 


mine, and will be worked through the Baumhoger 
shaft. 


Emerson.—It is expected that this mine, at Mokel- 
umne Hill, will resume soon. 


Forty-Nine.—A very large pump has been installed 
at the Forty-Nine Mine, at Douglas Flat, J. M. Evans 
superintendent. Mr. Evans has bonded a group of 
gravel claims, near Douglas Flat, and is arranging 
to work them. 

Gwin.—The new hoist at this mine at Gwinmine, 
F. F. Thomas manager, has been completed. The gal- 
lows frame is 118 ft. high, and the hoist can raise five 
tons of ore at the rate of 1,300 ft. per minute. Water 
power is used, with steam auxiliary. The old hoist 
will be moved to the old Gwin shaft, which is being 


enlarged. A new ore bin of 1,500 tons capacity is be- 
ing built. 


Joseph McClay.—This mine, near Murphys, is turn- 
ing out some good ore. 


Lamphear.—This mine, at Mokelumne Hill, Joseph 
E. King superintendent, will start shortly. A new 
shaft is to be sunk. 


Meade.—A 2,500-ft tunnel to tap the vein and drain 
this mine at Rich Gulch, is being run under the su- 
perintendence of Thomas Kavanaugh, of the Quartz 
Glen Mine. 


Nuner.—This mine, owned by William and Daniel 
Nuner on Central Hill has been bonded for $15,000 
to Roeth & Taylor, of San Francisco, and work has 
started. 

Royal Consolidated—At this mine, near Hodson, 
J. ©. Kemp van Ee, manager, the shaft is being 
enlarged to three compartments. The new electric 
pump works satisfactorily. A rock crusher is being 
put in. The new mill has 120 stamps. 


Thorn.—This mine, near San Andreas, has been 


bonded by Eastern men, and miners will soon be at 
work. 


Wilbur-Womble.—At this mine, near Hodson, FE. 
A , _Bradford superintendent, considerable development 
is In progress, and ore is being milled. 


ELDORADO COUNTY. 

Gregory.—This old mine, near Placerville, is to be 
reopened by N. L. Kohn and others. A hoist is to be 
built to take out the gravel. 

FRESNO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Copper Creek Mining Company.—This company has 
been organized at Fresno, to develop mining property 
in the mountains east of that place. The directors 
are: F. A. Kanawyer, T. R. Kelly, J. R. Baird, 
Jr., J. R. Baird and Norman D. Kenny. 

Fresno Placer Mining Company.—A hydraulic ele- 
vator has been installed at these mines on Sycamore 
Creek. 

KERN COUNTY. 

Associated Oil Company.—This company is about 
to erect a 250,000-bb]. oil reservoir at McKittrick. 
The Standard Oil Company is erecting four reservoirs 
near Bakersfield, in the same county, with a capacity 


of 350,000 bbls. each. They will be 300 ft. in di- 
ameter. 


Lady Bell.—This mine, at Kernville, has installed 
a new air compressor. 


MENDOCINO COUNTY. 


A ledge of gold-bearing ore has been found on the 
ranch of J. B. Campbell, near Willits, and it is be- 
ing prospected. “There is no producing gold mine in 
this county. 

NEVADA COUNTY. 

Allison Ranch.—It is reported that this mine, at 
Grass Valley, recently given up by those who were 
reopening it, has passed into the hands of the Weiss- 
bein Brothers, who so long worked the old W.Y.O.D. 
Mine, and are now bankers in- San Francisco. They 
are reported to have obtained the Allison Ranch prop- 


erty for about the cost of the machinery lately put 
on it. 


Black Bear.—At this mine, owned by the Wapiti 
Mining Company, near Rough and Ready, William 





‘Yorpie superintendent, a 2-stamp mill is going up to 
crush the rich ore recently discovered. 

Culbertson and National.—A new air compressor is 
being put in at these mines at Graniteville, owned by 
Mrs. McKillican and Eastin, Moore & Bonnemort. 
The tunnel from the Culbertson will eventually reach 
the National. 

Ocean Star.—This mine, at Washington, has been 
bonded by M. D. Cooley to the company operating the 
Red Cross Mine. 

Oustomah.—At this mine, near Nevada City, Frank 
S. Morgan superintendent, a small ledge of good ore 
is reported. The mine has lately been reopened and 
a new 10-stamp mill built. 

Peabody.—At this old mine, Grass Valley, the pump 
has started again, after being idle 11 years, and an- 
other pump 250 ft. down the shaft will soon be 
reached. The shaft is to go down to 1,000 ft. 
Superintendent J. C. Roberts is in charge. 


Polar Star.—A 15-stamp mill is to be put up on 
this mine at the old abandoned camp of Cherokee, on 
the San Juan ridge. A discovery of rich ore was 
lately reported. ‘The ledge is narrow but rich. 


Rocky Glen.—This and other ledges at Granite- 
ville, owned by Eastin & McCarthy, W. S. McPher- 
son and others, are to be cpened under bond. A tun- 
nel is to be run to tap the ore. 

South Idaho.—This mine, at Grass Valley, is 
worked under bond by John E. Carter, J. H. Neff, 
Julian Sonntag, C. E. Clinch and J. M. Thomas, 
who are putting in a pump and a hoist. The mine 
has been idle some years. 





Union.—Excavations have been commenced for the 
new 20-stamp mill for this blue gravel mine at North 
Bloomfield. Fifty men are at work. 

PLACER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Crater.——Robinson & Donnelly are pumping the 
water from this old mine at Ophir, preparatory to be- 
ginning work. 

Gallagher.—A dredger, to be finished in June, is 
to work the claims of Fred Gallagher on the Ameri- 
can River. 

Wise & Partridge—tThis mine, near the American 
River, is operated by Vandercook & Halleck. 

PLUMAS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Green Mountain.—This mine, at Crescent Mills, is 
being reopened by L. P. Cornell, who is cleaning out 
the tunnels and putting the property in good shape. 


Plumas-Eureka.—It is reported that negotiations 
are concluded for the sale of this mine at Johnsville, 
worked for many years by the Sierra Buttes Mining 
Company, an English concern, which also owned the 
Sierra Buttes in Sierra County, Uncle Sam in Shasta 
County and other mines. The Plumas Eureka was a 
large producer until lately, and has recently been 
worked by leasers. The new owners think there is 
ore below the present workings. 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 

Wheel of Fortune.—At this mine, in Blacks Canyon, 

near T'wenty-Nine Palms, rich ore has been found by 


Paul P. Black, of Los Angeles. A small mill is to be 
put up. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 
California Gold Mines Company.—This company’s 
mill, at Picacho, is reported as having cleaned up 
$21,441 in bullion and $2,225 in slimes from 733 


(oo tons 
of ore in March. The average value was $3.70 per 
ton. 


Gold Fields of California, Limited.—This English 
corporation has taken over the holdings of the Free 
Gold (or Golden Cross) Mining Company, at Hedges, 
including the Golden Cross, Golden Crown, Gray 
Dick, Queen Extension, Twilight, Alladin, Virginia, 
General Miles, Sultan, Henrietta, Baltimore, Black 
Hawk, Blacksmith, Patsy Brannigan, Talmage, Union, 
Los Angeles, Fuller, Emeline, Layton, Patta, Texas, 
Beecher, Ingersoll, Johnson, Tremalite, and Gilt Edge, 
with the complete plant, etc. The terms are that the 
property must be clear of all incumbrances except a 
debt of $1,000,000 claimed by Frank A. Gibson and 
others, and due in February, 1905. The capacity of 
the cyanide plant is to be increased from 300 tons to 
1,000 tons per day within six months. 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY. 


Phoenix Mining Company.—This San Francisco 
company has taken over the quicksilver mines owned 
by Alvinza Hayward, E. P. Newhall and J. H. 
Hopkins at Red Mountain at the corner of Stanilaus 
and Santa Clara counties. The original owners are 
directors in the new company. 

; SIERRA COUNTY. 

Alaska.—This mine, at Pike City, is to be worked 
on a larger scale than lately. An electric power 
plant is to be installed on the Yuba River, and heavy 
pumping and hoisting machinery is to be put in. The 


mine was years ago a large producer, but has not been 
productive for some time. 


Butte Saddle.—At Sierra City preparations are be- 
ing made by R. Phelan to work this mine extensively. 


SISKIYOU COUNTY. 


Advance.—Rich ore is reported in this mine, 18 
miles from Etna. 


Black Bear.—A company of Eastern men has just 
bonded this mine, owned by John Daggett, at Black 
Bear, the Ball or Yreka Mining and Milling Com- 
pany’s properties at Rollin, the King Solomon prop- 
erties at Cehilville, and the*Evening Star and Central 
at Rollin, and bought the large ditch of the Salmon 
River Hydraulic Company at Sawyers Bar. The 
mines are in Western Siskiyou and Liberty district, 
and several are producing. The company has $500,- 
000 set aside for development alone. An electric pow- 
er plant is to be put in at once at Sawyers Bar and 
new machinery on several of the mines. 


Monarch Mining Company.—A contract has been 
let by J. B. Scott, of the New York Mine, at Fort 
Jones, to the Siskiyou Electric Power Company to 
furnish power for the entire plant. Air drills are to 
be added to the equipment. Forty-five men are em- 
ployed. 


Snoozer.—This mine, on Russian Creek, is to be 
opened on a more extensive scale by Mr. Sevenman. 
It is one of the largest ledges on the Salmon. 

SONOMA COUNTY. 


Pontiac.—At this quicksilver mine, near Pine Flat, 
a tunnel is being driven to cut three parallel lodes. 
It is now in 200 ft. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Neversweat.—B. C. Rucker has bonded this mine 
to E. S. Root, of Big Oak Flat. 


Pennsylvania.—A new working shaft is to be sunk 
on the North Star claim to work this group at Car- 
ters, Charles L. Lang superintendent. After the 
Pennsylvania shaft had been unwatered a strike of 
free gold ore was made. The property is owned by 
Boston men. 

YUBA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Eymard.—This tract, on the north bank of the 
Yuba River, 9 miles east of Marysville, has been sold 
to W. P. Hammon and associates for dredging. The 
United States Government bought the land for $6 an 
acre for right of way in constructing restraining bar- 
riers, but the owner reserved the mineral, and for this 
mineral right $90 per acre was paid. 

COLORADO. 
BOULDER COUNTY. 

The coal miners’ strike in the Northern Colorado 
District still continues, though with a prospect of 
early termination. 

Two mills in this county are reported in opera- 
tion, the National Automatic Furnace Company’s 
plant at Rowena and the Electro-Chlorination mill 
at Wall Street. 


Wellington.—A discovery of a body of nickelifer- 

ous ore at the head of Long Gulch is reported. 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 

About 100 union miners working on various prop 
erties at Idaho Springs ceased work Mayday, owing to 
refusal of operators to grant an 8-hour day. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Centurian Company.—-The tunnel is being driven 
ahead with air drills to open the Champion and Sum- 
mit-Donaldson veins. E. S. Giles, of Idaho Springs 
is manager. 


Elkins Syndicate-—Operations on the Terrible prop 
erty at Silver Plume are under way. A new plant o 
machinery, with powerful compressors, has been in 
stalled, and the mill will have a capacity for hand 
ling the milling ores. Ben C. Catren, Jr., of George 
town, associated with Senators Elkins and M. A. 
Hanna in the ownership, is manager. 


Gem Consolidated.—Manager W. E. Renshaw, © 
Idaho Springs, recently rebuilt the flume connecting 
with the auxiliary plant 2 miles below Idaho Springs 
and will supply all of the electric power for th: 
mines of the group from this station. Work in th: 
raise from the Newhouse tunnel is progressing rapid 
ly, also development in the Gem, the Freighter- 
Friend, and the Franklin mines, all of which will b: 
connected, thus opening up the vein on Seaton Moun 
tain for over two miles. About 200 men are em 
ployed on development. 


Pittsburg Consolidated.—In sinking the shaft or 
the Brighton Mine at Freeland this company ha 
opened a solid body of smelting ore beside the mil! 
ing streak. The company is also opening the Gol: 
Dirt Mine at Rollingsville, and will construct a one 
mile tramway connecting the mine with the Perigo 
Mill. W. L. Shaffer, of Idaho Springs, is manager. 


Sun & Moon Mining and Milling Company.—Th: 
annual meeting was held in Idaho Springs on May 
4. H. N. Sims, the manager, is in a hospital a‘ 
Denver recovering from an operation for chronic 
appendicitis. 
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Yankee Consolidated—Work on the new concen- 
trator at Alice is under way, and the _ mill 
is expected to be running by July 1. The com- 


pany is sinking the Lombard shaft, also driving the 
Manhattan tunnel to reach the lodes and connect 
with the shaft now sinking. The Lombard shows 
a wide body of milling and smelting ore in the adit 
levels. The old Ashbaugh Mill is being torn down. 
Henry I. Seemann, of the Equitable Building, Den- 
ver, is manager. 


FREMONT COUNTY. 


Gypsie Queen.—A strike of galena is reported at 
this mine, situated at Jennings Gulch, 16 miles west 
of Florence. 


Keystone Oil Company.—A strike of oil, at 2,400 
ft. depth, is reported to have recently been made on 
this company’s property, near Florence. 


Portland Cement Company.—This company is said 
to have purchased 2,000 acres of land near Coaldale. 
On the land, it is said, is a vast deposit of pure white 
gypsum, which the company proposes to manufacture 
into cement and plaster of paris. A road, 2 miles in 
length, will be built connecting the main line of the 
Rio Grande Railroad with the gypsum bed. 


GILPIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Gilpin Ore Shipments.—The shipments of smelting 
and erude ores, tailings and concentrates from the 
Black Hawk depot of the Colorado & Southern Rail- 
road during April to valley smelters and to Idaho 
Springs mills were 231 cars, or 4,620 tons, a very 
small record, due to the continued shut down of the 
Golden Smelter, and to prevailing bad weather. 

Yharter Oak.—St. Louis, Mo., men, interested in 
this group on Quartz Hill, have put up a 40-h.p. 
boiler, and resumed developments in the 540 and 440 
levels. E. W. Davis, Central City, is manager. 


Drake Tunnel.—St. Louis, Mo., men who recently . 


became interested in this proposition below Black 
Hawk, may start developments this month by extend- 
ing the tunnel westward to Bobtail Hill, and sinking 
deep a shaft in the Lake District on which they will 
have to install machinery. Eugene Drake, Central 
City, represents the St. Louis men. 

Eldorado.—Denver men have this and an adjoin- 
ing group in Russell District, and are organizing a 
company. A new shaft is to be sunk on the Eldorado 
about 200 ft. west of the present shaft. The com- 
pany is also timbering the Portage claim, and will 
carry on developments there. S. T. Harris, Russell 
Gulch, is in charge. 

Fairfield Mining Company.—During April this com- 
pany shipped from its Fairfield Mine, in Russell Dis- 
trict, 30 cords. of milling ore, averaging 3 oz. gold 
per cord, with a fair grade of tailings, as well as 75 
tons of smelting ores, which averaged around $125 per 
ton. Dr. W. M. Nickerson, Central City, is man- 
ager. 

Golden Cloud Mining Company.—Idaho Springs 
men who took a bond in sinking at less than 300 ft., 
lave opened a good sized ore-body, the main portion 
running between $13 and $20 per ton, with nearly 2 
t. running between $30 and $40 per ton. T. Tobias 
f Idaho Springs, is looking after the property. 

Grand Central Mining Company.—This company 
las stopped developments on the East Whiting, and 
nay consider the question of letting the property on 

lease, and may sink the shaft 200 ft. deeper. The 
roperty shows considerable low-grade ore, and the 
roblem is whether to erect a mill or carry prospect 

1 higher-grade ores. Colorado Springs men are 

‘hind the enterprise. 

Kemp-Calhoun.—Manhire Brothers, of Russell 
culeh, are working this property in Leavenworth 
‘ulech under a lease and bond, and have opened some 
igh-grade ore in sinking. The crevice is 3 ft. wide, 

ith the smelting streak averaging from 10 to 12 ins. 

ide, the best of the smelting ores going over $200 

‘ton. The royalties apply on the purchase price 

the bond. ‘The ores are chalcopyrite and tetra- 

‘drite galena and blende. 


Stewart.—After being tied up because of bad roads 
1 two months, shipments have resumed, a lot of 100 
ms being hauled to Black Hawk, the product of 
asers. New Englanders are interested, and may de- 
ide to build their own mill in Stewart Gulch during 
ie summer. J. A. Gilmour, Central City, is man- 


ger. 





Town Topics Gold Mining Company.—A contract 
as been given M. W. Ballard, of Central City, for 
vecting a large shaft building. The machinery for- 

erly on the Mammoth has been purchased, and will 
he installed by Stroehle & Sons, of Black Hawk. The 
main shaft on the East Notaway Mine is down 666 
ft.. and will be sunk to 1,000 ft., when the new plant 
is installed. The property has been successfully oper- 
ated by sub-leasing since its purchase over two years 
ago, and has paid regular quarterly dividends of 
$5,000, amounting to $40,000. M. D. Draper, Cen- 
tral City, is superintendent. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Leadville Manganese Production—The Sixth 
Street, Catalpa Crescent and Caribou are now steady 
shippers to the steel works at Pueblo. The ore nets 
the minér about $3 a ton, and 150 to 175 tons are 
shipped daily. 

Best Friend.—The 500-ft. tunnel started last year 
to get under the old workings, is completed, and has 
cut a 16-in. vein of iron sulphides that runs $150 in 
silver and gold values. ‘ This was one of the early 
gold producers, but has been long dormant. 


Blue Ribbon.—This is virgin territory south of the 
Valley Mine. A new shaft has been sunk 150 ft., 
where lessees are drifting to the ore horizon. 

Caribou.—One hundred tons of oxidized iron ore are 
shipped daily besides 25 tons of rich lead ore. * A 
contract has just been made for manganese ore from 
the large manganese bodies exposed. 


Coronado.—At 660 ft. a station has been cut and 
a 1,000-gal. pump is being installed. 

Fairview.—A large oxidized and manganese body is 
being developed. Fifty tons a day are shipped. 

Fryer Hill Mines Company.—Since May 1, 1902, 
this company has unwatered a large territory, hand- 
ling over 200,000,000 gals. of surplus water and over 
20,000 tons of debris, and equipped its property on 
Fryer Hill with a fine plant of machinery. Ship- 
ments have just been increased to 150 tons a day, 
half of which is high-grade material. A drift started 
at 425 ft., in the El Paso workings, has followed a 
new sulphide body 10 ft. high and 8 ft. wide for 70 
ft. The company has 1,500,000 tons of low-grade sul- 
phides in sight. The new shaft on the Pride of the 
West will be in the first ore horizon at another 100 
ft. 


Last Chance.—On this Lake Park property local 
men are following a vein of rich gold ore. 


London.—During the winter a vein in porphyry 
from 2 to 4 ft. wide was opened. The values 
are gold, copper, lead and silver, mostly gold. The 
new tunnel has made available over 1,200 ft. of vir- 
gin ground. 

New Leadville Home Mining Company.—More ore 
is exposed than at any time in the previous history of 
the mine. Two hundred and fifty tons daily of good 
iron material are shipped. Work is going ahead in 
virgin ground. 

Orion.—After a long idleness local leasers have be- 
gun prospecting in the old workings. 

Peerless Maud Combination.—A new strike has just 
been made in the shaft at 160-ft. depth of fine lead 
ore. Fifty tons of good lead concentrates running 
60 per cent lead are shipped weekly. 

Uintah Placer.—This tract of virgin ground will be 
systematically developed this summer, it is believed. 
Tests are being made which will decide whether a 
dredging plant will be installed. 


MINERAL COUNTY. 


American Sulphur and Mining Company.—The liti- 
gation between Dennis Brennan and others and this 
company, over the rights to valuable sulphur beds 
about 20 miles above Creede, has been decided by 
Judge Holbrook in the district court in favor of the 
plaintiff and his associates. An appeal was taken by 
the defendants. 

OURAY COUNTY. 


Bright Diamond.—This mill and mine, 1 mile north 
of Ouray, which have been idle for several years, 
have been opened by Barney Du Praw and A. A. 
Moule. The mine was a paying one years ago. The 
new owners have repaired the machinery. 


SAGUACHE COUNTY. 


Independent.—A strike of the miners at this prop- 
erty at Crestone is reported. The miners ask for an 
8-hour day and the old scale of wages. Percy Mc- 
George, manager, refuses either to grant the men’s 
demands of an 8-hour day, with $4 for machine men, 
$3.50 for helper, $3 for trammers, $2.50 for top car 
men, $3.50 for engineers, and $3 for firemen. 


SAN MIGUEL COUNTY. 


Caribou-Montezuma.—This mine, near Ophir, has 
been purchased by New England men, who have made 
a first payment of $50,000. Mr. Axtell, of Boston, 
the principal owner, succeeds Charles F. Newton as 
resident manager. The erection of a new mill is con- 
templated. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 


Gold Cord Mining and Smelting Company.—The 
contractors driving the tunnel on this company’s prop- 
erty at Kokomo, have cut another vein of lead and 
copper ore. 

Snowbank.—This mine on Sheep Mountain, near 
Kokomo, is reported showing up well. A recent ship- 
ment of one car-load gave smelter returns of $2,500. 

Uthoff—This mine, near Kokomo, Axel Borg man- 
ager, is reported producing about 50 tons per day. 


Wilfy.—This property on Elk Mountain, BE. E. 
Byron manager, is producing steadily. The concen- 
trating mill is kept busy treating the product. 


TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Cripple Creek Geological Survey.—The sum of $3,- 
500 for a geological survey of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict by the Government, has nearly been raised. The 
amount raised is to co-operate with the Government 
in order that the survey may be made this year. 

C. K. &€ N.—The lowest level of this Beacon Hill 
property has been unwatered and the ore shipped from 
it is of very good value. a 


Cripple Creek Enterprise Mining Company.—This 
company has recently added a compressor, and is us- 
ing an air drill in the drift, being run at a depth of 
200 ft. It is reported that some very good assays 
have been obtained. The company has a franchise to 
mine under the streets and alleys of a considerable por- 
tion of the city of Cripple Creek. A good strike has 
recently been made on the Abe Lincoln Mine, not 
very far from this property. Dan Hanley, of Cripple 
Creek, is in charge. 

Golden Cycle Mining Company.—This property is 
steadily producing a large quantity of fair-grade ore. 
The litigation does not interfere with the production, 
as the litigation is between the majority and minority 
stockholders. Messrs. Milliken and Hill are the prin- 
cipal majority stockholders, and Messrs. F. J. Camp- 
bell and Tucker Ballard & Co. are the principal mi- 
nority stockholders. A. T. Holman is in charge. 

Isabella Gold Mining Company.—The property is 
still idle. According to the yearly report the mine 
has not very much money in the treasury at present. 
A large amount of the territory has never been pros- 
pected. 


Stratton Cripple Creek Mining and Development 
Company.—Contrary to expectation the leasers have 
not been granted, owing to the absence of one of the 
directors. The leases appear to be in great demand, 
especially those on Bull Hill. 

Stratton’s Independence, Limited.—It is reported 
that ore in large quantities has been discovered on the 
1,460-ft. level, but at present the report cannot be 
verified. Considerable development has been done 
of late on the lower levels, but no ore of any quantity 
has been shipped, though the mine has been shipping 
a large quantity of low-grade ore. Developments on 
the 1,460-ft. level are watched with interest. Thos. 
Cornish is in charge. 


GEORGIA. 
LUMPKIN COUNTY. 


Ingersoll & COrisson Dredge—This dredge boat, 
which is to work on the Chestatee River, near Dah- 
lonega, was launched April 30, and the machinery is 
now being put in. 

IDAHO. 
IDAHO COUNTY. 


American Hagle.—The 10-stamp mill on this prop- 
erty, at Elk City, continues crushing ore. The total 
monthly clearing since January has, it is said, aver- 
aged about $9,000. A tramway is being built from 
the mill to the mine. 

SHOSHONE COUNTY. 


Buckeye Boy.—Greene & Anderson report a strike 
of 4 ft. of milling gold ore near Pierce. 


Bunker Hill—J. L. Safford has begun sluicing 
out the waste dumps for concentrates. 

Rich Hill Placer Company.—This company is put- 
ting men to work on its claims at Pierce. 


‘ILLINOIS. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

All of the miners of the Pana sub-district went on 
a strike May 1, because the operators refused to meet 
them in sub-district convention. The mines affected are 
at Pana, Taylorville, Decatur, Witt, Assumption, Lov- 
ingston, Tower Hill, Hillsboro and Moweaqua. Con- 
ditions at these mines are so _ different that 
there has been no sub-district agreement between min- 
ers and operators, but each mine has had a local 
agreement. This year the miners want a sub-district 
agreement. Secretary W. D. Ryan, of the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois, stated that the State or- 
ganization would not take a hand in the strike, which 
was ordered by the sub-district officers. It is thought 
that the strike will not last long. 

SANGAMON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Chicago & Springfield Coal Company.—This com- 
pany has been incorporated in Springfield to sink a 
mine northeast of the city, on the Chicago & Alton 
Railway. ‘The stockholders include Harry Devereaux, 
J. A. Hall, D. A. Watson, George A. Wood and 
Michael Burke, of Springfield. They have about 
1,160 acres of coal land adjoining the Jones & Adams 
mine on the east. Work will start at once. 

Continental Coal Company.—This company has 
been organized in Springfield to sink a mine at 
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Pawnee Junction on the Illinois Central Railway, and 
a branch of the Chicago & Alton Railway, running 
east from Auburn. Among the stockholders are S. 
H. Cummins, Dr. Vincent and Thomas R. Gray. 
The company has commenced sinking and expects to 
be shipping coal in the fall. a 
INDIANA. 
DAVIESS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

W. L. Davis & Co.—This firm, of Canton, 0., own- 
ing 8,000 acres of coal land near Winslow, has let 
a contract for opening mines on the property. 

SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

This bids fair to be the greatest oil development 
year in the history of the Indiana field. One French 
syndicate alone expects to invest a very large sum 
in the oil districts of Indiana: and Ohio. The ad- 
vances in the price of crude have encouraged the de- 
velopment of new territory. The Emory Oil Com- 
pany, of Marion, has transferred to E. Y. Ramage, 
leases and holdings in Grant and Wells counties, for 
a consideration of $193,000. During the last week 
in April there were 97 wells drilled in Indiana, with a 
new production of 4,055 bbls. Only 3 dry holes 
were reported. 

KANSAS. 
LEAVENWORTH COUNTY. 

Home-Riverside Coal Mining Company.—Recently 
the Pioneer Trust Company, of Painesville, O., filed 
suit in the United States Federal Court at Leaven- 
worth asking for the appointment of receivers to take 
charge of this compaty’s properties at Leavenworth. 
Judge Hook appointed as receivers E. W. Snyder 
and A. P. King. The company owned several hun- 
dred acres of land in Platte County, Wis., to take 
charge of which Judge Phillips appointed the same 
men as auxiliary receivers. The company’s coal 
property is reported valued at about $1,000,000, and 
bonded for some $500,000. 

KENTUCKY. 
KNOTT COUNTY. 

It is reported that Eastern men have secured 15,- 
000 acres of mineral lands along Quicksand Creek 
at $20 per acre. 

LOUISIANA. 
CALCASIEU PARISH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Jennings Oil Field.—There are 12 producing wells 
here, all pumpers, each averaging about 200 bbls. 
per day. The producing area is small, with 
prospects of an etxensive field. The 1902 ship- 
ments are given as 418,000 bbls., but the estimate is 
probably much too high. 

Southern Oil Company.—This company’s well, No. 
6, at Jennings, has been brought in. It is a numper. 

Superior Oil Company.—This company has started 
drilling a well at Jennings. 


Welch Oil Field—Two of the four producing wells 
are being pumped, yielding about 250 bbls. daily. Ex- 
perts claim that wells drilled to 2,000 ft. instead of 
1,400 ft., as at present, would greatly increase pro- 
duction. 

MICHIGAN. 
COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Baltic.—No. 5 shaft is sinking to the 8th level, 
No. 4 to the 9th, and No. 3 to the 10th. South of 
No. 3 shaft good copper ground is opening. Four 
heads at the stamp mill are in commission treating 
1,700 tons of rock daily. Fifty drills are in com- 
mission, a large number being on development work. 

Champion.—This mine is shipping 1,300 tons of 
rock daily, supplying three heads at the mill. No in- 
crease in production is expected until the 100-drill 
compressor, ordered from the Nordberg Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., is working. 

Franklin —Development work at the Junior branch 
is progressing rapidly. The Allouez conglomerate 
lode is reported opening well, particularly to the 
south. The two branches of the mine are operating 
50 power drills and shipping 1,100 tons of rock daily. 


Quincy.—No. 8 shaft, on the Mesnard property, is 
down to the Sth level. Sinking will be continued until 
the depth will permit connection with the old mine 
workings below the line of the Franklin Mine. 

Tamarack.—Development work in the territory 
tributary to No. 5 shaft is progressing steadily, 500 
ft. of new drifts are opened each month, and rock 
shipments average 475 tons daily. Parts of the new 
hoist and compressor have arrived. The work of 
installing the machinery should commence within two 
months. 

Trimountain.—The third head at this company’s 
stamp mill is in commission. Two heads at the Ar- 
eadian Mill are used, and rock shipments to the two 
mills aggregate 2,300 tons daily. 

Winona.—No. 2 shaft is supplying rock for one 
head at the Atlantic Mill. The fourth level south 
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exposes the Winona lode to a width of 40 ft. in some 
places. 

Wolverine.—The trammers’ strike has ended, and 
work has been resumed. The trammers acepted the 
terms offered, $56 per month, a raise of $2. 

COPPER—KEWEENAW COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Central.—This old property is being explored sys- 
tematically with a diamond drill. A 16-ft. amygda- 
loid lode was opened two miles south of the old mine 
workings last fall, but nothing else of importance has 
been found. 

COPPER—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Adventure Consolidated.—The Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill., has completed the repairs to 
the mill at Edgemere. Three stamps are operated 
during the day shift only, owing to the limited open- 
ings at the mine, treating 750 tons of rock daily. 

Hamilton.—The Copper Crown Mining Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., is developing this property. The 
2-compartment shaft is sinking to the first level. <A 
tunnel is being run under the high bluff. 

Mass Consolidated—C shaft is down 450 ft. on 
the Butler lode. A and B shafts are both sinking 
to the 13th level. 

MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

April shipments of iron ore amounted to 723,199 
gross tons, against 1,016,513 tons to the same date 
last year. When lake shipments began, early in 
April, this year, many boats were not out yet. Ship- 
ments from the Duluth, Missabe & Northern dock 
for May 2, this year, were 70,000 gross tons, in 
spite of work stopping at steam shovel mines belong- 
ing to the Minnesota and Oliver companies, where 
there was a small labor difficulty. 

For the past few days a large number of new 100,- 
000-lb. cars for the Duluth, Missabe & Northern and 
Duluth & Iron Range have been arriving. The cars 
differ from former models, as both sides can be 
dumped from either side the car, a feature of import- 
ance that will save time at the ore docks, and make 
work there less dangerous. New trackage, both main 
lines and mine spurs, is going in very fast on all the 
Minnesota roads. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
will soon connect its cut-off to its main Hibbing line, 
also a spur to the Shenango and Chisholm. The road 
is also shifting its tracks near the Burt, Morris and 
other mines about Hibbing. The Great Northern has 
its new line from Kelly Lake to Buhl about half 
graded, and will use it this year. This line passes 
south of all the mines of Hibbing District. The 
double tracking of the main Virginia-Duluth line is 
progressing, and the Nushwauk. extension is soon to 
start. The Duluth & Iron Range is enlarging side- 
track facilities all along the road, especially near the 
Fayal. 

IRON—MESABI RANGE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Steam shovel mines have begun shipment. The 
Mountain Iron, Fayal and others of the Steel Cor- 
poration are sending out ore. 

About 125 drills, chiefly churn, are working on the 
Western Mesabi, near Hibbing. The United States 
Steel Corporation is exploring its land between the 
village and its Hull Mine, where vast quantities of 
ore are known to exist. The Mahoning Ore and Steel 
Company is exploring between the Hull and the rock 
on which its buildings are. All round Hibbing drills 
are going down, many of them in ore. 

In the Biwabik District Hopkins & Holland, who 
have been exploring lands in section 4 belonging to the 
John Williams estate, have a mine of small size, and 
will open it this year. They will strip 35 ft. of sur- 
face, and mine by milling. On this tract the Chi- 
cago Iron Company once spent $25,000 unsuccess- 
fully, and when Mr. Holland took it up the Williams 
estate had expended, without result, more than $10,- 
000. 

Biwabik.—This mine is shipping, and is expected 
to make an output of 1,000,000 tons, its largest to 
date. It has always shipped via the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern road to Duluth, but as it is nearer Two 
Harbors docks, via the Duluth & Iron Range, it 
now sends its ore there. The Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern will gradually withdraw from the east end 
of the range, and its mines between Evelett and Vir- 
ginia and Hibbing will furnish all the traffic it can 
handle. Shipping at the Biwabik has gone on all 
winter, and a new through-cut has been made. The 
shipping now goes to the north line of the ore and of 
the property. 

Donora Mining Company.—This company, now a 
United States Steel concern, has lost in its defense 
of a boundary dispute at the Donora Mine at Little 
Mesabi Lake, in section 28, T. 59, R. 15. 

Section 15, T. 58, R. 19.—In the northwest corner 
of this section D. E. Woodbridge has shown up about 
1,000,000 tons of ore. This property had been ex- 
plored several times unsuccessfully by local and East- 
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ern interests. 
tract. 


Two drills are working on the 40-acre 


MONTANA. 
CASCADE COUNTY. 


Great Falls Mining Company.—This concern has 
bonded the Tyler group two miles from Montana 
City to Jones & Martin, of Great Falls. Develop- 
ment is being pushed. 


Nelson Coal Company.—This company has closed 
its mines, it is said, to make repairs. The em- 
ployees were paid off and discharged. The property 
may be transferred to the Boston & Montana Copper 
Company. 

FERGUS COUNTY. 


Burke & Sweeney.—Sapphires from this mine at 
Yogo, will hereafter be cut at the mine, a force of 
lapidaries having been brought out for that purpose. 


—_ 
GRANITE COUNTY. 


Sunday.—This mine, at Princeton, is reported 
having made a bullion shipment worth $3,600 from 
its Huntington mill. 


(2‘rom Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal Discovery.—A 4%4-ft. vein of coal at the 
depth of 200 ft. is reported found near Ft. Branch. 
The prospectors at 400 ft. expects to find the 6-ft. 
vein now worked near Princeton. A shaft will be 
sunk and the first vein worked. 


LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 


East Side Mining Company.—This company re- 
cently decided to build a concentrator at its mine, 
with a capacity of 50 to 75 tons a day. The 
concentrator, together with an electric hoist and com- 
pressor, will be operated by electrical power- to be 
generated at a plant erected at Winston. R. A. 
Bell is president of the company. The company is 
capitalized at $1,500,000. W. W. McDowell, of Butte, 
is vice-president. 

Lee Mountain—This mine is shipping 7 cars a 
week to the East Helena Smelter. This mine was 
closed for several years, but the recent lessees have 
struck a new vein and 20 men are employed. 

Montana Gold Mining Company.—This company is 
shipping gold bullion from the Huntington mill at the 
Sunday Mine, near Princeton. It is understood 
that the owners are making preparations to sink 
another 100 ft. 


MADISON COUNTY. 


Alder Gulch Mining Company.—This company has 
started work in Alder Gulch for the season under 
Manager W. F.. Kammerer. ’ 

Bullion.—Trial shipments of ore from this mine, 
one of the Cataract group in the Basin District, are 
said to show very encouraging results, and contracts 
for development work will be let. 

Clipper.—These mines, at Pony, are shipping a car 
a day. 

Eastern.—This stamp mill, near Virginia City, has 
started up. The tailings are being treated in the 
cyanide plant adjoining the mill. 

; Granite Mountain Company.—This company, own- 
ing 14 claims in the Summit District, is reported hav- 
ing begun work on its property. ° 

Gray Eagle.—It is said a concentrator will be built 
to work the second-class ores of this mine, which has 
been an extensive shipper during the past year. 

Strawberry.—Extensive development work is being 
done on these properties near Pony. 


NEW MEXICO. 
TAOS COUNTY. 


Red Fissure Mining Company.—This company, 
composed of Milwaukee and New Mexico people, was 
recently organized to carry on mining in the Bromide 
District. The capital stock is $300,000, one-half 
subscribed. The officers are: President, A. J. Heyer; 
vice-president, E. J. Wagner; secretary, Martin W. 
Sherman; treasurer, C. W. Milbrath; attorney, E. 
J. Henning. Directors: The officers and H. J. 
Chesick, of Milwaukee; R. W. Tandy, Richard Cole. 
William H. Raymer, all of Tres Piedras. The com- 
pany owns 80 acres in the Bromide District. 


NEVADA. 


STOREY COUNTY. 
The State has appropriated $20,000 for a mining 
exhibit at the St. Louis Exhibition. 
Woodbury.—This plant, located at Virginia City, 
is handling 50 tons of tailings a day, flumed from the 
Kinkead Mill. 
OREGON. 
JACKSON COUNTY. 
Bouden Mining and Milling Company.—This com- 
pany, it is said has completed its assay office and stamp 
mill, near Gold Hill, and put on a force of men. It 


is said the shaft will go down 500 ft. before drifting 
starts. 
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Joe Creek.—This copper property is reported 
soli to Cooper Adams and others for $210,000, with 
a first payment of $65,000. The actual purchaser is 
reported to be Patrick Clark, of Spokane, Wash. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
ANTHRACITE COAL. 

Shamokin Coal Company.—This company’s lease of 
the Natalie Colliery recently expired. The plant was 
closed down and will remain idle until negotiations for 
a new lease are completed. About 1,000 men and boys 
are thrown out of employment. 

BITUMINOUS COAL. 

Glen Easton Coal and Coke Company.—This Pitts- 
burg company has been reorganized, and the follow- 
ing officers and directors elected: Samuel Garrison, 
president, succeeding W. G. Cronkright; H. T. 
Jones, vice-president; J. EF. Williams, secretary; J. 
S. Rodgers, treasurer, and W. Gregory Smith, gen- 
era! manager. Directors: Joseph R. McQuaide, 
Charles Holmes, W. G. Cronkright, O. E. Hallman, 
H. T. Jones, J. F. Williams, J. S. Rodgers, Samuel 
Garrison and W. G. Smith. The company was re- 
cently incorporated with $500,000 capital stock, which 
will be increased to allow for the development of coal 
properties possessed by the company at Moundsville, 
Glen Easton and Fairmont, W. Va.; and in Penn- 
sylvania. Plans have been completed for opening 
three mines this spring, which will be ready for op- 
eration by September, to have a daily output of 1,500 
tons each. 

Roaring Run Coal Company.—This company, of 
Bell Township, near Greensburg, it is said, has con- 
veyed 3,000 acres of coal land to the Central Coal and 
Coke Company, of Pittsburg. It is said the actual 
purchase price was $275,000. The property em- 
braces the Roaring Run mines, near Saltsburg, and 
considerable tracts of good coal land. 

Wabash Coal Company.—This company recently re- 
ceived its charter, and now has engineers surveying 
and opening shafts on its mines at Woodrow on the 
Pittsburg, Carnegie & Western kailroadl, and also 
on the Burgettstown branch of the Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis. 

Webster Coal and Coke Company.—This company, 
which is credited with owning 80,000 acres of coal 
rights in Cambria County, is said to be preparing to 
open several large mines in the neighborhood of 
Eckenrode’s mills on the Cambria & Clearfield division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CUSTER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Northwestern Mining Company.—Returns have 
been received from the car-load of ore shipped from 
the Mayflower Mine, four miles from Custer, to the 
Pneumatic Cyanide Process Company at Denver. 

White Cloud Mining Company.—Sinking is still 
under way in the shaft on Laughing Water Creek. 

LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Homestake Mining Company.—T. J. Grier, super- 
intendent, has perfected his method for the recovery 
of the values in slimes, and a plant is in contempla- 
tion to be erected directly below the large cyanide 
plant in Lead. ; 

Spearfish Gold Mining and Reduction Company.— 
The April dividend was passed and the company an- 
nounces that dividends will be paid quarterly instead 
of monthly hereafter. A dividend of 1c. a share on 
the “90,000 shares of preferred stock has been paid 
mon!!ily since November. 

PENNINGTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Co.umbia Gold Mining and Milling Company.—The 
new machinery, consisting of steam hoist, air com- 
press’ and drills and an electric lighting plant, is 
in : 

Geilen West Mining Company.—Cross-cutting has 
stariod at a depth of 150 ft. in the main shaft on the 
Yell.» Bird group. There is a cross-cut at the 100- 
ft. |. vel, and also at the 50-ft. level. 

Rupid River Placers—L. A. Richards, of New 
Yor! 


who has a large placer mining plant at Pac- 
tola on Rapid River, is putting in a series of cyanide 
tanks. to treat black sands carrying gold. 
TENNESSEE. 


CAMPBELL COUNTY. 
Five of the largest coal companies at Jellico vol- 
untarily granted a 10 per cent increase in wages, to 
date from April 1. About 1,500 men are affected. 


TEXAS. 
HARDIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Texas Company, which recently paid $1,000,000 
cash for the Sour Lake Springs Company property, is 
laying a pipe line to Beaumont, and will drill many 
wells as soon as the roads are passable for machinery. 
Oil in tanks here is worth 50c. a bbl. 
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The Star Petroleum Company, of Beaumont, is 
surveying the route for a pipe line between Beaumont 
and Sour Lake. This will be the third line between 
these places. ~ 

JASPER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cleveland & East Texas Oil Company.—This com- 
pany, has leased a large acreage, and has struck oil at 
Boler Ferry, at 656 ft. The well is said to be a good 
one. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Beaumont Oil Field.—The fire on April 15 nearly 
wiped out the Hogg-Swain tract, the largest producing 
part of the field, only three derricks being left stand- 
ing in block 37, 25 in block 38, and six in block 36. 
The loss is estimated at $300,000, and the producing 
capacity of the field is reduced 15,000 bbls. per day 
until the damage is repaired. Shipments will suffer 
severely, and consumers will be greatly inconvenienced. 
The heaviest losers are the Sun Company, the Hogg- 
Swain Syndicate, Caldwell Oil Company, Sabine Oil 
and Marketing Company, Beally Oil Company, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Oil Company, Cincinnati- 
Beaumont Oil Company, Cartwright Oil Company, J. 
A. Paulhomus, Hawkeye Oil Company, Live Oak 
Oil Company, German-American Oil Company, Mine 
Skinner Syndicate, T. C. Shebting, Sarpey Oil Com- 
pany, Queen of Waco Oil Company, Manhattan Oil 
Company, Alamo Oil Company, Michigan Diamond 
Oil Company. Many other companies lost one out- 
fit each, and many of these will not resume operations. 
Owners of plants on other tracts are preparing strin- 
gent regulations to avoid further disasters. In spite 
of the big producing capacity of Spindletop, its his- 
tory has been a series of misfortunes, caused by care- 
lessness and lack of business methods. 

Oil prices are steady at 70c. per bbl. in tanks. 

Colonia Oil Company.—This company has com- 
menced refining oil at its refinery on Taylor Bayou. 
The plant is small, but the products are said to be 
high grade. 

UTAH. 
BEAVER COUNTY. F 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Erie—A strike of copper ore is reported on this 
property. The management has installed a 22-h.p. 
gasoline hoist. 

Horn Silver—The company sent 2 cars of ore to 
market in the week ending May 1. It is also mak- 
ing the initial shipment of 200 tons zine ore to Ant- 
werp, Belgium, as an experiment. 

JUAB COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments.—The samplers report receipts for 
the week ending May 1 as follows: Bullion-Beck, 6 
cars; Gemini, 14; Eagle & Blue Bell, 2; Carisa, 4; 
Star Consolidated, 4; Mammoth, 18; Lower Mam- 
moth, 3; Uncle Sam Consolidated, 2; United Sun- 
beam, 1; Little Chief, 1; Ajax, 2; Victor Consoli- 
dated, 6; Grand Central, 23 cars. 

SALT LAKE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bingham Shipments.—For the week ending May 1 
the Neptune reports 17 cars of ore; Columbia, 2, and 
the Erie 1 car. 

Salt Lake Shipments.—For the week ending May 1 
the United States Smelter sent East 243,092 lbs. of 
bullion; the Highland Boy, 5 cars, or 300,000 Ibs. of 
copper bullion, and the Bingham Consolidated, 1:0,- 
000 Ibs. copper bullion. 

Yampa.—Chief Engineer J. W. Neill has let con- 
tracts for the machinery for the new smelter. 

Sampson.—This Bingham property has been ac- 
quired by the Bingham Consolidated Company. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Park City Shipments—For the week ending May 
1 the receipts at the Mackintosh Sampler were 3,- 
008,900 Ibs. from the Daly West Mine. 

TOOELE COUNTY. 

Stockton Shipments.—For the week ending May 1 
the Ophir Hill Mine sent in 21 cars of concentrates, 
and the Stockton Mine one care ore. 

WASHINGTON. 
STEVENS COUNTY. 

Alice Gold Mining Company.—This company, it is 
said, intends building a 50-ton concentrator on its 
property, near Blue Creek, 4%4 miles northwest of 


Chewelah. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Valley Falls Coke Company.—This company, of 
Bush, has completed 10 of the 30 coke ovens it has 
under construction. ‘The company is subsidiary to the 
Tri-State Coal and Coke Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

HARRISON COUNTY. 

James and Adams, of Cumberland, Md., recently 
closed a deal by which they will acquire 1,400 acres 
of coal land in this county, from G. G. Hetzel, Jas. 
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Jones and Louis Scott. 
to be $175,000. 


Weaver Coal and Coke Company.—This company is 
reported as having closed a deal with Col. J. M. 
Guffey for the purchase of 1,000 acres of coal land 


near East Run. Contracts have been let for opening 
a shaft. 


The price to be paid is said 


KANAWHA COUNTY. 


Blue Creek Coal and Land Company.—This com- 
pany, incorporated in West Virginia, has been formed 
at Scranton, Pa., with $2,000,000 capital. The of- 
ficers are: President, Edward S. Jones, of Scranton ; 
vice-president, W. A. McCorkle, of West Virginia. 
The new company owns 45,000 acres of coal and tim- 
ber land. 

WYOMING. 
SHERIDAN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Sheridan Fuel Company.—The town of Dietz has 
been considered a model coal camp, at least the man- 
agement has aimed to make it one. The mining com- 
pany owns the entire town, and has erected good four 
and five-room cottages for miners with families at 
a nominal rental. A good graded school has 
been maintained. All intoxicating liquors were barred 
from within the limits of the company property. A 
hospital was established, where a miner or any mem- 
ber of his family is taken care of in case of sick- 
ness, for which the miner paid a monthly due of 
$1.50 in case he has a family, or $1 per month if 
single, and a store, where prices are in competition 
with prices in Sheridan, 7 miles away. 

A miner will make from $90 to $100 per month, 
or a miner and his boy $150 per month. The com- 
pany has an output of from 2,000 to 2,500 tons per 
day. _ The company had operated up to two weeks 
ago without interference from any union. Organizers 
of the United Mine Workers induced about 200 of 
the miners to join the union, and a list of grievances 
was formulated against the company, not one of which, 
apparently, is of more than trifling consequence, 
while some have no foundation in fact. The mines 
are now closed, and will probably remain closed for 
some little time. 
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AUSTRALIA. 
TASMANIA, 

Mount Lyell Mining Company.—This company re- 
ports for the four weeks ending April 1 a total of 
21,565 tons ore smelted. The yield was 416 tons 
black copper, containing 410 tons fine copper, 42,847 
oz. silver and 1,596 oz. gold. The averages were 1.90 
per cent copper, 1.99 oz. silver and 0.07 oz. gold 
per ton. 

CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—BOUNDARY DISTRICT. 

British Columbia Copper Company.—This company, 
at Greenwood, has one of its furnaces running and 


intend starting a second as soon as a supply of coke 
can be procured. 


City View.—This property, near Greenwood, was 
recently bonded by William Robertson, to F. J. 
Finucane and Dr. Oppenheimer for $30,000. 

New Fairview Corporation—There are now 52 
men on the payroll of this corporation at Fairview. 
It is stated that all the 46 stamps in the mill are 
dropping and that the cyanide plant is working well. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—NELSON DISTRICT. 

North Fork Gold Mining Company.—This company, 
headed by A. S. Crowder, of Spokane, Wash., with 
considerable Colorado money interested, controls sev- 
eral claims adjoining the Wild Duck claim. The 
company will put in a hydraulic plant this spring. 
The creek has been staked for a distance of six miles. 

Wild Duck.—This placer claim, owned by Peterson 
Brothers, located about two miles northwest of Erie, 
on the north fork of the Salmon River, is reported 
sold to Spokane, Wash., men for $10,000. Among 
those interested are I. M. Cornthwait and W. A. 
Nicholls. They intend putting in a hydraulic plant. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—NORTHWEST KOOTENAY DISTRICT. 

It is reported that Mr. W. B. Pool, managing di- 
rector of the Ophir-Lade syndicate, has secured a 
bond on the Old Homestead and Idaho groups, 12 
claims in all, situated on Mohawk Creek 214 miles 
from Camborne, for $100,000. The owners, Messrs. 
McKay Brothers, Strutt & Beaton, received a cash 
payment, and retain a one-third interest in the prop- 
erty. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—ROSSLAND DISTRICT. 

Le Roi—Manager S. H. Parrish’s report for 
March shows: Ore shipped to Northport Smelter, 17,- 
008 tons, containing 5,417 oz. gold, 10,511 oz. silver 
and 489,300 Ibs. copper. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—YALE DISTRICT. 


Nickel Plate—A 30-drill compressor plant a dupli- 
cate of the one at Granby has been ordered for this 
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mine at Hedley City, Similkameen District. The 
property is now owned by the Yale Mining Company. 
NOVA SCOTIA—CAPE BRETON. 

Dominion Coal Company.—The output of this com- 
pany’s mines for April was 263,878 tons—a decrease 
of 25,791 tons from March, and an increase of 21,626 
tons over April last year. The decrease shown for 
March is partly due to the fire in the Dominion Mine. 

Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company.—This com- 
pany’s coal mines, near Sydney, shipped 31,000 tons 
in April. 

ONTARIO—LAKE OF THE WOODS DISTRICT. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Lake of the Woods is about open for naviga- 
uuon. 

Consolidated Mines Company, of Lake Superior.— 
u. R. Vary, manager of the mill at Silver Mountain, 
near Port Arthur, reports the mine looking well, and 
the 20-stamp mill steadily putting through about 70 
tons of ore a day, and shipping the concentrates. 

YUKON TERRITORY. 

A telegram announces a destructive flood in the 
Klondike region. Costly plants of machinery are re- 
ported destroyed, and valuable dumps of ore washed 
away. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
CHILE. 

Salar del Carmen Nitrate Syndicate, Limited.— 
The gross profit in the year 1902 was £54,754 ($273,- 
770), from which £10,464 has to be deducted for 
London charges, debenture interest, income tax, de- 
preciation of plant and machinery, also of invest- 
ments, leaving £44,290 to be carried to the balance 
sheet, plus £1,245 brought forward from 1901, making 
altogether £45,535. Out of this there has been ap- 
propriated: Debenture redemption, £30,450; balance 
of debenture account written off, £3,000; interim div- 
idend of 4s. per share, £4,380. The directors now pro- 
pose to pay a final dividend of 6s. per share (making 
10 per cent for the year), absorbing a further £6,570, 
leaving £1,135 to be carried forward to 1903. The 
board has also decided to devote all the available bal- 
ance to the debenture redemption fund. Besides the 
£29,000 provided for in the appropriation account. 
there are debentures of £15,000 more. Three months’ 
notice has accordingly been given that the whole of 
the outstanding issue of debentures (£44,000 in all) 
will be redeemed on July 1 next. 


MINING STOCKS. 


(Full quotation are given on pages 733 and 734.) 
New York May 6. 

Very little has been done in the copper shares this 
week, while gold and silver securities have shown the 
customary professional trading to keep them before 
the public. Prices generally are among the lowest 
this year, and at present there is no sign of an early 
recovery, as the public still holds off from buying. 

Amalgamated Copper made small sales above $64, 
while Anaconda was invisible on Monday, and on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Greene Consolidated, of 
Mexico, has received little nourishment from the dec- 
laration of a 2 per cent dividend—the first since Feb- 
ruary—and holders appear willing to accept a frac- 
tion over $22. Tennessee was quiet at $28% @$29. 
White Knob, of Idaho, brought $13. 

Colorado gold stocks were not much in evidence, 
though Portland of Cripple Creek brought $1.40@ 
iron market, and while some iron founders are 
ville, sold at 52c. 

Comstock stocks, 
the latest being 25c. 


in view of further assessments, 
on Consolidated California & 
Virginia, lack outside demand. Caledonia has 
changed hands at $2.15; Union Consolidated, 94c., 
and Mexican, $1.05. The only public dividend payer 
in Storey County, Nev., the Silver Hill Mining Com- 
pany, was dealt in at 90c., but trading was limited. 
Boston. May 5. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Business in mining shares is at a low ebb in this 
market, and fluctuations are so narrow as to hardly 
call for comment. Net variations for the week are 
very slight. The market drags its weary length along 
from day to day, and brokers are not beginning to pay 
expenses. The traders are. very blue, and are wait- 
ing for something to turn up. Spurts in Copper 
Range and Winona are about the only things that 
have excited comment. A fair market in the latter 
has been on at times, but this is about all. Copper 
Range was marked up in anticipation of the annual 
report. which came out Monday. There are many 
ways of interpreting the report, but it covers a period 
of construction, and did not have the benefit of the 
present price of copper. It is well received, and 
shows great possibilities in earning capacity. The 
most significant statement is that made by President 
Paine, who says that the company will be in a posi- 
tion to pay dividends before the end of the year. It 
is reported that the Champion has declared a $1 divi- 
dend on its 100,000 shares, one-half of which is owned 
by Copper Range and the other half by the St. Mary’s 
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Mineral Land Company. Copper Range Consolidated 
varied from $62.67144@$65, closing the same as a week 
ago at $64. Winona spurted $1.871%4 to $12.87%4, 
closing at $12. The latter has broken ground for a 
new shaft. 

Dominion Iron and Steel has varied from $27.50@ 
$31 during the week, closing at $30.50, a net gain of 
$2.75. This, however, represents but small trading. 
Dominion Coal has advanced $5 to $110 on limited 
business. Old Dominion is firm at from $17@$17.75, 
with very small dealings. Earnings last month are 
reported as $75,000 net. The company is reported to 
be loaning $125,000 on the street. United States 
Mining holds just under $25, with but little selling 
pressure. Last month’s product was 851,000 Ibs. 
bullion from three furnaces. At the present time 
four are being operated. The Bingham has taken 
over the Sampson Mining Company in Utah. 

There has been listed on this exchange 37,623 com- 
mon and 10,300 preferred shares of Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal stock, par being $100 in each case. No 
transactions have been reported, however. There is 
some talk of listing Greene Consolidated on this ex- 
change, but nothing definite has been done as yet. 


Colorado Springs. May 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The general tone of the market at the close of this 
week’s business is not as encouraging as it was a week 
ago. Trading has. been fairly active, but the quota- 
tion on a majority of the leaders is fractionally low- 
er to-day than at the close of business last week, with 
no apparent good reason. During April the Cripple 
Creek output was something over $1,700,000 in gold, 
a gain of almost $150,000 over March. The neces- 
sary funds to insure the re-survey of the district by 
the United States Geological Survey have been pledged 
and mining men generally anticipate stimulated ac- 
tivity in the gold camp when this survey is completed. 
The natural result of this should be advancing prices 
on mining securities. 

The quotation on C. K. & N. has not varied ma- 
terially during the week, the bid remaining at 19c. 
Elkton sold at 37c. a week ago, advanced slightly, and 
again sold at 37c. to-day, that figure being the bid at 
the close. El Paso sold at 58%4c. the 24th, and at 
59c. the 28th, that being about the market price to- 
day. Isabella scored the only marked advance of the 
week, selling at 15%c. on the 24th and 17c. to-day, 
closing at 16%c. bid. Portland had an off week, 
selling from $1.40 a week ago down to $1.35, and 
back to $1.38 to-day. Selling orders are no doubt 
responsible for the downward tendency of this stock. 
Vindicator was a lively trader during the week at 
low figures, selling from $1 down to 90c., and back 
to 95c. Dead Shot was also an active trader, but 
the advance in price scored last week could not be 
sustained, the stock dropping from 34%44@3c. Old 
Gold was in good demand at 5c. all the week. 

Salt Lake City. May 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The week has recorded an advance in prices all 
through the regular list. The advance in the price 
of silver is given as the reason for the upward move- 
ment. , 

Daly West opened at $44.70, and advanced to 
$48.75, with 2,098 shares exchanged. Lower Mam- 
moth opened at 54, and closed at 68c., with 23,600 
shares sold. Uncle Sam traded to the extent of 10,- 
900 shares, opening at 21 and closing at 2514%4c. The 
heaviest traders during the week were California, 25,- 
560 shares, at 19144@16%c.; Consolidated Mercur, 
7,100 shares, at $1.4834@$1.341%4; May Day, 41,400 
shares, at 21144@15c.; Wabash, 19,500 shares, at 311%4 
@28\c.; Yankee Consolidated, 12,600 shares, at 3614 
@28c. 

The total amount of business for the week was 
275,968 shares, which brought $192,769. 

? San Francisco. May 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The market continued to drop off early in the week, 
but towards the close there was a sharp rise in the 
Gold Hill stocks. For Caledonia there was a brisk 
demend. ‘ 

Some quotations noted are: Caledonia, $2.15; Con- 
solidated California & Virginia, $1.35; Best & 
Belcher, $1.50; Hale & Norcross, 7T5c. 

An assessment of 25c. a share has been levied on 
Consolidated California & Virginia stock, delinquent 
June 2. 

Business in oil stocks was good, and prices general- 
ly firm. Home sold freely at $2.50. Monte Cristo 
was quoted at $1.30; Caribou, 80@S85c.: Four Oil, 
68c.; Monarch, 49@50c.; Pittsburg, 50c.; Occidental, 
21c.; Independence, 13c. Quite a brisk demand de- 
veloped for some of the low-priced stocks. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, May 7. 
ANTHRACITE. 


The demand for anthracite is strong, and comes 
from all consuming territories. The output at the 
mines, now that those miners who were dissatisfied 
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with conditions at certain collieries have decided ty 
return to work pending the settlement of local .jjs- 
putes by the Conciliation Committee of miners ind 
operators, should be heavy. The Conciliation C.™- 
mittee consists of the presidents of the three ant).ra- 
cite districts of the United Mine Workers, and Mes.rs, 
W. L. Connell, an independent operator, of Scranton; 
S. D. Warrimer, general superintendent of the {,- 
high Valley Coal Company, and R. C. Luther, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Company. Any points on which ihis 
committee is divided—and such points may be many— 
are to be referred to a seventh person, appointed by 
the United States Circuit Court. The committee wi]! 
undoubtedly have plenty of work for a while. What 
the miners will do if many decisions are against them 
remains to be seen. 

The coastwise movement of coal has been somewhat 
hampered during the week. by the strike of the ‘ug 
boat engineers. Some towing companies have adjvst- 
ed matters temporarily, pending arbitration of the 
points at issue. The strike is felt most by men iiay- 
ing a few tugs and handling vessels and barges at 
New York Harbor. They claim that the engineers’ 
demand for a 10-hour day—owing to the irregular 
character of the business offered such tugs—igs utterly 
unreasonable and cannot be granted without a ma- 
terial increase in towing charges. 

Trade at the head of the lakes is very active, in 
fact, it is said that the movement of anthracite from 
docks to country yards during the last two weeks of 
April broke all records. The price of prepared sizes 
at the docks advanced to $6.10 on May 1. In Chi- 
cago territory a lot of business has developed of late, 
and, as pointed out in this column some time ago, the 
increase of 50c. a ton this year on prepared sizes is 
not likely to affect consumption materially, in spite 
of all the talk about the great damage done to the 
anthracite trade in the West by last winter’s prices. 
The size most wanted just now seems to be egg. Re- 
ceipts of all prepared sizes do not meet the demand. 
At lower lake points and in Canadian territory de- 
mand is brisk. Prices, f.0.b. cars Buffalo or Sus- 
pension Bridge, advanced on May 1 to $4.85 for 
broken and $5.10 for egg, stove and chestnut sizes. 
At seaboard points demand is strong, though ship- 
ments have been restricted by the tugboat engineers’ 
strike. Retail trade at New York has been bothered 
by a strike of cart drivers. The May 1 retail prices 
at Boston are: Broken, $6.25; egg, stove:and nut, 
$6.75. At New York Harbor the May 1 prices, 
f.o.b. shipping port, are: Broken, $4.35; egg, stove 
and nut, $4.60. 


BITUMINOUS. 


More than enough bituminous coal to supply cur- 
rent needs has arrived at tidewater, and shipments 
eastward have been bothered by the tugboat engineers’ 
strike. As a result, coal has accumulated at shipping 
ports, and is selling where shippers are being prodded 
by the railroads on account of cars not being unloaded 
promptly, for as low as $2.45 f.o.b. for Clearfield 
grades. This is still the dull season of the year—deal- 
ers are giving attention to anthracite, and coastwise 
freight rates do not attract buyers at Eastern points, 
who expect rates to fall before long. 

At points beyond Cape Cod the situation is little 
changed from last week. What coal is arriving is 
almost wholly on new contracts. Along Long Island 
Sound trade continues quiet, and no revival of activity 
is expected for several weeks. Shipments to New York 
Harbor points, owing to the generally limited yard 
room of dealers and consumers, are relatively greater 
than to other consuming territories, but the market 
is quiet, and consumers apparently have little trouble 
in getting what coal they want, though trouble in get- 
ting tugs may have bothered some concerns. In the 
all-rail trade demand is rather slack; considerable coal 
has gone into storage and consumers’ needs are wvell 
supplied. 

Car supply for these producers not under em! rgo 
on account of cars standing at tidewater is ful! 80 
per cent. Transportation from the mines cont ves 
prompt—coal running through in less than a » ek. 
The coastwise vessel market suffered a little © om 
barges being tied up by the tugboat troubles, bu: the 
movement of coal by barges is now approaching ‘\or- 
mal conditions. Schooners have had bother in to \ ‘ng 
to and from loading docks, but the Pennsy!\ nia 
Company has had little trouble with its tug engin: rs. 
We quote current freight rates from Philadel]; iia: 
Long Island Sound, $1; Boston, Salem and Port.ind, 
$1.20. 

Birmingham. May 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The coal production in .Alabama continues st °0g, 
notwithstanding the closing of the season for dou: ’stic 
coal. Mining operations throughout the State are 
very active, and all efforts appear to be turne’ to- 
wards getting out as much coal as possible before 
July 1. It is this date that the new contracts with 
the United Mine Workers of. America will go :nto 
effect. There is more or less uncertainty as to a 1eW 
contract, but there is no anticipation of trouble in 
making the same. ; 

There have been no changes in coal prices recently 
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hereabout. The domestic coal people say that the 
condition as far as they are concerned is better now 
than it has ever been at this time of the year. The 
real warm weather has not set in yet, and therefore 
the domestic trade is not off entirely. 

It is stated that the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company will develop mines on a large scale at 
Henry Ellen, in the northeastern part of Jefferson 
County. The Alabama Steel and Wire Company is 
pushing the extension in its mines at Virginia City, 
in the lower part of Jefferson County, and getting a 
more satisfactory production there. The company will 
continue the work of enlargement at the mines until 
the output is something like 1,000 tons daily. 

The production of coke in this State is improving 
right along, and during this month 200 new coke ovens 
will be ready for operation. Some of these will be 
started up at once, while others will be held off until 
the new wage contract with the miners has been set- 
tled definitely. There is a strong demand for coke 
and high prices prevail. 


Chicago. May 4. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ileavy business in anthracite has been the signifi- 
cant feature of the wholesale coal trade of Chicago 
during the last week. The close of April saw a sud- 
den placing of orders by consumers and dealers, who 
realized at last the advisability of taking advantage 
of the $6 rate in the face of a certainty of an advance 
to $6.10 May 1. Lake receipts of anthracite are 
<oming in heavily, but are insufficient to supply the 
demand. Much April business goes over into May, 
and apparently the naturally good trade of this month 
will be surpassed. 

Trade in bituminous continues steady, if not heavy. 
Smokeless continues to lead in demand, and doubt- 
less has acquired permanent popularity through the 
strike at the anthracite mines. There is much de- 
mand for Pocahontas and New River, which continues 
at $4; Hocking is in fair demand at $3.50; Youghio- 
gheny brings $3.50@$3.60, but is in light demand; 
smithing coal, as usual, is active on account appar- 
ently of strong Eastern demand, and sells for $4.25; 
Indiana and Illinois lump and egg are in fair de- 
mand at $2.40@$2.60. More contracts are being 
made at the mines for Western coal than a week age, 
but the number is still comparatively light, the pros- 
pect for free coal being too alluring. It appears 
probable that not more than 50 per cent of the coal 
furnished last year will be contracted for this year. 
This condition, dealers say, will help both city and 
country dealers greatly. 


Cleveland. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The interest in the lake coal trade is centered in 
the possible contracts for carrying the material this 
season, which are still pending, nothing having been 
done. The shippers are holding off in the hope that 
the opening of the season generally by the freer move- 
ment of boats there will be a better chance of getting 
a low rate. Rumors have been abroad of contracts 
based on 40c. between Ohio ports and Duluth, but 
these have been without foundation. It is evident 
now, however, that the rate named is likely the 
one on which the business will eventually be done. 
The going rates have not changed, and during the last 
week there has been an equality between the supply 
of boats and the demand for them. The rates are 
40c. from Ohio ports to Duluth and 50c: to Mil- 
waukee. 

The demand for coal in this territory has been firm 
and strong, and the supply is equal to the demand. 
In the coke trade prices are easing up a little, which 
seems to be the general situation in the coal trade, 
with the possible exception of Lake coal. Reports 
ave been current that some reductions were to be 

iade there, but the prices have been firm at $2.45 
or lump from the Pittsburg and West Virginia field, 
ind $2.35 for the same grade from the Ohio fields. 
The deliveries of all grades of coal and coke have 

en more satisfactory of late, and the furnaces and 

‘.ctories have been running full time without the 

ightest inconvenience. The market is firm. 


Pittsburg. May 6. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


(oal.—Conditions continue to improve and the rail- 
road car supply is up to the requirements. The move- 
inent of coal to the lakes for Northwestern shipment 
s entirely satisfactory. The numerous petty disputes 
between miners and operators over the interpretation 
f the new mining scale have all been adjusted, and 
the mines on both river and rail in this district are in 
full operation. The demand for coal is good, and 
prices remain unchanged. The work of organization 
is being vigorously pushed by the officers of the 
Pittsburg District of the United Mine Workers. Last 
l‘riday the miners in Mercer and* Butler counties and 
parts of Clarion and Armstrong counties were or- 
ganized, and a uniform scale was adopted, the base 
being 56c. a ton for pick mining, run-of-mine. About 
2.000 miners are affected. 

Connellsville Coke-—The production shows a big 
gain, and shipments are normal. Premiums for coke 
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have disappeared and furnace coke can be bought at 
$3.50 and foundry at $4.50@$4.75 a ton at the 
ovens. The Courier, in its last report, gives the pro 
duction for the previous week at 251,000 tons. The 
shipments aggregated 12,000 cars, distributed as fol- 
lows: To Pittsburg and river tipples, 3,692 cars; to 
points west of Pittsburg, 6,425 cars; to points east 
of Connellsville, 1,883 cars. This was a gain over 
the previous week of 275 cars. 
San Francisco. May 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Trade has been quiet, with about the usual ar- 
rivals. Stocks are good, except in Eastern coals. 
No change in prices is noted. 

Yard prices to dealers for Pacific Coast coals in 
large lots are as follows: Wellington and New Well- 
ington, $8; Rosslyn, $7; Seattle and Bryant, $6.50; 
Coos Bay, $5.50; white ash, $5. Rocky Mountain 
coals in car-load lots are quoted at $14 for Colorado 
anthracite, and $8.50 for Castle Gate, Clear Creek, 
Rock Spring nd Sunnyside. Eastern coal in cargo 
lots is at present nominal, but quotations are at: 
$14 for Pennsylvania anthracite and $13 for Cumber- 
land. Foreign coal in cargo lots sells as follows: 
Welsh anthracite, $13; cannel, $8.50; Brymbo, 
7.50; Wallsend, $7.50. 

Poreign Coal Trade. | May 7. 

Ixports of coal and coke from the United States 
for the three months ending Marcli 31 are reported as 


follows by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department : 








1902. 1903. Changes. 

5 dias 04 she eens 293,198 411,385 I. 118,187 
DIED 6 vce dc ctvectcecgis 1,200,859 1,115,408 D. 85,451 
yo) ere 1,494,057 1,526,793 I. 32,736 
GE onic cee oes Oees senses 95,052 78,970 D. 16,082 
RRR ele petekeareween Tt 1,589,109 1,605,763 I. 16,654 


The coke exports were chiefly to Mexico. The dis- 
tribution of the coal exported was as follows: 











1902. 1903. Changes. 

RN. ve onwaveks eeedee deine 965,670 1,136,800 I. 171,130 
PN 5:45 ads eat es Sain est 131,498 146,244 I. 14,746 
WN eden Guivs Ow Ganess oauacecse 120,597 121,960 I. 1,363 
Other West Indies ........... 106,519 65,165 D. 41,354 
European countries .......... 84,115 10,941 D. 73,174 
QOUNGF COURGTIOS 20 oc ccccdeucs 85,658 45,683 D. 39,975 
MR a tadeke duscSa wees kes 1,494,057 1,526,793 I. 32,736 


The exports to Europe, it will be noted, have fallen 
this year to a very small quantity. This is due to 
the fact that there has been no surplus to spare for 
foreign trade. 

Imports of coal into the United States for the three 
months ending March 31 are reported as follows: 


1902. 1903. Changes. 

GI ahd faree Oa dew nat ammdis 425,820 586,833 I. 161,013 
EES CERT CLEC TREO 1,698 5 D. 1,693 
oe rer 32,324 1,076,993 I. 1,044,669 
SE BOE 0:00.00 nea cess 609 356 D. 253 
ME Sate caves Kieskeccheccere 40 2 D. 38 
PINs iio 5 8c ccecotnaemiwes 84,916 40,909 D 44,007 
OURer COUMtTICS. 6.nnc ccccc cess 157 1,019 I. 862 
sss aes Fer ees 545,564 1,706,117 I. 1,160,552 


Of the coal imported from Great Britain this year 
114,490 tons were classed as anthracite. All the 
rest of the coal imported was bituminous. The in- 
crease in imports this year was wholly at Atlantic 
ports. 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of Cardiff and London, 
report under date of April 25 that the Welsh coal 
market remains very firm and prices continue to show 
an increase. Best qualities are very scarce. Quota- 
tions are: Best Welsh steam coal, $3.66@$3.72; 
seconds, $3.60; thirds, $3.48; Dry coals, $3.36; best 
Monmouthshire semi-bituminous, $3.24@$3.36; sec- 
onds, $3.12: best small steam coal, $2.28; seconds, 
$2.10; other sorts, $1.86. 

The above prices for Cardiff coal are all f.o0.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouth- 
shire descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, exclusive of 
wharfage, but inclusive of export duty, and are for 
cash in 30 days, less 2% per cent discount. 

The difficulty of obtaining prompt stems continues 
and tonnage is offering in excess of orders. Freights 
are consequently again weaker. Some rates quoted 
from Cardiff are: Marseilles, $1.60; Genoa, $1.50; 
Naples, $1.50; Singapore, $2.46; Las Palmas, $1.56; 
St. Vincent, $1.68; Rio Janeiro, $2.40; Santos, 
$2.76; Buenos Ayres, $1.92. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, May 7. 


Something of a waiting tendency still exists in the 
iron market, and while some iron founders are still 
holding back in hopes of securing concessions, sellers 
are naturally unwilling to grant these, and urge that 

+ the demand in sight fully warrants the maintenance 
of present prices. There seems to be little doubt, 
however, that concessions have been made on some 
business, and possibly others are in sight. A large 
amount of business has been closed in Pittsburg. 
Bessemer pig for last quarter deliveries seems to be 
quite firm. 


In crude steel, on the other hand, there is some 
scarcity. Billets are in active demand and in rather 
short supply. This has brought forward inquiries 


‘for foreign material again, and some large contracts 


for German basic billets are reported to be under ne- 
gotiation. 

In finished material, certain. lines are quiet, but 
others show more activity than for several weeks past. 
Car-builders and agricultural implement makers in 
the East have been buying bars rather freely, but 
Western implement makers are still holding back. 
Plates are in strong demand, and the mills have gone 
back to asking premiums for early deliveries. It looks 
as if a good deal of the business, which had been 
held back, is being necessarily rushed upon the mar- 
ket. Rails are in considerable demand also, especial- 
ly girder rails, and there is talk of some large con- 
tracts going abroad. 

Railroad transportation is generally good through- 
out the central West. Coke deliveries are being made 
freely, and the production at furnaces and mills is 
very large. 


Birmingham. May 4. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A few sales were made during the past week in lots 
larger than have been called for in the past few weeks. 
The indications are that the consumers are seeking 
the market slowly, and before many days will have 
commenced laying in their orders for future use. 
Some sales of gray forge were reported during the 
past week, while No. 2 foundry was being inquired 
for. Rumors to the effect that quotations had gone 
down some could not be verified, and furnacemen, 
when asked on this subject, stated that there had been 
no change. The Alabama Consolidated Coal and 
Iron Company has its new furnace at Gadsden about 
ready for the torch, but it will not be blown in as 
long as the old furnace at that point continues mak- 
ing as good an amount of iron as it has been for some 
weeks now. Anu, as explained by President Bush, 
it would not be wise to start the furnace in the face 
of the wage-contract period with the coal miners, and 
more or less uncertainty as to a contract being made. 
The new furnace of the Central Iron Company, near 
Tuskaloosa, is rapidly nearing completion, and will be 
ready for the torch in a very few weeks now. ‘Te 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company will 
soon have the second Oxmoor furnace also ready for 
blast. . 

The following quotations for pig iron (West), are 
given: No. 1 foundry, $18@$19; No. 2 foundry, 
$17.50; No. 3 foundry, $16.50@$17; No. 4 foundry, 
$16@$16.50; gray forge, $15.50@$16; No. 1 soft, 
$18@$19; No. 2 soft, $17.50. 

The finished iron and steel market conditions show 
no changes hereabout. The rolling mills are work- 
ing about as they have for the past few weeks. The 
production, however, is not as large as it might be. 

The steel plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company at Ensley is again manufacturing 
a large amount of the product. During last week the 
output went to more than 4,000 tons. The big en- 
gine and other new machinery in the blooming mill 
department are now being adjusted, and will shortly 
be put in operation. The steel rail mill is doing 
nicely. 

At the plant of the Alabama Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, at Ensley, the steel rod mill department has 
shut down and, it is stated, will not resume operation 
again until the company’s steel plant at Gadsden is 
in operation, which will probably be about December 
25 next. The Alabama Steel and Wire Company had 
a contract with the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company for steel billets, and the same expired 
April 30. No further contract will be made, as far as 
can be learned, the Alabama Steel and Wire Company 
having worked up steel rods on hand sufficient, it is 
believed, to last for several months. 

Foundries and machine shops in this section are 
doing nicely, though expectations were for a falling 
off in business this month. So far there has been no 
change and none is in sight as yet. 


Chicago. May 4. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The pig iron market has become so dull that sellers 
profess to believe a reaction must speedily come about. 
Consumers are buying only from hand-to-mouth, ap- 
parently. They are looking for the bottom to fall 
out of the market: but to all appearances, from the 
seller’s point of view, the bottom is not going to fall 
out. The consumer must, in the opinion of good 
judges, soon begin buying in earnest for his business 
of the last half of the year. When the reaction does 
come it will, in the opinion of these prophets, mean 
a stiff advance in price from the depressed minimum 
toward which the market seems dropping. 

Prices to-day are about 50c. lower on sales as an 
average, than they were a week ago, for both North- 
ern and Southern. There is an increase in the de- 
mand for spot lots. The buyer of to-day wants his 
iron immediately, as a rule. But there is consider- 
able buying for the last half, at $20.85 for Southern 
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and $21 for Northern. A range of 50c. to $1 above 
these quotations will represent premiums paid for 
speedy delivery. The customary 50c. more for No. 
1 and the same amount less for No. 3 applies to these 
quotations on lots similar as to quantity and time of 
delivery. 

Coke is ultra-plentiful. The supply continues more 
than adequate to the demand, and sellers are working 
hard to dispose of it as fast as it comes in, activity 
being necessary under the new rules governing trans- 
portation of coke. First-class foundry brings $7.50, 
but this price is reported to have been cut to $7 dur- 
ing the week on good-sized orders. 


Cleveland. May 5. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron Ore.—The lake market is somewhat dull, with 
no wild chartering being done, and with but little 
activity in the making of season contracts. Ship- 
ments are slow, and boats are congesting at both load- 
ing and unloading ports, because of the scarcity of 
railroad equipment and the slowness of the dock ma- 
chinery. Rates are unchanged at 85c. from Duluth; 
75c. from Marquette, and 65c. from Escanaba, all 
to Lake Erie ports. The prices of ore have not 
changed, although nothing is being done in the way of 
sales. The quotations are based on $4.50 for besse- 
mer old range and $4 for bessemer Mesabi. 


Pig Iron.—The market is dull in all lines. Foun- 
dry is selling for May and June delivery in very small 
quantities, and the supply is becoming limited. Sec- 
ond half buying has been slow, and there is talk 
of a reduction in prices to a basis more nearly normal. 
3uyers seem to be holding back to get advantage of 
the proposed reductions if they come. Producers are 
firm and have sold nothing of importance lately. The 
prices are: No. 2 foundry, $22; Southern Ohio fur- 
nace for first half, and $21@$21.50 for second half, 
Valley furnace. The Bessemer Association has made 
no sales lately, despite the rumors that have been 
abroad. Nothing whatever has been done in this ter- 
ritory for either early delivery or second half, and 
the quotations, while unchanged, are purely nominal. 
They are $21.50@$22 for first half and $20.50@$21 
for second half, Valley furnace. Basic is off the 
market, quotations holding nominally at $21.50 
($22, Valley furnace, for first half, and $20 for 
second half delivery. 


Finished Material.—The plate trade has been the 
strongest feature of the market. The specifications 
on old contracts have been heavy and the market is 
firm. The larger mills have about all the material 
on their books that they can deliver and the smaller 
mills are getting a good run of orders. While prices 
have eased up there is no particular weakness, and 
the mills are getting a good premium. The prices 
hold firm at 1.60c., Pittsburg, from the large mills 
and 2c., Cleveland, from the smaller concerns. Sheets 
have also held firm at the old listed prices; the orders 
have been steady and the market healthy. The busi- 
ness from this territory has been out of stock lately. 
The prices are still based on a quotation of 3.10@ 
3.25c. for No. 27 black sheets out of stock, and it 
seems hardly possible that there is to be any ma- 
terial change. Bars have been fairly active, but big 
business is still holding off. Some of the smaller 
concerns have come in and bought their material for 
the year following July, but the big agricultural im- 
plement works are still holding off, and have made no 
purchases. They are waiting on crop developments. 
The prices have held firm on steel, while on iron 
bars some of the mills are making a little concession 
on choice orders. The prices are 1.60c., Pittsburg, 
for bessemer; 1.70c., Pittsburg, for open-hearth; and 
1.80@1.85c., Youngstown, on bar iron. The struc- 
tural market is still. weak, and the outlook is that 
there is to be a good business ahead, but it is not yet 
ready to be placed. Many of the ventures in this 
city that have been planned for some time are still 
pending. The smaller mills are getting no pre- 
miums, because the larger mills can make prompt ship- 
ment. The prices hold at 1.60c., Pittsburg, from the 
mill, and 2.15@2.25c. out of stock. There is a big 
eall for semi-finished material, but the supply is 
limited. 

Old Material.—Steel scrap 
demand, and cast scrap is active. 
a little easing up in prices. 


Philadelphia. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—Consumers of foundry iron have finally 
settled down into the attitude of doubt as to the per- 
manence of present quotations. Foundry interests are 
having all the work they can do, and have as much 
work in sight as they want to look at, but they say 
that there are two things which warrant them in de- 
laying their requirements for the last half of the 
year, namely, increasing production at hand and the 
chances for buying pig iron abroad on more favorable 
terms. A third possibility has entered into their con- 
clusion, namely, that there is a constructive accumula- 
tion of pig iron at Southern furnaces. The main 
point in the matter is the uncertainty as to the ex- 


is scarce, with a big 
Other grades show 
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tent of the decline in foreign iron. Consumers of 
bessemer iron feel a little differently. The heavy 
buying which has been done within a few days at 
$19.50 at furnace for delivery during the third quar- 
ter, and a little less for delivery during the fourth 
quarter, shows that the bessemer pig interests have 
made their turning point. Quotations for iron in this 
market may be given at about the same figures as pre- 
vailed last week, although it is claimed that conces- 
sions are being privately named on foundry and forge. 


Billets —German steel is now being quietly con- 
tracted for, but the details are very carefully guarded. 
Large quantities are being negotiated for, and it is 
said to-day that it is quite probable that these negotia- 
tions will go through. 

Merchant Bar.—Merchant bar gathered strength 
this week from unexpected sources. It was due to 
the placing of large orders for common iron for car- 
building purposes. The prices were shaded slightly, 
and it is believed that $2 per ton represents the cut. 
There is also a fair retail demand at mills, and the 
retail business in stores is larger. 


Sheets.—All of our sheet people report a good 
week’s business, the demand covering every product. 
There is particular inquiry just now for galvanized 
sheets, the quotations for which are exceptionally 
firm. 


Merchant Steel_——Some business in a wholesale way, 
which has been hanging fire for a month, failed to go 
through at last, because of the refusal of manufac- 
turers to make certain concessions which were per- 
sistently demanded. The merchant steel situation is 
strong, owing to quite a heavy demand from Western 
sources, which has had a toning up effect upon the 
market. In a retail way there is no change in quota- 
tions, and deliveries are being hurried forward at the 
instance of consumers. 


Skelp Iron.—Skelp iron is very strong, and an order 
for quick delivery could not be placed, excepting at a 
sharp premium. There is a great deal of work in 
sight, and manufacturers have the pick of orders. 

Pipes and Tubes.—Both pipes and tubes developed 
strength this week, some of the orders being of con- 
siderable magnitude. Several of the large Eastern 
buyers are about closing contracts for a great deal 
of tube work, and notwithstanding the firmness of the 
market in a small way, it is claimed that concessions 
have been granted in large lots, and that a lower 
range of prices will develop early in the summer. This 
is a mere rumor from the buying side of the market, 
and is given for what it is worth. 

Plates.—Conditions do not appear to have changed ; 
premiums are being paid for early deliveries, and our 
plate people say that this premium paying will be a 
feature of the market throughout the entire season, 
because of the policy which so many of the smaller 
consumers are following of not ordering until they are 
in need of material. F: 


Structural Material.—This week’s business has been 
made up very largely of orders ranging from 50 to 
200 or 300 tons, all of it for office building work in 
this territory. The structural iron makers are very 
well satisfied with the condition of things, and are 
looking for a great deal of work from the bridge build- 
ers. No change in quotations. 


Steel Rails —Two or three railroad companies are 
about closing with foreign makers for rails, and rail- 
road people here say that if all the work is under- 
taken during the latter half of the year for which 
financial arrangements have been completed that for- 
eign rails will be in greater demand. Girder rails are 
very active, and the volume of business placed is 
larger than for standard rails. 


Old Rails—There is more inquiry for old 
rails than we have had for several weeks. 


Pittsburg. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The pig iron market is more active than it has been 
for several months, and while there was a slight de- 
cline in the fixed prices for late shipment, it does not 
now seem likely that a serious reduction will follow. 
As told in the last letter the week opened with a sale 
of 3,000 tons of bessemer iron at $20.15, Valley fur- 
naces. This was followed during the week by some 
heavy transactions, and when the week closed fully 
50,000 tons of new business was on the books of the 
merchant furnaces. The bulk of the orders was for 
delivery up to October 1, at prices ranging from 
$19 .90@$20.15, Valley furnaces. Some sales of bes- 
semer for delivery in the fourth quarter were made at 
the lowest point in the year, $19.40, Valley. The 
market is strong at that price, but better rates are 
expected to rule, as this week opened with sales ag- 
gregating 15,000 tons at prices ranging from $19.40 
@$20, Valley. The situation is different in foundry 
iron, and there may be a decline in prices. Foun- 
dries covered early at a high figure, and are now 
waiting for a lower price before placing any new 
business. It is probable that the prices fixed by the 
Southern Furnace Association for foundry iron will 
be shaded considerably for deliveries after July. 1. 
Northern furnces are still holding to the prices quoted 
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during the past few months, but a drop is expected 
when dgliveries have been made on the old orders. 
Gray forge prices are being firmly held, and a num- 
ber of sales of Southern forge have been made dur- 
ing the week. Reports show that contrary to ex- 
pectations, imports of pig iron during March were 
60,000 tons, or 15,000 tons greater than in the pre- 
vious month. This ina:cates that the domestic pro- 
duction was not equal to the requirements. The blast 
furnaces in the Pittsburg District and throughout the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys are being operated to 
their full capacity, there being no difficulty now as 
to coke delivery, and the railroads are taking care 
of all the freight offered. 

The decided scarcity of crude still continues, al- 
though some relief was afforded to the Steel Cor- 
poration mills when the Youngstown plant was put on 
sheet and tin-bars. This, however, will not continue 
long, as the demand for steel rails is too great to per- 
mit the plant to remain out. It was thought at the 
time the change was made that the Edgar Thomson 
works could take care of urgent orders, but this is 
found to be impossible. The slight decline in pig 
iron prices has had no effect on finished steel lines. 
The demand continues heavy, and prices are firm. 
The structural mills have business that will keep 
them in steady operation all summer, and are still 
booking new orders. The demand for steel bars and 
plates is as great as ever, and premiums are still 
being paid for deliveries within three months. An 
advance in black and galvanized sheets is again ru- 
mored, but an official announcement by the Ameri- 
can Sheet Steel Company has not been made. 

The officers of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers returned yesterday from Co- 
lumbus, where they attended the annual convention 
which closed on Saturday, having been in session for 
three weeks, or one week longer than previous years. 
Contrary to expectations, no advance was decided upon 
for sheet workers, and surprise was caused by a de- 
cisionto ask for what is practically an advance in the 
iron scale. The tin-plate scale was not disturbed only 
to make some changes in the foot-notes. In the pud- 
dling and finishing scales, which are based on the 
average selling price of bar iron, it was decided to 
make the increase in the puddling rate at a straight 
25c. per ton for every one-tenth cent advance in bar 
iron prices, the base of the scale remaining at $5 a 
ton with bar iron selling at 1, 1.1 and 1.2c. From 
that point under the present scale the wages of the 
puddlers advances 25c. a ton with every one-tenth 
cent increase in the bar iron rate, until bar iron sells 
at 1.6¢., when the advances are 1214c. for each one- 
tenth. The last examination showed that the aver- 
age selling price of bar iron was 1.7¢c., which made 
the puddling rate 6.12% a ton. Under the proposed 
scale this price would fix the puddling rate at $6.25 
a ton, but if bar iron drops to 1.6ce. and continues at 
or below that price the proposed scale will be inopera- 
tive. Bar iron has been selling at 1.80@1.85c. for 
several months, but some large contracts taken at a 
lower price have kept the average down. It is be- 
lieved manufacturers will strongly oppose the new 
scale, as they are deriving no particular benefit from 
the prevailing high prices, owing to the increased cost 
of raw material. In addition to the advance in the 
puddling scale, which carries with it an increase of 2 
per cent in the wages of finishers with every one-tentii 
cent advance in bar iron prices, there are a number 
of important foot notes which still further increase 
the cost of making bar iron. The dates for con 
ferences with the manufacturers on the proposed 
scales have not yet been arranged. The present scales 
do not expire until June 30. 


Pig Iron.—The pig iron market has been active wit!) 
prices strong at a slight decline for bessemer. So 
far prices for delivery up to October 1 range from 
$19.65@$20.15, Valley furnaces. Fully 60,000 ton 
have been sold within the past 10 days at those rates 
There is but little doing in foundry iron. Souther 
No. 2 is held at $21.35, delivered in the Pittsbur: 
market, but it is believed this price could be shaded 
The Northern product is quoted at $21.50, Pittsburg 
Northern gray forge is held at $20.25, and Southern 
at $19.85, Pittsburg. 

Steel.—Crude steel is still scarce, and the inquir 
continues heavy. Bessemer billets are quoted at $3 
($31.50, and open-hearth at about 50c. a ton higher 
Sheet bars cannot be had, and the foreign product i 
quoted at $33, delivered at Pittsburg. Bars an 
plates are still quoted at 1.60c., but for early shij 
ment premiums ranging from $3 to $5 a ton ar 
charged for plates. 

Sheets—The demand is improving, and prices a! 
firm. The expected advance has not yet been mad: 
and the leading interest is quoting No. 28 gauge blac 
sheets at 2.75c., and galvanized at 3.85c. 

Ferro-manganese.—Domestic 80 per cent is still o1 


of the market, and the price of English ferro remain 
at $50@$52.50. 


New York. May 7. 


Pig Iron.—Buying is expected to show a little in 
provement now that May 1 is past and labor trouble- 
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are not as widespread as seemed possible. We quote 
for early delivery, Northern iron at tidewater: No. 
1X foundry, $22.25; No. 2X, $20.50; No. 2 plain, 
820. For Southern iron on dock, New York: No. 
1 foundry, $21.50; No. 2, $20.75; No. 3, $20. 


Bar Iron and Steel.—We continue to quote for 
large lots on dock: Refined bars, 1.95@2c.; soft 
steel bars, 1.80@1.90c. 

Plates.—Tank is quoted, 14-in. and heavier, at 1.90 
a 2¢.; flange, 2@2.05c. 

Steel. Rails —The quotation remains $28 for stand- 
ard sections, f.o.b. mills for 1903 delivery; light 
rails, $8383@$36, according to weight. Relaying rails 
are $28@$30 for heavy sections and $33@$35 for 
light sections. 

Structural Material——The demands of certain labor 
unions make the outlook uncertain. We quote for 
large Jots at tidewater: Beams, angles, channels and 
tees, 1.75@2c. 


Cartagena, Spain. April 18. 


(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 

Iron and Manganiferous Ores.—Since last report 
there have been no shipments of ores from this port. 
‘There are several steamers in the harbor, but no ship- 
ments have been made this week, as the dock laborers 
have again come out on strike, intimidating non-union 
men, and not only preventing the loading and discharg- 
ing of all steamers in the harbor, either at the Carta- 
gena wharves or the mineral wharves of Sta. Lucia 
in this port, but even stopping the unloading of 
wagons brought by the railway companies. As the 
merchants and shippers absolutely decline to give in 
to the unjust demands of the strikers, it is difficult 
to say when the strike may terminate; but as the 
funds of the dock laborers are practically nil it is 
not likely that they can hold out very long. 

Prices are firm at 6s. 9d.@7s. per ton, f.o.b. 
shipping port, for ordinary 50 per cent ore; 7s. 34.@ 
js. ¥d. for special low phosphorus; 9s. 3d. for 58 per 
cent specular ore. Magnetic ore, 60 per cent iron, is 
lls. for lump and 9s. 6d. for smalls. Manganifer- 
ous ores range from 14s. 6d. for 20 per cent man- 
ganese and 20 iron, to 9s. 9d. for 12 manganese and 
35 iron. 

Pyrites.—Iron pyrites, 43 per cent sulphur and 40 
per cent iron, are quoted at 10s. 6d. per ton. No 
shipments are reported for the week. 


CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(See also Prices-Current on page 736.) 
New York, May 6. 

The bulk of current business constitutes deliveries 
on season contracts taken some time ago. Occasion- 
ally, however, a few new orders are taken, but the 
competition for these always tends to lower prices. 
It is also evident that speculation, particularly in raw 
materials, is again tempting dealers and others who 
are conversant with the tactics of the respective com- 
binations. As yet such speculation has little effect on 
the primary markets, as producers are as one in quot- 
ing for export. 

The Western trade has been surprised by the de- 
struction by fire recently of the South Chicago works 
of the International Salt Company. This will like- 
ly influence the sal soda market there, as the com- 
pany was one of the largest producers in the United 
States. 

On May 1 the Borax Consolidated, Limited, the 
international borax combination, having among _ its 
properties plants in California and New Jersey, paid 
in interim dividend of 5s. ($1.20) less income tax 
on its ordinary shares for the quarter ending De- 
cember 31, 1902, while the preferred stockholders re- 
eived the customary half-yearly dividend of 2% per 
‘ent. 

An attempt is being made to interest the trade in 
‘he recently discovered fluorspar deposit near Rome, 
n Smith County, Tenn. About 100 tons were shipped 
o the middle West in April. Most of the domestic 
roduction comes from Illinois and Kentucky, sells 
at a good price, and is consumed chiefly as a fluxing 
naterial in blast-furnaces, though smaller quantities 
ire employed in the preparation of opalescent glass 
ind for the manufacture of hydrofluoric acid. Im- 
ports are also made from Great Britain. 

Imports into the United States of chemicals and 
ninerals not mentioned in our market reports for 
March and the three months this year, were as fol- 


ows. in pounds, unless otherwise specified : ‘ 
March. Three mos. 

hlorate of potash .........ccsececens 53,627 112,627 

Mariate of potash . 2.2.06... cccsssee 4,851,319 23,389,456 
SORIIIN 5s isc Sted sblnn wan Wreeasiaa Gea ce 1,721,154 3,141,512 
All CUNO POLAR 2.0. cccccccccscecccsee 4,569,465 16,394,134 
CRUGEEE ED Gedies 09 ss4ss ¥acecereep ins 235,891 787,880 
WON WE aa a Sesh de oeS a cles tee bee cae 283,200 833,583 
OI SE 2 Gb alvin< waninns otis cases deei vee 1.545, 808 6,470,603 
All other than nitrate of soda ........ 1,959,194 5,315,755 
AgMmATE (COMB)- ooo cc ccccdccesecccccess 12,320 23,687 
OOM 6a ii 5 sind onic se stad dvavess 55.834.577 219,678,964 
CVE CIDE. on iiss Se cc cwdiseewss 2.208 4,321 
Salt 45,398,863 77,848,965 


Increases this year are shown in muriate of pot- 
ash, saltpeter and cement, the other substances record 
a decrease, principally in the heavy chemicals which 
are being manufactured on a larger scale in this 
country. 


Cyanide of Potassium.—There is little animation in 
this market, primarily because consumption is being 
satisfied by regular contract deliveries, and, secondly, 
imports are small. Of late exports of cyanide from 
Great Britain to the United States have been made 
at a small fraction over 17c. per lb. Importers 
quote 20c., f.0.b. New York, for wholesale quanti- 
ties, but it is possible a lower rate could be obtained. 
Export trade is quiet, and small lots have been sold 
to Colon, Panama, and Tampico, Mexico, around 19c. 


Bleaching Powder and Chlorine.—Conditions in the 
bleaching powder trade are unsatisfactory, particu- 
larly to importers who are suffering from keen com- 
petition. The situation is clearly shown by the sta- 
tistics given below. Sales of foreign bleach are re- 
ported at $1@$1.20 per 100 Ibs., f.0.b. New York, 
according to test and quantity, while the domestic arti- 
cle is quoted at $1@$1.12%, f.o0.b. works. These 
prices can likely be shaded on new business, as it is 
generally understood the domestic makers will not 
concede the market to foreigners, nor will importers 
give way to each other. In short, consumers can get 
bleach at their own price for some time to come. 

Imports of bleaching powder into the United States 
in March aggregated 11,977,243 lIbs., against 12,170,- 
515 Ibs. last year; showing a decrease of 193,272 Ibs. 
Since January 1 the receipts were: 











From: 19/2. 19038. 
IN cg o'dvg bcos eases ewes esane 22,526,336 24,791,200 
ee SS SN knw ocekewes s-cekaats 10,713,526 5,475,477 

5 a. rice cr tnre ry 33,239,862 30,266,697 
PONE oWavéwsecdéveveansscdesciets 112,471 66,960 

MIN oo5.o sc cet cncssscstoenecte dass 33,127,391 30,199,737 
Eset. Chroline Content ..............s.. 11,594,587 10,569,908 


The decrease in imports this year is equal to 2,- 
973,165 Ibs., or about 9 per cent, all in Continental 
European bleach. The average value of the bleach- 
ing. powder imported, and the relative price of the 
chlorine content, compare as follows, per 100 Ibs. : 


1902. 1903. Changes. 
DIGCMING POWEEE 66. ck iciescsccedce $1.33 $0.91 D. $0.42 
RY Soo 505: Ga e's eel hae ier ss ee 3.82 3G BD. 1.21 


These prices show a recession equal to 32 per cent 
this year, which is explained by the demoralization 
following the dissolution of the agreement among 
European producers. 

Chlorine is unchanged at 30c. per lb. for imported 
liquid, and 10c. per lb. for water, f.0.b. New York. 
Little is being done in either article. 


Copper Sulphate.—Business is small, either for ex- 
port or domestic consumption, and prices are a shade 
weaker at $5.25@$5.3714 per 100 Ibs., f.0.b. New 
York. 

Exports of copper sulphate from the United States 
in March aggregated 2,688 long tons, making a total 
of 5,643 tons for the quarter, as against 7,013 tons 
in the corresponding period last year; showing a de- 
crease of 1,370 tons, or 1914 per cent, owing chiefly 
to. the’ smaller demand in Italy. The average in- 
voice value of this year’s exports was $87.64 per long 
ton, as compared with $90.70 in 1902; showing a de- 
preciation of $3.06, which is attributed to British 
competition. During the same period domestic trade 
was satisfied at $110.66 per ton, f.0.b. New York, 
which is an advance of $12.20 over last year, as a 
result of a smaller supply and greater demand. This 
shows that exporters are realizing.much less than the 
sellers for domestic consumption. 


Acids.—Briefly, there has been no change to influ- 
ence the market either way, and consumption is met 
by contract deliveries. We quote, as below, per 100 
Ibs., unless otherwise specified, for large lots in car- 
boys or bulk (in tank cars), delivered in New York 
and. vicinity : 


Murtatic, 18°.. $1.50 Oxalic com’l... $5.25@$5.50 

Mariatic, 20°.. 1.60 Sulphuric. 50°, 

Muriatic, 22°.. 1.75 bulk, ton.... 13.50@14.50 

Nitric, 36°.... 4.37% Sulphuric, 60°. 1.05 

Nitric, 38°.... 4.75 Sulphuric, 60°, 

Nitrie. 40°.... 5.00 bulk, ton .... 18.00@20.90 

NeIeNe.” Pvc. 5.87% Sulphuric, 66°, 1.20 
bulk, ton .... 21.00@23.00 


Brimstone.—An era of speculation has been begun 
here, and from appearances may continue indefinitely. 
Apparently the disastrous experience of a large deal- 
er in the speculative arena not many months ago, 
does not phase others from attempting the same per- 
formance. Sales of best unmixed seconds for ship- 
ment are reported at $221 per ton, and perhaps some 
confidential orders have been taken at a fraction less. 
Spot is nominal at $22.50. Best thirds rule from $1 
@$1.25 lower than seconds. 

Imports of brimstone into the United States in 
March were 24,687 long tons, as against 18,920 tons; 
showing an increase of 5.767 tons. The consumption 
in the three months compares with last year as fol- 
lows: 


1902. 1903. Changes. 
TOOPUD occ cccccccsececedecee 45.858 59.645 I. 12,787 
BROOEPOPts 2. oc ccc decscecccietive 661 201: ~ODz« 460 











Consumption ........ceseceee 45,197 59,444 I. 14,247 


Apparently consumption has increased 31.5 per 
cent, due entirely to the larger demand from the paper 
pulp mills. The average invoice value of this year’s im- 
ports was $19.77 per long ton, against $19.04 in 
1902; showing an advance of 73c.. per ton, which is 
equal to $43,541 on the total quantity imported this 
year. On the other hand, this year’s prices for 
brimstone are about $2.90 higher than an equivalent 
quantity of sulphur recovered from pyrites. 

Sicilian brimstone exports in March are reported at 
61,683 tons, making a total of 148,082 tons for the 
three months this year; showing an increase of 11,902 
tons, or about 9 per cent. The shipments to the 
United States in the quarter this year amounted to 
48,241 tons, which is equivalent to 29 per cent of the 
total; as against 46,312 tons, or 24 per cent in 1902. 

Stocks of brimstone at seaports in Sicily on March 
31 are calculated at 301,123 tons, which is the small- 
est quantity reported since November last; but it is 
in excess of the corresponding dates for four years 
past. 


Pyrites.—Sellers are gratified at the condition of 
business, and are unanimous in their belief that this 
year will prove more profitable than 1902. 

Imports of pyrites into the United States in March 
amounted to 33,076 long tons, which compares with 
33,714 tons last year. Since January 1 the imports 
were: 


1902. 1903. Changes, 
ibe sia oe oie bs comndc<s 92,461 101,550 i. 9,089 
Sulphur comtemt .... cc ccccccccces 43,457 47,728 I. 4,271 


This statement shows an increase this year of near- 
ly 10 per cent, principally in iron pyrites. 

The average value of the pyrites imported was as 
follows, per ton: 
1908. Changes. 


° 
DE Gren cibaccs vabeaes eusceere $3.35 $3.56 I. $0.21 
ST GRO. Soo cewceacsvabeaace 7.13 7.59 I. 46 


Prices this year are about 6 per cent higher than 
1902 : 

We quote: Domestic pyrites, $5 per ton for lump 
ore, f.0.b. Atlantic coast mines, and 10c. per unit 
for fines; sulphur content varies from 42@44 per 
cent. Spanish pyrites, carrying from 46@52 per cent 
sulphur, are quoted at 11@12c. per unit for lump, 
and 9@10%c. for fines, delivered at Atlantic ports. 


Nitrate of Soda.—The market is firmer in all posi- 
tions, owing to the advance of 7s. 6d. ($1.80) in 
ocean reight rates, and 3@4d. per qtl. (66@88c. per 
long ton) for nitrate of soda in Chile, as a result of 
the greater demand in Europe. At the present rate 
of consumption it is believed that stocks in Europe 
will be exhausted within the next two months. The 
visible supply in Europe on May 1 was 120,000 tons 
less than last year, the sailings in April, 54,545 tons, 
and the loadings in Chile on May 1, 50,000 tons. In 
the United States importers conversant with the con- 
sequences that will reflect the improvement in the 
European statistical position, are holding for higher 
prices. Momentarily they are asking $2 per 100 Ibs. 
for spot and May to July delivery, while for August 
forward they quote $1.92%. The sailings from 
Chile for the United States in April amounted to 
18,182 tons, and the loadings on May 1 to 11,364 tons. 

The imports of nitrate of soda into the United 
States in March were 28,067 long tons, being the 
largest quantity reported since September last. In 
the three months ending March 31 the imports totaled 
63,305 tons, which, compared to the corresponding 
period last year, shows an increase of 27,247 tons, or 
about 75 per cent. This remarkable growth has been 
due principally to the enormous consumption by blast- 
ing powder and fertilizer manufacturers in the East. 

Messrs. Mortimer & Wisner, in their monthly state- 
ment of nitrate of soda, dated New York, May 1, give 
the following interesting statistics, in long tons: 


1903. 1902. 1901. 
Imported into Atlantic ports from West 
coast S. A. from Jan. 1, 1903, to 
ES 6 665 d40 4 khdae ds Cadman + ceen Km 4 71,353 39,791 55,688 
ME Sands ivadaceeaucudeeda  bewene devas 





71,353 39,791 55,688 








Stock in store and afloat May 1, 1903, 
ME REE atkcedadcceeanatimeates.s 1,016 5,769 3,337 
Philadelphia 1,467 STE eens 






































BaIIMOPC . 20. ccc cccccccccucns io. cca 200 
To arrive, due Aug. 15.............. 60,760 51,501 
Visible supply to Aug. 15........... 63,243 57,643 
Stock on hend Jan. 1.............-. "7,800 10,000 1,793 
Deliveries past month ......... Seid. 8,449 "8.549 
Deliveries since Jan. 1.............. 76,670 43,984 54,143 
Total yearly deliveries ...........+22 eevee 179,613 175,176 








Prices current, May 1, per 100 Ibs. $2.05 $2.15 $1.82 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—An improved demand 
abroad has stimulated prices here, and sellers now 
ask $3.20 per 100 Ibs. for foreign gas liquor for ship- 
ment. Domestic may be had at $3.121%4@$3.15. 
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Phosphates.—On various occasions we have had op- 
portunity to refer to the possible centralization of 
contro] in the hard rock region of Florida, and, in 
consequence of the Ford & Hiller absorption by the 
Dutton Phosphate Company on April 1, are prompted 
to say more. Considering that the Dutton Company, 
which is capitalized at $1,000,000, now controls di- 
rectly about 15 mines in the region, besides export- 
ing the production from 12 other properties, and as 
lord & Hiller were the prime movers in the late 
“Big Five” agreement to regulate f.o.b. prices, it 
may be assumed that the hard rock industry will 
eventually pass into the hands of one or probably two 
concerns, now large exporters. The pebble produc- 
tion is already pretty well under control. A similar 
tendency prevails in Tennessee, but it may be some 
time before a substantial agreement can be formulated, 
owing to the unwillingness of certain large shippers 
to bind themselves,:at least just now. There have 
been some consolidations, however. South Carolina 
is already in the control of a few large producers, 
and no small part is under the wing of the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company, the Southern fertilizer 
combination. 

Ocean freight rates to foreign markets are compar- 
atively easy. Recently 10s. ($2.40) was booked from 
Coosaw to Belfast, Ireland, which is about 6d. (12c.) 
less than the previous charter, and somewhat lower 
than last year. 

Exports of phosphates from the United States in 
March were 97,047 long tons, which was the largest 
quantity since September, 1902, when the second high- 
est record was made. Shipments since January 1, 
1903, were approximately as follows, in long tons: 

1902. 
100,961 
20,149 
7.390 


128,500 


1903. 
116,370 
23,686 
9,328 


Changes. 
15,409 
2 -o~ 
Pot 


1.938 


Florida 
Tennessee ; 
South Carolina 

Total 149.584 20.884 

The increase this year is equal to about 17 per 
cent. Of the total shipments, Germany received di- 
rect and through Holland 62,826 tons, or about 42 
per cent, which compares with 59,282 tons, or 46 per 
cent in 1902; principally in Florida high-grade rock. 
The leading exporters this year were the Dutton 
Phosphate Company, 24,708 tons; Schilmann & Bene, 
23,616, and the Palmetto Phosphate Company, 23,492; 
all operating in Florida. 

Imports into the United States in March amounted 
to 7,831 tons, making a total since January, of 41,- 
481 tons, which is 13,884 tons, or about 50 per cent 
more than was reported in the corresponding period 
last year. The greater part of these imports was 
from Belgium, phosphates that carry generally from 
45 to 65 per cent bone phosphate of lime, and 3 to 
414 per cent iron and alumina. The average invoice 
value of all imports this year was $4.80 per ton, 
showing an advance of $1.17 over 1902. These phos- 
phates are used principally as “fillers” for artificial 
fertilizers. 


~ United Kingdom 
Per ton or European Ports. 


F. o. b. 
Unit. Long ton. 
\@$7.00 6% @7%d. $10.86@12.25 
5 5%d. 7.70@ 8.05 
? 4.00 64%@74. 10.40@11.20 


Phosphates 


*Fla. hard rock (78@S80%).$6. 
*Fla. land peb. (68@73%).. 
+Tenn., (78@82%) export. 
+Tenn., 78% domestic 
7Tenn., 75% domestic 
+Tenn.. T3@74% domestic... 2. 
+Tenn., T0@72% domestic... 2.4! 

28o. Car. land rock son ch: B: 

tS. Car. riv. r’k (55@60%) 2.75@ 3.00 5% @5%d. 
Algerian (63@68%) 

Algerian (58@63%) 

Gafsa (Tunis) b> 
Christmas Is. TY%@7T%4. 


-* Fernandina, Tampa, Brunswick or Savannah. 
+ Mt. Pleasant. t On vensels. Ashley River. 


(SO@S85%) 


Liverpool. April 22. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 

While makers are kept well employed with deliv- 
eries on running contracts, fresh business in heavy 
chemicals is coming in rather slowly. 

Soda Ash is firm. For tierces, nearest range is 
about as follows: Leblane ash, 48 per cent, £5 15s.@ 
£6: DS per cent, £6 2s. 6d.@£6 Ts. Gd. per ton, net 
cash. Ammonia ash, 48 per cent, £4 5s.@£4 10s.: 
5S per cent, t4°10s.q@ £4 15s. per ton, net cash. Bags. 
Ds. per ton under price for tierces, 

Caustic Soda is moving at full prices. We quote: 
60 per cent, £8 15s.; 70 per cent, £9 15s.: 74 per 
cent, £10 5s.: T6 per cent, £10 10s. per ton, net cash. 
Special quotations for the Continent and a few other 
export quarters. 

Bleaching Powder is depressed, and little is doing 
outside of contract deliveries. For hardwood, £3 15s. 
(a é4 5s. per ton, net cash, is about nominal range, As 
to market. 


Chlorate of Potash is dull at nominally 27%@8d. 
per Ib.. net cash, for English make. 


Sulphate of Ammonia is rather quiet, and quota- 
tions are easier at about £13 10s.@£13 12s. 6d. per 
ton. less 24% per cent for good gray 24@25 per cent 
in double bags, f.o.b. here. 


Nitrate of Soda is firmly held, spot ranging from 
£9 15s.@£10 per ton, less 244 per cent, for double 
bags, f.o.b. here, as to quality. 


METAL MARKET. 


New York, May 7. 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports. 
At all United States Ports in March and Year. 


March. 
1902, 193. 


Year. 


Metal 1902. 


1903. 


Gold: 
Exports. ... 


$2,126,111 
Imports. ... 


8,031,666 
T. $5,495,555 


34,432,946 
2,636,313 


E. $1,796,633 


$1,042,598 $15,072,101 
4,472,061 6,739,007 


Excess. I. 33,429,463 FE. $9,333,034 


Silver: 
Exports.... 
Imports.... 


$3,301,291 
2,306,499 


$3,663,749 


$11,751,886 
1,479,771 


6,419,823 


$11,107,679 
5,060,743 


Excess. £.$994,702 E. $2,183,978 EE. $5,332,063 E. $6,046,936 


These figures include the exports and imports at 
all United States ports, and are furnished by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. 


Geld and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 
For the week ending May 6, and for years from 
January 1: 


Gold. Silver. 


Period. 





Exports.| Imports. Exports. | Imports.) 





$504,000) $33,572) $260.290 
2,881,450| 2,784 502) 6,222,100 


16,448,101] 1,089 322) 11,141.607 
| 


$42,320| E. $688,395 
699.911; E. 5.119.147 
470.973| E. 26 074.413 
1/481,087| E. 27,302,445 


| 16,906.994| 1,03,892) 12,907,430 
! ' 

‘The gold. exported this week went chiefly to Argentina, 

the silver to London. Imports were principaily from 

Centraland South America and the West Indies. 





Financial Notes of the Week. 


Business continues steady, and there is no special 
incident to note. The speculative markets are quiet. 


The statement of the New York banks, including 
the 56 banks represented in the Clearing House, for 
the week ending May 2, gives the following totals, 
comparisons being made with the corresponding weeks 
of 1902 and 1901: 

1901. 
$890,450.400 
972,111,600 

31,132,900 
178,302,700 

75,955,300 


1902. 
$904,162,500 
968,189,600 
31,049,309 
173,850,400 
75,681,000 


1903. 
$914,079,000 
905,760,200 
43,586,000 
167,438,300 
70,183,600 


Loans and discounts 
Deposits 

Circulation 

Specie 

Legal tenders 
$249,531 ,400 
242,047,400 


$237,621,900 
226,440,050 


$7.484.009  $11,.181.850 


$254, 258.000 
243,277,900 


Total reserve 
Legal requirements ... 


Balance surplus $10,989,100 


Changes for the week, this year, were increases of 
$13.453,900 in loans and discounts, $18,156,900 in de- 
posits, $48,000 in circulation, $3,163,000 in specie, 
$1,572,400 in legal tenders, and $196,375 in surplus 
reserve. 


The following table shows the specie holdings of 
the leading banks of the world at the latest dates 
covered by their reports. The amounts are reduced 
to dollars and comparison made with the holdings at 
the corresponding date last year: 


- -1933.————- 

Gold. Silver. 

. $167,488,500 

176,737,430 

499,120,795 $221,361.045 

166.680.000 58,565,000 
72,435,000 101,615,000 
19,680,500 32,854,000 
15,430,000 7,715,000 
88,495,000 11,332,000 

381,350,000 41,455.00 


Silver. 


79,629,360 

14,205,065 $221.741.600 
189,355,000 70,035,000 

70,495,000 92,145,000 

23.915.500 33,089,500 

15,690,000 7,845,000 

80,550.000  10,915.500 
368,360,000 42,495,090 


England 
France 
Germany ... 
Spain 
Neth’l'ds 
Belgium 
Italy 

NE. sis ees 


N. Y. Ass’d. $173,850,000 
17 
5 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date May 2, and the others April 30, as 
reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
cable. The New York banks do not report silver 
separately, but specie carried is chiefly gold. The 
Bank of England reports gold only. 


The price of silver has been maintained for. spot 
supplies in London, but futures—June, July and 
August—have receded in price, owing to the feeling— 
whether well founded or not—that offerings for for- 
ward dates will be more plentiful. The Government 
has been buying more moderately. the past week for 
Philippine coinage purposes, but the presumption is 
that it will continue in the market. 

The United States Assay Office in New York re- 
ports receipts of 46,000 oz. silver for the week. 
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The Treasury Department on May 4 bought 65,000 
oz. silver for Philippine coinage at 544%4c. Tende: 
received were for 415,000 oz., prices ranging up t 
547%ce. 


Shipments of silver from London to the East fo 
the year up to April 23 are reported by Messrs 
Pixley & Abell’s circular, as follows: 

1902. 
£2,565, 585 

16,500 


1908. Changes 
£2.471,500 D. £94.08 

138,081 I. 21.58 

148,391 I. 148.14 


22,757,972 I. £175.63 


India 
China 


Receipts for the week, this year, were £94,000 i: 
bar silver from New York, £8,000 from Australia 
and £4,000 from the West Indies; total, £106,000. 
Shipments were £132,510 in bar silver to Bombay 
£7,500 to Madras, £11,306 to Hong Kong, and £5,000 
to Shanghai; total, £156,316. 


Indian exchange is easier, and the Council bills 
offered in London sold at an average of 15.94d. per 
rupee. Buying of silver for India has been light. 


The coinage executed at the mints of the United 
States in April and the four months this year is re 
ported by the Bureau of the Mint, Treasury Depart 

. as below: 


Denominations. an te ATL EP ae 


Pieces. 


Fan.-April 
Value. 
$11,206,680. 00 
1,951, 200.00 
8,670,310.00 
137,640.00 
175,178.00 


Double eagles 

Eagles 

Half-eagles 

Quar. eagles 

Dollars for La. Exp...... 
54,000 
928.000 

1.152.000 
856,009 
910,000 


$137,400 
928.000 
576,000 
214,000 
91,000 


$22,141,008.00 
4,804,325.000 
1,136.548.50 
386,081.25 
306,032.50 
$1,809,000 
119,850 
74,970 
$194,820 
Total coinage 13,794,960 $2,141,220 
The gold coinage in April was very light. 


Total gold 
Dollars 
Half-dollars 
Quar. dollars 
Dimes 
3,846,000 
2,397,000 
7.497,000 


$6,632,987.25 
586,850.00 
317,970.10 


$904,820.00 


Total silver 
Five ¢. nickels 
One ¢. bronze 


Total minor 9,894,000 


$29,678,815.25 


Prices Of Foreign Coins. 


meee ee sees eneeeee Once er erorecseceses 


Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos ..... siveekhee nee 
Victoria sovereigns 

Twenty francs 

Twenty marks 

Spanish 25 pesetas 


OTHER METALS. 


Dailv Prices of Metals in New York. 


—silver— 


—Copper— —- Spelter--— 


Cts 


~ 
ak 


= 


Lake, 
& Cts. per Ib. 


London, 
£ per ton. 


Electro- — 





| per Ib. 


=| lytic, 


1 

'4.8760|5276|2433 @1434 eiti| 
1454) 1436 

4.8754|933,|2434 @14%, @145¢'603« 
1454 1436) 

|4.8754|5474|25% @1471@11%4).-.. 

*8 

4:875;|54 |24% @149,|@1454|60% 
| 1454| 1434) 

4.875% £894 126% @14%|@145; 61% 
145%| 1434) 

6)4.8734|54%4)25  @14%,|@1454 617% 


3s 
® 





London quotations are per Long Ton (2,240 lbs.) standaru 
copper, which is now the equivalent of the former g. m. b’s 
The New York quotations for electrolytic copper are fo: 
cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price of electrolytic cathode- 
jis usnallv 0.2he lower than there flonras 


Copper.—The market continues dull and uninterest 
ing. There is more inquiry, but we hear of litt! 
business being done. The London market for specu 
lative copper has improved, and it is believed tha’ 
much business which was held back in consequenc 
of the weak condition of the London market will, no\ 
that this market has shown a better tone, be broug)) 
to book. The quotations remain unchanged at 14°. 
@14%c. for Lake; 143¢<@14%c. for electrolytic co} 
per in cakes, wirebars and ingots; 144%@14%c. il 
cathodes; 14c. for casting copper. 

The market for standard copper in London, whic! 
closed last Friday at £60 7s. 6d., opened at the sam: 
price on Monday, but advanced on Tuesday to £6! 
2s. 6d., and on Wednesday the quotations at the clos: 
are cabled as £61 17s. 6d. for both spot and thre 
months. 

Statistics for the second half of April show an in 
crease in the visible supplies of 100 tons. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: Englis! 
tough, £64@£65; best selected, £65@65 10s.; strone 
sheets, £74@£75; India sheets, £71 10s.@£72 10s. 
yellow metal, 64%4,@63<d. 

Exports and imports of copper at New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore in the week ending May 5. 
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il for the year to date, are reported by our special 
rrespondents as follows, in long tons: 





Exports: Week. Year. 
MV ESTTTE TILE CEL TT TRO e TT Te Terre 8o 2,246 
MP ee rere ee Pree ee ee eee eS eitee 686 
GD 6.5 6:0 00d 1h egw ada 60vG 446-04 4-6% 9S5 8,921 
SN Sh cetine cave sddstenwsseaveknnet kas 557 8,568 
LIQ Kas caeeeaewslsaadéeadecewaheacensae 310 14,517 
Lt. St ea AAR ER 28 DO Ss ON bea a eee oat 980 
EE TN, 660. Sis 3 5.80% cpa ksesdedscines 30 6,136 
LO SONS Oo See esiarkiew sens ovies 12 1,971 
RRR I tds Sek Wa soa Keka asinacs 1,974 44,025 
LC StS errr ere whe Ree ei ae er eee eeae 98 
Imports: 
«cull RETR ETE EEC ER TOC EE LO OC 228 8,900 
RUGS: cs oe VEG OWA CHEWS TS 4 9 WHI AR icee oe 300 


The movement was less than last week. Imports 
were from Mexico only. Exports were principally to 
I’'rance. 

Imports of copper into the United States, in all 
jorms, With re-exports of foreign copper, are report- 
vd by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment as below, for the three months ending 
Mareh 81; the figures being in long tons, of 2,240 
lbs. 3 

















Fine copper: 1902. 1903. Changes. 
IRE. sp andwen cach eee erhedasawnaee 6,582 12,721 I. 6,149 
a ee ee eee 1,402 934 D. 468 

WE TI oi 0c 0 a6 bbw rkbss eben 5,180 11,787 I. 6,607 

Vres and matte: 

TIGR os. 60:6 ares Seuvuseiaeskcecass 12,113 69,643 I. 57,530 
TO DU 9 O55 6 FG60 Go EN eda a eass 4,299 2,745 D. 1,554 
DEE GN: 6. e hb dda sae viwnwes der 7,814 66,898 I. 59,084 


As ores and matte are not reported separately, it 
is not possible to give the fine copper contents close- 
ly. Estimating as closely as possible, however, we 
tind that the total net imports of fine copper in all 
forms, this year, was approximately 14,840 long tons. 

Of the fine copper imported this year, 6,990 tons, or 
55 per cent of the total, came from Mexico, and 1,895 
tons, or 15 per cent, from Great Britain. Of the 
imports of ores and matte, 63,875 tons, or 93 per 
cent, came from Canada. A large part of this was 
British Columbia ore, shipped to the Northport and 
other smelters. 

Exports of domestic copper, in all forms, from the 
United States are reported by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics as below, the figures being in long tons: 

1902. 19038. Changes. 


Rind GUGOE <3 .ssc00s. ss 005esar0seusee 46,241 34,768 D. 11,473 
OUOS GE GID: 56-004 ce Rn Scncasceccs 8,012 1,649 D. 6,363 


Again estimating the ores and matte, we find that 
the exports of fine copper, in all forms, were ap- 
proximately, 35,239 tons this year, against 49,579 tons 
last year; a decrease of 14,8340 tons, or 28.9 per cent. 

7'in.—Consumption continues good, but there is lit- 
tle business doing, as buyers generally are well sup- 
plied. At the close we quote spot at 30c.; futures, 
WiKe,. 

The foreign market, which closed last week at £137 
os. for spot and three months, opened on Monday at 
tle same price, but on Tuesday declined to £136 7s. 6d. 
On Wednesday the closing quotations are cabled as 
{136 for spot and three months. 

Statistics for the month of April show a decrease 
ii the visible supplies of 1,400 tons. 

Imports of tin into the United States for the three 
i.onths ending March 81 are reported as follows, in 
long tons, of 2,240 Ibs. : ; 

1902. 1903. Changes. 








Bi tCG sca e0s s pale ya Cenawimies cantes 5,539 5,008 D. 5381 
A UGE. \s-:0 0 pubs wan a Wea oN b-te dase 4 135 67 ~=D.~ 68 
Gregt. TRIG, . dea cccdweas neccvesdeeta 3,012 5,586 I. 2.574 
MOU on; son bahion ot Veiar es eS4eueeas 305 185 D. 120 
CO her CURES. ccc vectsordovdicewesens 85 187 I. 102 

CORN HM Ss5 cas be Gadaebedes en neta ncea 9,076 11,033 I. 1,957 


rhe tin received from Great Britain is chiefly 
“ raits tin; that from Holland is Banka and Billiton 
1. About 96 per cent of the total receipts is 
~ raits tin. The increase this year was entirely in 
» raits tin received by way of Great Britain. 
Exports of tin from the Straits Settlements in 
‘ril were 3,220 long tons, against 3,995 tons in 
‘ril, 1902; a decrease of 775 tons, or 19.4 per cent 
Ss year. 
Lead.—A fair business is doing at the lower prices 
lich have been established. The closing quotations 
e 4.20@4.27%e., St. Louis; 4.30@4.35c., New 
York. 
The foreign market has improved, Spanish lead be- 
s quoted at £12@£12 1s. 3d.; English lead, £12 2s. 
-@£12 3s. 9d. 
Imports of lead, in all forms, into the United 
“tates, with re-exports of foreign lead, are reported 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
nt as below; the figures being in short tons: 


1902. 1903. Changes. 








1G; | MARRIED, Kc ebcaens ce enas rayon 1,516 91 D. 1,425 
id in ores and base bullion ..... «+ 26.554 25.660 D. 894 
. ROR ON Or is cw sh vrpreniu<sd 28,070 25,751 D. 2,319 
MCGEE Meise wok wis ne aans so paulycy.s 17,509 16,676 D. 833 





BOM ich cinicascees sapiens need 10,561 9,075 D. 1,486 


Of the exports this year, 22,238 tons, or 85.5 per 
cent of the total, were from Mexico, and 2,386 tons, 
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or 9.2 per cent, from Canada. ‘The balance above 
re-exports, shown above, is not consumed here as a 
rule; most of it is retained in bond for future ex- 
port. In addition to the re-exports given, there were 
26 tons of domestic ‘lead exported this year, against 
36 tons last year. 


Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt 
report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of April 18, 
that the price of silver for the week has been 12.25 
reales per ounce. The local quotation for pig lead 
on wharf has been 70 reales per quintal, which, at 
current exchange of 34.21 pesetas to £1, is equiva- 
lent to £11 9s. per ton of 2,240 Ibs., f.0.b. Cartagena. 


Spelter.—Consumption continues to be very large, 
and there seems to be some scarcity of spelter. for 
early shipment. The ruling quotations are 5.40@ 
5.50c., St. Louis; 5.60@5.65c., New York. 

The foreign market is somewhat lower, good ordi- 
naries being quoted at £21 15s.; specials, £22. 

Exports of spelter, or metallic zinc, from the 
United States for the three months ending March 31 
were 741 short tons, against 1,841 tons in the corre- 
sponding period in 1902; a decrease of 600 tons, or 
44.8 per cent. Exports of zinc ore were 12,278 tons, 
against 12,268-tons last year; an increase of 10 tons, 
or 0.1 per cent. / 





Antimony is dull and depressed. We quote Cook- 
son’s at 8%4c.; Hallett’s, 64 @6%ce.; United States, 
French, Hungarian, Italian and Japanese, at 6%4c. 

Imports of antimony into the United States for the 
three months ending March 31 were as follows, in 
pounds : 


1902. 1903. Changes. 
BROCA) OF TORGID v0.0 cis cdeens 1,000,022 1,394,234 I. 394,212 
SNE (OOO 6 os cai s600 hb0 138,263 714,443 I. 576,180 


The increase in metal this year was 39.4 per cent; 
while that in ore was 416.7 per cent. 


Nickel_—The price is quoted by leading producers 
at 40@47c. per. lb. for large quantities down to ton 
lots, according to size and terms of order. The price 
for smaller lots, according. to quantity, runs as high 
as 60c. per lb. 

Exports of nickel, nickel oxide and nickel matte 
from the United States for the three months ending 
March 31 were 748,608 lIbs., against 966,743 Ibs. in 
the corresponding period in 1902; a decrease of 218,- 
135 lbs., or 22.6 per cent, this year. 

Platinum.—Consumption continues good, and prices 
are firm. Ingot platinum in large lots brings $19 
per oz. in New York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best ham- 
mered metal from store in large quantities, is worth 
72l4c. per gram. . 

Imports of platinum into the United States for the 
three months ending March 81 were 2,212 lbs., against 
1,400 Ibs. in the corresponding period of 1902; an 
increase of 812 lbs., or 58 per cent, this year. 

Quicksilrer—The New York price is unchanged 
at $47.50 per flask for large lots, with a slightly high- 
er figure quoted for small orders. The San Francisco 
quotation is still $44.50@$46 per flask for domestic 
orders, and $42@$43 for export. The London price 
is £8 12s. 6d. per flask, with the same quotation 
asked by second hands. 

Exports of quicksilver from all United States ports 
for the three months ending March 31 were 246,705 
Ibs., against 160,477 lbs. in the corresponding period 
of 1902; an increase of 86,228 lbs., or 53.8 per cent, 
this year. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, f.o.b. 
works, are’ as follows: 


Aluminum. Per Ib. per lb. 
No. 1, 99% ingots... .33@37c. Ferro-Tungsten (37%) ...28c. 
No. 2, 90% ingots... .31@34c. Magnesium ............ $2.75 
Rolled Sheets ......... 4c. up Manganese, pure (N.Y.). .60c. 
Alum-bronze ........ 20@2%c. Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn).32c. 
Nickel-alum_ ........ 33@39c. Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn).38c. 
WE 5.6 op-0cnspiewkwha $2.10 Molybdenum (Best) ....$1.82 
Chromium, pure (N.Y.)..80c. PROGGROEES: scccccccesvese 45e. 
Copper, red oxide ........ 50c. BUROTIGER cc cesses cesses 7T0c. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%). .$1.25 Sodium metal ........... 50c. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)... .90c. Tungsten (Best) ........ 62c. 





Missouri Zinc Ore Market. May 2. 
(From Our Speeial Correspondent.) 


Zine ore sold freely on a $38 basis the past week, ° 


there being no further effort to reduce the price. In 
fact, the purchasing agent of the Cherokee-Lanyon 
Spelter Company is said to have advanced the price to 
secure one lot of choice ore. This company has been 
out of the Joplin market since last fall, having de- 
voted its works to experiments with Western zinc ore 
during the winter, but entered the market for five 
car-loads this week, besides contracting for the deliv- 
ery of some ore next week. The highest reported price 
paid for zinc was $41 per ton, with a deduction of 2 
per cent for moisture. Ores assaying above 60 per 
cent zine are not being sold on a strictly assay basis. 
most of the bins of this grade of ore selling on straight 
bids. Ores under 60 per cent are selling almost 
wholly on a basis, but the basis lowers $1 with every 
two points of decrease in the assay. It is possible to 


~ 





secure these grades at cheaper rates because there is 
less demand for them. 

A careful estimate of the reserve stock in the bins 
of producers throughout the Joplin District places the 
quantity of unsold zine ore at less than 1,000 tons, 
while the total aggregate of ore above ground is less 
than 3,000 tons, an unprecedented low reserve stock. 
That an attempt should be made to reduce prices, with 
this condition apparent, seemed improbable, and it is 
safe to assume that it is impossible, for the reason 
noted above, that there are smelters waiting an op- 
portunity to re-enter the field for larger purchases at 
the first sign of a reduction in price. The larger 
smelters accumulated a stock at their works during 
March and April, but none of them have so large a 
stock of Joplin ore that they can afford to drop out 
of the market and leave other smelters to take the limit- 
ed output at the same price, as it would mean an ad- 
vance to regain a place. Further attempts to let the 
price down by easy stages will doubtless be made, but 
there are a large number of the members of the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Zine Miners’ Association holding firm- 
ly together to retain the $38 basis for the highest 
grade ores. 

Lead ore, at one time the leading product of the 
Joplin mines, is now largely classed as a by-product. 
This district has not the same monopoly on this min- 
eral it has upon zine ore, and consequently instead 
of the output from here making the metal market, it 
is controlled by the metal market, which is based 
on the supply from districts of greater production, 
The decline in pig lead brought lead ore down $5 per 
ton to $54.50 during the week, and this price is still 
high compared with former methods of purchase. 

Following are the sales of zinc and lead ores from 
the various camps of the Joplin District for the week 
ending May 2, 1903: 

Zinc, lbs. Lead, lbs. Total value. 


WOME 40 cn cee dhoendswemas 3,330,270 300,670 $71,468 
Webb City & Carterville. 1,730,950 506,470 44,958 
Galena and Empire ...... 1,164,230 114,130 24,066 
DI eccicccccvecveess 595,120 234,670 15,702 
PDT <a. 6 Ro 5 hm uae 774,060 11,500 13,856 
Alba and Neck .......... GOGO dees 10,043 
Carl. Junction ........... See avec 8,640 
SE a aeecacdcccacecs SOB,GIO lk cece 6,668 
CE Sb wae sede ences , Cee ee 5,380 
I ioicidic ara <a aa ware aes 313,000 35,000 4,970 
Spurgeon & Spring City . 148,000 20,210 3,067 
PE hese ace 49-60 ae ato 130,860 9,750 2,883 
CUE TIE cc Ss -oks cree 61,710 30,580 2,086 
Getre! ‘CHF fen cedinces 81,310 18,430 1,839 

Toted GAMO... chides 10,214,510 1,290,650 $222.266 
Be I eka de enesaces 171,618,420 19,754,540 $3,416,842 


Compared with the previous week the shipment of 
zine was 550 tons, and of lead, 40 tons less, and the 
value was $8,031 less. 

Compared with the corresponding week of last year 
the shipment was 918 tons of zine less, but 40 tons 
of lead larger, while the value was $23,763 greater. 
A year ago the highest price for zinc was $34, and for 
lead $44.50 per ton. 

The shipment to date this year is 4,921 tons of zine 
and 1,509 tons of lead less than the same period of 
last year, but with higher price paid for both zine and 
lead the value is $403,147 greater. 





Average Prices of Metals per IL.. New York. 





Tin. Lead. Spelter. 

Month. 1903. 1902, 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 
January ..... 28.33 23.54 4.075 4.000 4.865 4.27 
February .... 29.48 24.07 4.075 4.075 5.048 4.15 
March ....... 30.15 26.32 4.442 4.075 5.349 4.28 
BEE 2a 50 dane 29.81 27.77 4.567 4.075 5.550 4.37 
ee eae 29.85 aes 4.075 eas 4.47 
SEO ccceces 29.36 4.075 nse 4.96 
THY wcccccce 28.38 4.075 ote 5.27 
August ..... x 28.23 4.075 wae 5.44 
September 26.60 4.075 “an 5.49 
October ..... 26.07 4.075 ae 5.88 
November 25.68 4.075 the 5.18 
December 25.68 4.075 eel 4.78 

VORP ciccse 26.79 4.069 4.84 





Note.—The average price of spelter in St. Louis for the month 
of January, 1903, was 4.689c. per Ib.; for February, 4.86lc.: 
for March, 5.174¢.; for April, 5.375c. 





Average Prices of Copper. 








New York London 
Blectrolytic. Lake. Standard. 
Month. 1903. 1902. 1908. 1902. 1903. 1902. 
January ...... 12.159 11.053 12.861 11.322 53.52 418.4% 
February ...... 12.778 12.173 12.901 12.878 57.34 55.16 
March .....--- 14.416 11.882 14.572 12.188 63.25 538.39 
Apel] ccccccses 14.454 11.618 14.642 11.986 61.72 52.79 
WD cnvdcececss “sscae SAME s4e2- 12.226 ooce COS 
PE acepccssis ‘vbics IBTIO | cas 12.360 ooee ae 
TE hcdccccasds | saves st .. ae 11.923 52.89 
A hit exes 11.406 -ésece a S = 
September .....  -..--- 11.480 ‘ 11.7 
October Saaxind . denen 11.449 ..... 11.722 52.18 
November ..... «--++ 82.988 602 11.533 
December .....  -cecs Th 2s. 11.599 50.95 
NE Gi ces” - Cares SEO oes oy 11.887 52.46 


New York prices are in cents, per’pound; London prices ip 
pounds sterling, per long ton of 2,240 Ibs., standard copper. 
The prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingote or 
wire bars; prices of cathodes are usually 0.25 cent lower. 
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Average Prices of Silver, per ounce Troy. DIVIDENDS. ASSESSMENTS. 
a Ce en ee ne ee Loca- 


Per Total ‘ : ‘ ti - 
sane Y. eee x ieee 7 Y. Name of Company. Date. Share. Total.~ to Date. a eo. oe No Deling 8a 

Month. Pence. Cents. Pence. . Pence. Cents. tAmalgamated Copper ...May 25 50 $769,430 $21, 195,540 Century ........-+++++++.-Utah .. Apr. 19 May 18 
a §Anaconda Copper, Mont. May 16 .50 600,000 Y Champion , «» May 16 
*Central Lead, Mo. May 15 50 5,000 Chollar ......000 eseecoece - Nev. May 21 
*Con. Mercur., Utah May 03 30.000 Confidence iskwe se eoes -...-Nev. 39 May 19, 
*Daly West, Utah May 1: .60 108,000 Don. Cal. & Va. - es June 2 
*Empire State, Ida. ....May 1! .05 25,277 aes oil see any = 
*Four Oil, Cal. May 01 2,087 : —. = . a = 
Greene Con., Mex. May .20. 144,000 Ket e . — _ . 
International Nickel. pf., May 26 4.00 360,000 oe ‘. on. : . s ay : 
§Lehigh Coal & Nav. May 1.00 286,933 882, 05% a ~ on ste os ov : 
+National Carbon, pf. ..May 1.75 78,750 ee onal Con. . 7 . 
*Natividad, Mex. ........ May 9° 4.20 10,080 ne Montezuma a oo . 
*Sacramento, Utah ...... May -01 5,000 ano ay 
Shelby Iron 5 10.00 10,000 anta Cruz Lime - May 4 
*Silver King, Utah .....May .66%4 100,000 Seg. Belcher & Mides......Nev. .. May 5 
7Standard Con., Cal. . . May 10 17,839 3 Y oe — eeecccscccccces onl. 2s oa 
+U. S. Steel, common. ...June 1.00 5,088,025 45,726,552 video > May 


LS SL LLL LALA AAI A Silver Shield Apr. 28 
The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London quota- U. 8. Steel, pf : 1.75 8,929,919 80,382,910 Wabash e Apr. 21 


tion is per standard ounce, .925 fine. * Monthly. + Quarterly. William Tell Con. tal. .. May 9 
Yellow Jacket 2 6 June 5 


January .... 21.98 47.57 25.62 ‘ 28.97 
February ... 22.11 47.89 25.41 J 28.18 
22.49 48.72 25.00 - 27.04 

. 23.38 50.56 24.34 ' 27.30 

ee veka 23.71 

24.17 

24.38 


SeByesresese 


SHBRESSS 


November $e 
December ... 


ASASSSSSSSAaR 


RSSRSSN8 


8 
s | 
3 
3 | 


Year eee cwwee beae 24.09 








STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


; NEW YORK. COAL, IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS.* 
Company and jpar, Apr. 2 Apr. 30 May 1. 


Location. jval H L. | o 77 Sales | , 


i. > . . ° Be ° 6 . 3 Le | 29. I 2. 
co ae : ai |. ren a_i Name of Company. Par |— Apr 2 Apr. 30 _Mayl. May 


; 55 18 
Amalgamated c.,Mont 100 65% 64% B54 63% 64% 6355 353 s ‘4 = jval 
tAnacondac. Mont.., 25 3 103 DR? tnienne pat thee tts ake eta Se fe 
Anaconda Guld,Colo. 5 sip sbakclabones Allis-Chalmers, U.S... | 100; 
Andes, Nev.... ! N ; eta Allis-Chalm’s, pf,U.8. | 100 
Best & Belcher, Nev SPCR spiking be FruRclcoekba ences le sphuba acnoetapwnsctineree oo | 4m. Agr. Chem., U.S..| 100)......|....-.|..... 
Bullion, Nev Seoul. ‘ ae 0 nee ee) A4m.Agr.Chem.pf,U.8. | 100) 
Caledonia, Ne PNM rit cslorcnhbisas sols bbne¥incscae a in Am. Sm. & Ref., U.S. . | 100) 
Chollar, Nev _ . > - os ; iki Am. Sm. 4 Ref. pf,U.8. | 100} 
MN oe Bch, cls locsoealisvoen Sasbeco rh accen tee J Am. Steel &Fdy.,U.8. | 100} 
Comstock ‘f., s., Nev..| 2 Seo ' bake PasuOVE b¥us > lisins chiens s \ | ¥e00 Am. §. & Fdy. pf.,U PRMD son csds sense tas 
Comst T. Bonds Sl shingtckuaes 4 can eee oe ee Col. Fuel 4 I., Colo.... | 100 3 
Con.Cal.&Va.,g.8.Nev, 2%... ........ 1.8 4 chins Bc Mg EE yates : | “'ge9 | Col. & H. C. & I., Colo.|1 
Cons. Imperial, Colo. i sae : abe chase licuesuat ees! aie sik © +Crucible Steel, U.S.. 
Cripple Creek c.,Colo. 1 sie cach Uslives cradimee: bP eoknd cece oer en tCrucible Steel, pf,U 8 
ete sb ekenk? Mis tnissloinns, [sawn ebsoses oa he eo Looe eee Me ea ar aes. &. oer Pa.. 
Elkton g., Golo. ... . ae LeeaUSEcpeaehd. ox wT Ke igo] acer ; es +Mong. R. Coal pf, Pa 
El Paso, Colo.. ...... Sie 06 SEMEN dhepckcbenntkatiecibencedlscbscils axcecieee . | National , U.S.. 
Gold Dollar, Colo. : PRTC Ae: uinc eee Moat be esto ta selon) ve ; es ae National Lead vf, U.S. 
Greene Con.., c., Mex.. ’ 2; ‘ 22 2 § ‘ | 
Hale & Norcross ; 
Homestake, 8. Dak.. SS hu tincwusals enn Abie ks (ink ck tw ERED ls panies hay 
Iron Silver... aa bie 55 Pe eae Oe | +Pittsburg Coal pf, Pa 
Isabella, g., Colo... ... : : pian ye Dl cesestons ee scaal ae Republic I « §., U.S... | 1 
Jack Pot, Golo. .... ietehctcdmn Sain Sheps aD cileiateen Malaginae ade oa ne Ror aachk oth eens 7 Republic 1.48. ptUS. 
8) ea Ln Se ietoceacelytsae cio | 1 a99 | Sloss-Shef S. 4J., Ala. 
Justice, Nev - eebclvenes es y . | q's Sloss-ShefS.41-pf,Ala. 
Mexican, Nev. eet pl aoe ed ie eek ee toes Bai tg oo | Standard O: sa 
Mollie Gibson, Volo... 4 ee ; Lan naa F 24) ey C.1. aE. be ‘Ala. 
Occidental, Nev...... Pee as ths esebeccesel anh td-ouped eerses lnaaeae taetestinccee Beeeee J. 8. Red & Ref., U. 8. 
Ontario, Utah... y RU et al ophsheecice , Us Red &R pf,,U.S. 





Ophir, s., Nev Rieke cat cer cct MUD cc 5 PN eect ede ne | 0.8.Steel Corp.,U.S... | 3556] 3544!" 3556!" “35 5 3514 "3514|" 3536)" “454 e 56|" "3514 120,103 
Portland, Colo . 2 ae ; U.8.8teel Corp.pf, U.S. | 84 . { 5 8! : 5 8438 26,378 


OS ae a a Pelicninel eeccebGeexeiowreeisosssel eaagwle sk ebiecun aieoehee Va.-Car Chem., U.S... 
Quicksilver, Cal...... 10: PERS aRat eR Issey ehovekas licence locate socio siiesti oe Lei Va.-Car Chem. pf,U.S. | 
Quicksilver, Val , pf. ce pet aahon eS tered Lokablivack wives. Va. I. C. & Coke, U.S. 
Sierra Nevada, Nev . q at ei Por Ldaseeredowusaereiods wen 
Silver Hill, Nev ..... 1 Sexe 
Small Hopes, Colo..... 20. ......... 

















Union Con., Nev...... 2% 


1,450 
100 
42 
2,400 
200 


2,085 


Tenn. c., Tenn. 2 3 sa DRI, BT4q dR 28% 9755 “DBM O8iG 2 | 345 * New York Stock Exchange. + Pittsburg Stock Exchange. !Ex-Dividend. Total sales, 75,341 shares. 
ealeace: Fre ahs nee $4. ; | aS a 


Union Cop., N.C. ...., 1 
Utah Con., Vev 1 
White Knob. g. s., Ida) 108 


21 se bet Mal net etl Mia ted ne Mend one ror Mee COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.* 





+ Ex-Dividend. Total ee! 116,054 shares. eS : 
ss 2 ss | Apr. 27. | Apr. 28. Apr. 29 Apr. 30. May 1. 
Name of Company. [Par ————-| | a | : 


BOSTON, MASS.* “" Wal] BH. I. 
. _—_—— 
Apr. 28. | Apr. 30 May 1. May : , May 4. May 5. 


H. | L.| H. 


cayeeg 954 |... SKE aise 
ore a 200,000) ....)....] 45 PS o 
Allouez....... . | 8% 3 “684 | 6% | 635/634)... .| 6%! 656) 7 2, 
Amalgamated, c...... 5| 6 | 3% | | bees rears 64 | G196| 6444 | 6544 | 6 19, 


ales 


2 
209 
521 | 
258 


Am. Z. L. & Sm 
Anaconda, c. 
Arcadian, c.......... 


3 


“*310 | Des Moines......... . 
355 | Dr. Jack Pot. 


ae 


ao, Gn, g. 8. 


Cal. & Hecla, c. wil 
Centennial, ¢......... | 
Central Oil. .. 
Con. Mercur, g....... 
Continental Zinc ..... 
Copper Range Con... .| 
Daly-West., g. 8 
Dominion Coal 
Dominion Coal, pf... .| 
Dominion I & 8..... 
Elm River. 

Franklin, c.. 

Granby. | 
Guanajuato, ‘Con.. 

Isle Royale was c. .| 
Mass Con., c. a 
Mayflower, c 

Michigan, c. 

Mohawk, c. .| 
Mont. Coal & Coke... 
Mont’l & saumages Cc. 
National... ... 

New Idria, g 

old Seka. 7 C. 

Old Dominion, c... +++) 


Parrot, s. aie 
Phoenix Con. ‘c. 


Bos ind 


Sesezs 


12% 
ny 3654 | an : 


“TU RRB” eo" p20 
se 


e288 


E225 
S% 


ww 
hod 
Se 
S 


i re! 

wi iéigh ai’ | iat | ul 
415 
670 
28 


4,800 | 
1,335 





See 


S35 Zee 


38 


Mollie Gibson... 
Moon Anchor.. 


BSSRR 





Prince Albert......... 
Vindicator 


SeeSeSeeee. SEESESE 
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COLORADO SPRINGS. (By Telegraph.) 


SESE 
Ss vesseeuee 


So 
7) 
SF, 


May 4. | May 5. {| 
‘. | 


Trimountain . Name of Company. 


Trinity, c. 


| 
Name of Company. 
United oeecne 


“= 
B28 


325252 


Oo | Golden Cycle.. 


Bees 


. 
8 





Victoria, c 

Washington 25 | 
Winona, c.............| 2] 
Wolverine, c..........| 25} 
Wvandot.... ..... ...' 2) 


seks 
les 














a8 12" |S aa8 
| 7 706 


— 


* Boston Stock Exchange. + Ex Dividend. Total sales, 67,959 shares. 


———————————— 


*Colo. Springs Mining Stock Exchange. All mines arein Colorado. Totalsales 58,300 shares. 
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MEXICO*. April 24. 
| Prices. 
| Last Prices. I 
Name of Company Shares givg) 7.4, ) ack Name of Company. |Shares | giy7g Bia. 
lTssued.| | oe. | Ask. | Issued. | 
Durango. | San Rafael y An., 
Ca.Min.dePenoles...' 2 ie $4,000! $4,500 aviada..............| 1,200} $8.00 $110 $415 
San Andres de la Soledad, aviada...... 960) 8.00 370 3380 
BM tec cs esha 200)...... | SOOO <3 Sorpresa, aviada..... 960} 8.00 300 310 
Guananjuato. | Mexico. 
Angustias, Pozos.. 2,400, 5.09, 80 85 RNS coke pasken 2,400). ..... 30 40 
Cinco Senores y An., Buen Despacho......| 3,000)... 0) 5 
aviadoras.......... | 2,000, 15.00 195 200|, Dos Estrellas....... 3,000/°30.00| 2,130, 2,150 
Cingo Senores y An., La Esperanza ‘ 
OR hob oi ave ds 10.00 170 180) OTO) ..... 20.02 see ees 3,000! 10.00/ 3,170} 1,200 
Providencia, SanJuan a La Refornia, avia-| 
de la Luz........... 6, 2.00 140 150|| , dores.......... ... 2,000). ..... 55 60 
Queensland y Aus- Santa Ana, Esper- 
GOONER Es c50% 65 5300s MO ees. 15 90] | ANE. ...... ..eeeees 2,400). ..... 70 96 
Guerrero. Michoacan. 
Gardunoy Anexas.. TIE 005 35 60|| Luz de Borda, avi- 
Hidalgo. Saar 3,000). ..... 54 87 
Amistad y Concordia. 9, 6.90 71 2 Luz de Borda, avi- 
Carmen, aviada...... ae...... 115 125 teens eneeeeeeeee 1,000 {Fee 10 14 
Guadalupe Fresnillo! San Luis Potosi. 
mill. . 1,000 ...... | 250 300|| Concepcion y An.. 3,000)...... 100 120 
Guadalupe Fresnillo F El Barreno, aviadora 2,000) 2.00 38 43 
Mee she 1,400...... Ww go|| Sta. Maria de la 2,400] 10.00 755 785 
La Blanca, aviadora. 1594 beat 1,100} 1, 150|| 5a Diegoy Laman. 2,400) 4:00 20 25 
La Blanca, aviada... 850 890) | Zacatecas, 
La Reina y An., avia- Asturiana y An.. 2,500|...... 70 | 
weeseerass ovens 6,000......) 2 9g|| Candelaria y Pinos..| 2'500|"id.i0| 315| 325 
Maravillas y An., avi- | Esperanza y An.. 2,400|...... 25 30 
ee SR ore 1,680 ...... vessescelceseee,|{ LOURDES... 2,500)...... 3 40 | 
Maraviilas el Lobo. 1,000... 13) igi|| Luzde Minillas, pa- 
Palma y An., avi- gadoras... 2,000), ..... 20 30 
BOOE oso..5505 30s TOR: bits 52) 12 gan Carlos y Annexas 2,500) "20.00 140 145 
Real del Monte...... 2,554) 10.00) 650 700|| Sta. Maria de Gaud. 2,500) 10.00 55 65 
—_ Anay An., avia- | Rsceiensens. ss 
DR covelecacactann<s 1,800}.... .| 30 35|| Bartolomede Medina} 2,090) 1. 70 15 
Santa Anay An.,avia- | Guadalupe Hacienda! 10,000 i Be Mok eee 
Wr isae.occkds ices 600... «| 25 30|| La_ Luz Hac. (Pa- | 
Sta. Sais y An., ? chuca).. 3,760'..... f 290 295 
WIE ong 5 ccas DONG is sc hecsdede5 744|| La Reina  (Chihua- 
Sta. Gertrdis y An., woe re saa me led ce maleeatens 
aviadora........... 28,800} 2 00 81 82 ca, uahua)... Pl etscos 10,000} 13,000 
a Apostol mM | en (Oaxaca) ane | 
aviadoras ........ GIT. cis | 1} 3} _ SVIAGOTA........+-- , 10.00 700 900 
San Felipe de Jesus, | ' Natividad (Oaxaca) 
SUMMONS ei sannnrs. > 3,600) Sassy 30) 33| , aviadas............ | 600) 4.00 700 900 
San Felipe de Jesus, | ; San Francisco Hac... 6,000} 1.00 50 55 
are i 10|........'| Santa Ana Huantla 
San Rafael y An., Morelos. ........... GON cal ca Bae 
Trompillo....... .| 1,200, 12.00} 1,140} 1,180 | Union Hacienda......| 3,000! 5.00 240 260 














*Values are in Mexican currency. 



























































SAN FRANCISCO (By Zelegraph). 
| 
% May. \| | May. 
Name of Company. | Name of Company. | 

4 5 | 4 
Belcher. . DearS ak ane aed 50 49 [Justice ee ee err 08 06 
Best & Belcher.. ...... i.50 1,40 eae: iaigl aeaen a y 98 gs 
Caledonia. . Ee errr 1.70 1.65 ||Occidental Con. 45 44 
Challenge We 2 be aes ed | 41 .@ Ophir..:...... Se 1.60 1.60 
CHOMRP 2. cocecesccsvecasses coees | 27 .2%6 ||\Overman AG Al 
CORI a iis'sc! 4 Secsicnascoe see] 1.10 1,00 ‘otosi ee 2 .22 
OOM, Sire Ns 8 06: 108 6 op chistes 1.30 1.30 ||\Savage -24 .22 
CO, PI xis 9 00 k606- vas - -03 .02 ||\Sierra Ne .73 .68 
Crown Point.......... Sra 26 .26 |\Union Con.. 90 .84 
Gould & Curry .............+ és 38 .39 ||/Utah Con.. .. .50 43 
FANG Ge WNORONOEE.. .. <- veseecesrnese .78 eS eee ‘75 ||Yellow Jacket. . 43 .49 
SALT LAKE CITY.* May 1. | 
| 
Name of | Nameof | Par | 
Company High | Low | Sales. Company. | Shares. Val High | Low | Sales. | 
Ajax. . 27 .2544| 1,4€0|/Mammoth.. .. + s0ese cue ecee 1.36 | 1.36 100 
Ben Butler. .094¢| .09 2,300 ||May Day. fiseeeewes<te) caer sa 41,400 
California .. .19%| .1634| 25,560||M. Washington. . Se¥pesaneal wow | -0256| 35,000 

OM is sevsaes lt .1344| 3,975||N. Y. Bonanza..|.. .......}...-| _. 2254 { 
Century ........ 15 15 400 | /Ontario........ Bicknell hes 6.50 125 
Con, Mercur.... 1 43%} 1.3414| 7,100||Sacramento 5 272| 6,000 
Daly 2 26 2.05 3 StarCon ..... 5 500 
Daiydndies... 30 | 9.20 1,208 |S. Swansea. 21 5,200 
Daly-West..... 75 55 2, ncle Sam 21 10,900 
&.&B Pencil.. 94 9246 700 hb 5 2,400 
trand Central.. .1246| 4.9736| 1,500 || Victor 24 2,800 
L. Mammoth . i . 68 23, | Wabash . 2855 | 19,500 

La Reine.. -05 05 14, ‘000 ||Yankee Con.- 28 iz 


All mines arein Utah. *By our Special Correspondent. Total sales, 261,718 shares. 












































ST. LOUIS, MO.* May 2. 
Capital | Par Prices, | Capital | Par | Prices. 
Name. Stock. | Val.| Bid. | Ask. || Name. Stock. | Val.|— pia. 
ee a —— | 
Am.-Nettie, Colo. . - (00 aee eee - $0.50} $0.70||Columbia Lead, Mo.) $500,000; 10 | $11.00) 12.50 
Jatherine Lead, Mo.| 500,000 1-80} 3.00 || Son. Coal, Ill... 500,000} 100 | 21.75] 23.00 
entral Cohn | 1,875,000 100 | 64 66.00 un Lead Go. || 1,500,000| 100 | 105.00] 110.00 
Central C. & C., pf..| 1,875.000} 100 75.00 76. Boeite Bimet., OSit: 1,000,000, 10 0.84 0.90 
Jentral Lead, Mo...) 1,000,000! 10 130 00} 145. OO Ist Joe Lead, Mo...| 6,000,000! 10 15 00} ~=17.00 
* From our Special Correspondent. 
a 
. | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.* 
! 
| | Apr. 29. Apr. 30. | May1l. May 2. May 4 May 5 
Not =” libero | —| Sale 
be el L. | 8.) L. | &. = fee H. | L. 
Am. Alkali, Mich.. | ino Rah estenabbe clas pa (ga is ae Rgds oes Bis sheen nguodd as 
Am. Cement.......... 10 lacie: cadets teas biezemilenscns hs en abansaele i: - Jose: 624 
Cambria fron, Pa... Oglscc22e| Gtbl. cose e Mt. cs | a7yg rr aig). cS] ame oc: 
Cambria Steel, Pa... “ Py 20 Sain) 2456) “aig Labs\ “Sale|... geateg | 2496) 2abe 2% 2456 L617 
Penn, Steel, pfd...... IB sac 36 Soccecstere an OB. [esas fics PRs BC Pe he 
Susq. I. &8., ae Ue ee RE ee ee eee ee Ee a APD eee 


234 155 
United Gas L., Pa......| 50) 107% idiig 108 ry 107%| i074) iii | id7ig 18 ini 109 | iaaig ae | 
Wadeeie: WNL. 01 UMN eac 61 Ginsclensscglcdasawlocesasts hnsdlovervalis conc!) MEMncecst | 





*Reported by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Total sales 4,851 shares. 
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April 24. 
den 5 
Name and Country of Company ae eer — — 
. Amt. Date 
d. |} 8. da £a 4 £2 48°64 
Alaska-Treadwell, g., Alaska. 200,000 0 | 3 0 |Apr., 1903 4.256 4 12 
Anaconda, c. s., Montana. 1,200,000 6 | 20 |May, 103; 5 8 9 5 1 
Arizona, c., Def., ord... 63,444 0 5 6 |Feb., 1903 7 lb 0 8 5 
Arizona, pref., ord..... 316,350 0 5 6 eb., i903 $ @-s 8 5 
Camp Bird, g., Colorad 738,000 0 0 TK ar,, 1903 1 6 6 1 16 
Copiapo, c., Chile. ...... 112,500 0 610%| Mar., 1903 2 & @ 2 10 
De Lamar, g. s., Idaho.. 80,000 0 2 0 |Nov., 1902 SS 13 
Enterprise, f= » maetiee Col 165,000 0 2 8 7 
El Oro, ge MEER Gi vireneiinn esses 1,000,000 0 1 6 | Dec.,~ 1902 ies 1 2B 
Frontino & Bolivia, Be Colombia 128,662 0 3 0 » 1901 i7 6 . ce 
Le Roi, “f te, ccc ncseccee ae 200,000 0 5 0 |Nov., 1899 ’ -§- 8 1 il 
Le Roi No. 2, g., British RN a4 esa don 120,000 0 5 0 |May, 1902 18 9 ys 
Mesquital, Mexico....... ...---.... ..| 250,000 0 3 eb., 1903 3 6 4 
Montana, g. s., ee. 657,128 0 6 | April, 1899 2 3 2 
Mattel 6. OB: 6 .2+<cocd< ssa. 2 250,000 0 4 0 |Nov., 1902 2°85 6 3 10 
Stratton’s ndepentense, Colorado. .. . | 1,000,007 0 6 | April, 1902 10 (0 ll 
St. John del Rey., g., Brazil... .| 546,265 0 6 |Dec, 1902 1 0 17 
Utah Con., g.c., oe Boy), Utah 300,000 0 7 0 |Jan., 1903 5 10 0 6 0 
Ymir, g., British «eee. | 200,000 0 1 0 Mar., 1902 10 *0 12 
Linares, 1. apelin ee ee das ne 20 waiaenih 15,000 0 9 | Oct., .1902 3 5 0 3 15 
Mason & & Barry, c., sul., Port’g’l.. 185,172 0 |}11 0 | May, 1902 40 0 4 5 
Rio Tinto, c., Spain Wik ven aa Gn didd tetas aoe 325,000 0 |27 6 Apr., Il 49 15 0O 50 (0 
Rio Tinto, pref., Spain................. 325,000 0 |} 2 6 | Apr., 1903 6 0 0 6 5 
TOMER: G.; BONN. 6 <5 asc ac0csccccove 625,000 0 | 6 0 | Apr., 1903 4532 4 12 
Australia and ney Zealand: 
Assoc. Gold Mines, W. Australia. ..... 495,388 0 1 6 |Jan., 1900 118 9 2-3 
Briseis, Tin, Tasmania. >...........- ...| 600,000 OE, cacacavtramcucncas ‘iauwe ae 8 
| Broken Hill Pr’p., s., N. 8. Wales...... 960,000 0 |} 10 |Feb, 1903/ 114 0 1 15 
Cosmopolitan Prop., W. Australia |__| 385,000 0 6 |July, 1902 1770 7 
Golden Horse Shoe, W. Australia... ...| 300,000 0 | 6 0 |;Apr.,, 193 | 10 2 6 W 5 
Great Fiugall Con., wT Australia ..... _ 250,000 0 | 5 0 |Sept, 102) 7 6 3 7 8 
Great Bo’d’r Pr’p., W. Australia... .... i, 750,000 0 6 ar., 1903 . oS a ce 
| {vanhoe Gold Corp. W. Australia......| 200,000 0 4 0 |Jan., 1903 9h 3 9 13 
Salgurli, g.,W. Australia. .............. 120,000 0 2 6 | Apr., 1903 OO ce 4 3 
| Lake a Cons. g., W. Australia... .. 250,000 0 rts. | Aug., 1902 210 0 $i 
a > iges M.& RB. 1 +, C., Tasmania...... 275,000 0 1 0 | Apr., 1903 213 9 2 16 

organ, g., Queensland. Soadease%kes 1,000,000 0 3 ar., 1903 317 6 a 
Wait eats WI SINE Se. ov cc rcecesiecce 497,412 0 26 Mar., 1903 56 1 3 5 63 
Chemaion ‘Reef, g., Colar Fields... 473,000 0 4 6 | May., 1903 a oe 7 8 
Mysore Gold, Colar Fi elds.... 530,000 0 5 0 | Mar., 1903 a 7 a 
Nundydroog, g., Cree Fields. 484,000 0 16 |Mar., 198%] 2 6 3 3-3 
Ooregum, g., Colar Fields........ 343,000 0 1 6 | Apr., iw3 11 0 1 17 
Cosna. pref., g., Colar Fields....... 240,000 0 1 6 |Apr., 1903 S-.8 4 242 

ican: 
Angelo, g, Transvaa]..................+ ,000 | 1 0 0 6 0 |Feb., 1903 7 ¢ 4 +8 
Bonanza, g., Transvaal at 00,000 | 1 60 O {12 0 | Feb., 1903 4 @ 3 4 5 
British South Africa... . sis 01I9 | 10 0 rts. May, 1899 s 3 « 3 5 
Cape cooper, S. Africa. ........ awe 000 | 200 8 0 |Jan., iw2 > = 36 3 2 
Cape Co; oP er, pref., 8, Africa........... 75,000 | 2 0 0 23 |Jan., 1903 3 3 86 3.4 
City and Sub’n (New), g., Transvaal...| 340,000 | 4 0 0 8 0 |Aug., 1899 6 lo O 6 12 
Crown Reef, g., Transvaal.............. 120,000 | 1 0 0 |11 0 | May., 1903 | 17 15 0 W& 5& 
| De Beers Con., d., pref., Gee anne. 800,00 | 210 0 |10 0 | Mar.,, 1903 /|} 19 lw @ 19 12 
| De Beers Con., def... .|1,000,000 | 210 0 |12 6 |Mar., 1903 | 21 18 9 22 1 
East Rand, cree. Transvaal. . 970,000 | 1 0 0 rts May, 1902 8s 3 9 8 6 
Ferreira g., Transvaal.................. 90,000 | 1 0 0 20 |May,. 1903 | 22 5 O . 22 165 
Geldenhuis Est., .. Transvaal.. .| 200,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 | Feb., 1903 613 9 6 16 
| Geduld, g, Transvaal..........-.---... 400,000 | 1 0 0 rts Mar., 1902 eo. 3S 8 0 
Boney Nourse, rrr 125,000 | 1 0 0 8 0 | Feb., 1903 9 &§ O 9 10 
ersfontein, d., Orange F.8..........| 200,000 | 5 0 0 6 0 |Nov., 1899} 29 0 © 2 5 
ie jilee, g., Transvaal.................. 50,000 | 1 0 0 |bonus.| Aug., 1902 Ss 2.6 GF 
Jumpers, Transvaal..... ...-.-- pnbeiet 100,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 | Aug., 18”9 317 6 4 2 
Taneiagte Est., g., Transvaal... ...... 470,000 | 1 0 0 3 0 |Sept., 1899 So 2 4 4 5 
May Con. Transvaal................ 288,760 | 1 0 0 3 0 | Feb., 1903 410 0 4 12 
Meyer & Charlton, g., Transvaal....... 100,000 | 1 0 0 | 3 0 | Feb.. 510 0 65 12 
Namaqua, c., Cape Colony dubeaded eat 94,331 | 2 0 0 20 |June, 1902 oe oe 3 10 
Primrose (New), g., Transvaal......... 325,000 | 1 0 0 20 eb., 1903 3-77 <6 4 0 
Rand Mines, g., 8. Africa............... 1,795,956 5 0 40 |Aug, 192/11 2 6 NW 5b 
Robinson, g., Transvaal................ 750,000 | 6 0 0 6 0 |Feb., 19033] 10 13 9 10 16 
Robinson Deep, g., nee. ae y 100 5 0 | May, 1899 5 5 0 S49 
Rose Deep, Transvaal. ... acecce c.0| See 1 1606 20 |Feb. 1903 9 0 0 9 5 
Salisbury, g., Transvaal............. .| 100,000 | 1 0 0 2 0 | Mar., 1899 ms 2 15 
Sheba, g., Transvaal... ...... ....+.-. 1,075,000 | 1 0 0 6 |July, 1898 3 2 6 1 5 
Village fain Reef, Transvaal..........| 400,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 | Oct., 1902 8 17 6 9 Oo 
Wemwmer, Transvaal .. ............. 80, 100 |10 0 an., 1903 | 12 15 0 18 90 
C. o.—Oopper. 4. —Diamonds. g.--Gold. 1,—Lead. 8. —Silver. 
LONDON. (By Cadle).* 
Name of Company. Apr. 28. May 5. Name of Company Apr. 28. May 5. 
ae .. s. d. % a 4@ Ss  S.5 
Anacond eee 5 12 6 5 10 0 | Johannesburg Invest. . 3 6 0 3.3 9 
Bnitish South Africa.. S 2-3 3 0 O || Modderfontein. 10 L 10%) 10 12 6 
Camp Bird......... 117 4% 1 16 6 Rand Mines. . 2 6 10 17 (6 
Con. YGold-Fieids.. 72 0 7 11 3 || Rio Tinto com 50 10 0 49 6 O 
De Beers _—_ def. 22 0 ¢ 21 16 3 ||Simmer & Jack. 113 3 in 3 
East Rand.. 8 4 6 8 0 0 yee > 2s B. Fe.."6 
El Oro, Mex.. BN AE ik AN SIGUE co cic dxeies. x 20035440098: | 
Jagersfontein 2% 12 6 | w% O 
* * Furnished by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., 15 Wall St., New York. 
a a tinea aaa 
PARIS. April 22. 
pital Par | Latest Prices. 
Name of Company. Country. Product. Stock. |value.| divs. pening. |Ulosine 
Francs. Fr. Fr. Fr. Tr 
Boleo........ seenecbee oaevses Lower Cal. OOWMER. < os ccccles secevevcce 500 | 176.00 1,470.00} 1,470.00 
Champ MEMS os eenled 8. Africa...... Gold...... eaad 3,375,000 % | 3.76 25 22.25 
Fraser River....-.. --- --..|Brit. Col’mb..|Gold........... 250,000} 25 |........ 6.50 6.50 
Huanchaca. . + eae Bolivia. .......  . 40,000,000} 125 5.00 108.00 107.00 
Metaux, Cie. Fran. de...... France........ Metal pena. 25,000,000; 500 | 22.50 496.00 482.00 
Mickel... ..ccccccccccccccccce N. Caled’nia..|Nickel.. 15,000,000| 250 22.50 460.00 474,06 
MRM hicks «dha cok 2skad « Colo’do, U. U. 8..|Gold........... 5,000,000 We Fo ccncss 0.75 0.75 
Vielle Montagne.. beds aeaeae Belgium....... MN dawts< sens 9,000,000 30 30.00 680.00 675.00 
' 
TORONTO, ONT.* May 2. 
Name of par, Prices. Name of Par Prices. 

Company. val| High. Low. |" | Company val | High.) Low. | *""“* 
Black Tail. ..... $i; .07%) = 04s... Granby Smelter ...... $10; 510 TE Vcc ns 
Cariboo (Mc. K.) ° a SEA Teenees .|| Mountain Lion....... BE a is ccna ose 
Cariboo (Hyd.) ° | oFB” be sees cohevccncss North Star............. 1 15 ll 569 
Center Star....... .....- 1 .3L 38 2,909 _—— Scotia Steel, com} 100} 1 02 ER cosa. es 
Crows Nest, C...%..... 100} 4.09 B.0D fa cccccce TD So on on dats 240s ce 1 -20 - 1556]. 
Dominion Coal, com...| 100, 1.08 LOOMS. . cece Rambler Cariboo.. 1} .40 WG Ecc canes 
Dominion §. & I.. 100} .30%) =. 2734)...... Republic........... | 1] .07 .044% 
Dominion 8. & I., pref. 100 71 — ee St. Eugene.. .......... 1} .45 3h 
gal ing aa Dkaches 1, .06% .05>4| 16,600)| Virtue.....  .......... i -08 - 0546 
Giant.. Seid edtemeine 1 038% .02 War Eagle Con..... ese 1 16 Bk ORT eee 


+Standard Stock and Mining Exchange. Total sales 19,100 shares 


mele senses esiemperis teres itaeteeeinrmacniieceneeenincemniatiatiginceancaerieanee aN 












(See also Market Reviews.) 
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THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 





CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC.—CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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May 9, 1903. 


ABRASIVES— BARIUM Cust.Meas Vrice.| Cust.Meus. Price. | PAINTS AND COLORS— Cust.Meus. Price. 
Carborundum, f.o.b. NiagaraCust.Meas. Price. Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) ..... Ib. $0.01% pone f.o.b. Prov- | Metallic, brown ........-- + sh.ton $19.00 
Falls, Powd., F.FF.FFF. Ib. $0.08 | paRYTES— idence, R. I., lump... sh.ton $8.00 | ne rie iain a y 95@10.00 
: EE Cece be oe oS a. 20] pm. Crude, Me. 1 ...0<c0s ete 9.00 ; PONE  cvnsccennnce = 20.00 POY <0 8 SE as 21.25@25.00 
Corundum, N. C. ........ “ .07@.10 th tS i 8.00 German, com. pulv......... Ib. .01%@.01% Dutch, washed .......... lb. 04% 
Chester, Mass. .......... si -04%@.05 Orabe, He. 8 ..0.00005-. - 7.75 Best puilverians ......... me 148.02 eee a aoe seer ges “08% @.08% 
| Barry's Bay, Ont. ....... “07% @.09% i “ 18.75| Ce7lon, common pulv....... “02% @.03% Foreign, as to make .... (0344 @.10% 
; Mont. car-lots, f.0.b., Chicago “ .07@.07% peiien ous * 14.00 Best pulverized ......... 5 -04@.08 Paris green, pure, bulk .... “* eae: 12 
Crushed Steel, f.0.b. Pitts- ali ey * 17.00 ey es eee ee ” -01% alan Americas .....- in Nee 
t * burg ........... secre “f 05% Floated ......- eee “ 18.75 | ¢¥PSUM—Ground ........... sh.ton 8.00@8.50| ‘Turpentine, spirits ....... gal. ‘4819 @.49 
mery, Turkish flour in kegs ‘‘ 08% POE éesennscncsnes ” 7.00| White lead, Am., dry...... Ib. -05 14 @.U5*Y 
Gra a BAUXITE—Ga. or Ala.Mines: ; American, in oil .. os - -07@.09 
ins,in kegs ........ -05@.05% Beek .occccce lg.ton 4.00 . a 

Naxos 6 rat = First Grade .........- .-- 1g.ton 5.50 peer ster ee F , Foreign, in oil ..... meee. O7@.0T% 
Naxos flour, in kegs ..... 038% Gecend grate es 4.75 English and French ....... - 14.00@16.00 Zine, white, Am., ex dry... ‘* -0456 @.04% 
Grains, in kegs ....... » -05@.05% ia Vek i * |INFUSORIAL EARTH—Gr'd Foreign, red seal, dry ...  * -06@.08% 
Chester Sour, te kegs... :* 03% |BISMUTH—Subnitrate ...... Ib. ens ge coe siti Green seal, dry ....... 06% @.09% 

Grains, in kegs ........ “  .05@.05%| Subcarbonate ............. ft 2:25! prench ea ws 37.5y | POTASH 
Peekskill, f.0.b. Easton, BITUMEN—“B” ........... “ 08% | German .......++--+-0+---. “ ant Se eee ...-:--.- - “o> 
Pa. Gon, te bien 2 a R os pemere ee ea tne e sree : BOG ARON -acssesaaseeous “ 06% 

& 3 1% A” eecceeceeeetenees ote -05 | IODINE—Crude ............. 100 Ibs 2.45 
Phere —— eee’ 02% |BONE ASH ............. ... “ 02% @.02% |IRON—Muriate ...... iatiawes GR 0 | PORARETUN— on 
, ex-ship N. Y.; ° z ’ as carbonate cryst .......-. se 

bott (Turkey) .......)g.ton 26.60@30.00  Vietcc stew Syenbb ae ae oe 07% @.07% pinengg COM’) «. seer eeeee we Powdered or gran. ...... °° an 
. te Shaseseercecxdeccse ‘ Bichromate, Am. .......... **  ,08%@.08% 
Kuluk (Turkey) seeee o* 22.00@24.00 BROMINE—Bulk. -85 Oxide, pure copperas color. os .05@.10 Scotch we eeeeeee eocercoses ed 08% @.09 
Naxos (Greek) bh. gr...  “ 26.00 |CADMIUM-—Metallic ........ “* 1.40 Purple-brown ........... (92| Bromide, bulk ............ “ 22 

Garnet, as per quality......sh.ton 25.00@35.00| Sulphate ..................100 Ibs. 2.00@2.50] Venetian red ..........  *. geen meee oleae 

oe Stone, Am. Powd .. ~ -01% @.02 CALCIUM—aAcetate, gray .... “* 1.40 a — -01@.03 Crystals os £09600 ON OA Oe or .07@.07% 
_ n, powdered ........ : -01% “ brown.... “* .95 | KAOLIN—(See China Clay.) a 98@00%) coccccccs S = 

ump, per quality ....... -04@.40| Carbide, ton lots f.0.b. Ni- KRYOLITH—(See Cryolite.) : ’ ree 9.30 

Rottensto. d “ Kainit ...cccccccccese vacec ee # 

= me, ground ...... * 02% @.04% agara Falls, N. Y., for LEAD—Acetate, white * 08% @.08% | Manure salt, 20% ........-. 100 Ibs. 66 
ae mp, per quality .... : -06@.20 Jersey City, N. J......s8h.ton 70.00 eT a Ee Sees “ 06% @.06% anak ty dgesenind 5 4 
6 ated oe ee mat -10@.30 Carbonate, ppt. ........+.. Ib. -05 Nitrate, com’) ....cccccces Pe -06%4 95% " sos - wd pact ; ce aie 1.86 
ery.f.0.b. Pittsburg. OT) Chloride ...............+--100 Ibs. — .70@.90 GME. cersubexcsocess | 08%; Permanganate ..... seseeeee Ib, .09%4@.0958 

acins— apron es ORS aR Me... ee a ee 

Boracic, crystals .......... “ .10%@.11 E — Am., 400 Ibs..... spon po md amie eccecccesccce wa -95 Sulphate, 90% .......+- pam 100 Ibs. 2.33 
Powdered .......-.-.20-. 7 SUI gehen pomeazssen ssn i |) ny aetalag oes hag] GtaaIS cccctesscaeeee scat rs 

Carbonic, liquid gas ....... a 12% osendale, coceee . le ) ccccccccccs -..lg. ton 5.50@6.00 

Cheomic, crafe ......... = kh 20 Slag cement, imported .... “‘ O51 SIRROIOOR on ives cvessese cee sh.ton 17.50@18.00 | QUARTZ—(See Silica). 

EvGreGuctiec, 89% ........-. es ‘0g | CERESINE— Brick®  ....+++eeeeeeeeeees as 170.00 | SALT—N. Y. com. fine 280 Ibs bbl. 72@1.18 
5s = ‘05| Orange and Yellow ....... Ib. 18 ae aa f.o.b. Pittsburg ‘“* 175.00| N. Y¥. agricultural ........ sh.ton 4.40 
DSc rtivienvsnestswecks “ 21| White ........ deberercewes ” 14 NES 23 SALTPETRE—Crude ........ 100 lbs. 3.40 

Sulphurous, liquid  anby. CHALK—Lump, bulk ..... on 3.00 —— light, fine pd... - 7 05 Refined ....ccccccccecee Se 4.25@4.62% 
f.o.b. Bound Brook, N.J. ‘“* -06 Ppt. per quality .......... - Ib. , .04%@.05% ro am cseee er wae OEEOA Rost: Soeion i ee oon —— 

eatbenit tien » ao,, |CHLORINE—Liquid ........ “ ir enenanneeal ee “| a..." ane 
cents en eee eee gal. 2.40@2.42% | water ..... pabenhensnes a? -10 b pbouiaal aii “, |  Lellmp QUATtZ .....eeeeeeees s 2.50@ 4.00 

Refined wood 95@97% ..... * .60@.65 Nitrate ......+ceseeeeeeese “ MO) Babe MANO 505.055 5505 50:00 cs 2.75 

IR es 1.20@1.50 CHROME ORE— PGND: kcscssosecs meee 100 Ibs. 75@.95 | SILVER—Chloride Sr enae ss Ae oz. .65 
(50% ch.) ex-ship N. ¥. ..lg.ton 24.75 | MANGANESE—Powdered, Nitrate Crystals ........... - B4Ye 
ALUM—Lump ............... 100 Ibs. 1.65 Bricks f.o.b. Pittsburg .... M 175.00 70@75% binoxide...... lb. .014%@.01% OXide 2... cece eeeerseecees fa .85@1.10 

Ground .......-+.seeeeeees - 1.70 | CLAY, CHINA—Am. com., ex- Crude pow’d. ~ | SODIUM— 

ARE as i “ 80 a Bicarb., ordinary, f.o.b.w’ks100 Ibs. 1.25 

Ch "1 ro ms - dock, N. Y. ........ lg.ton 8.25 75@85% binoxide...... a -01%@.0214 Extra domes. f.o.b. w’ks ‘* 3.50 
BONED, COME ~ 22-202 00000 2.75@3.00 | Am. best, ex-dock, N.Y... “ 9.25 85@90% binoxide...... “  024%@.03% Foreign, f.o.b. N. Y. ..-. 1.60 

ALUMINUM— English, common ......... “ 10.50 90@95% binoxide...... + MB4O08%| ee ssh; blah test, Bb. thes 
OS eee beh a ee Ales Ib. 1.50 Best grade .........+++ - 17.00 Carbonate ..... ttecsenasccs | ™ -16@.20 in bags, £.0.b. works. ; 100 Ibs. .75@.82'% 
Oxide, com’l, common ..... “ X% Fire Clay, ordinary ....... sh.ton 4.25 PD isssskesace pene ter - -04 Foreign, f.o.b. N. Y. ... we 90@.92% 

-061%4 o ° o 
ee PE ns es 20 a peeewnn bn = 6.00| Ore, 50%, Foreign ......... unit -18@.19 — ro oe ks“ aoe = 
TI cle eet a deta “ .99| Slip Clay .......... Sonses " 5.00 Domestic .......++++++++ * Ml gue eet ........... “a u@or% 
ND sorte ov ccd xn ean 100 Ibs. 2.60 |COAL TAR PITCH........ ose gal. 0g | MARBLE—Flour ............ sh.ton 6.00@7.00| MHyposulphite, Am. ........ “* 1.60@1.65 

Sulphate, com’l ........... s 1.25@1.50 | coRALT—Carbonate im 1.75 | MERCURY—Bichloride ...... Ib. 77 setae, aes sea eeeeeeeeeeee . Er 

AMMONIA— OEE Ssncdeanpases ecoss “ re a Shipments ........+..++- - 1.90 

Be essdnncstcts i. 03 | OsIde—Black «....0.0.2+00 °C oie dee. MONO S| Phephate cosccccccscecces 084 @.08% 
i i 03% OP her ee eee icis C “ 2.28@2.40 : ae omy Brice senie = en eee, 09% 
Bees acccbscicsunshs * 03% Smalt, blue ordinary .... .06 ri “ 7 aaa hie ae ab ~ wo —_ — -+++100 Ibs. sie 
oe z ee EE IM. cicccccccccccees - . foreign, f.o.b. N. Y. ... ‘“* -67 
26" wesc eee eee eee eens 05% Best .....-eereeeseees : -20 nM 4 A od “ 2.00| Silicate, conc. .........,+- Ib. UD 

AMMONIUM— COPPERAS—in bulk ........ 100 Ibs. | i eer “ Sh gees aeans?*°"**"*""* . i 

- : ea ad “ ATM ulphate, com’l .......-..- 100 Ibs 82% 

Carbonate, lump .......... 07% MINERAL WOOL— Sulphide .....cccccceseoss Ib. 01% 
IR “ sy, |COPPER—Carbonate ....... Ib. -18@.19| Slag, ordinary ............ sh.ton 19.00 | Sulphite crystals .......... - 02% 

SRST bs veosoatenss< “ 05% | Chloride ...........++++- s- = .25 ERAS condsssaseec “ 25.00 |SULPHUR—Roll ..........-- 100 Ibs. 2 

oa i N on xe FIOUP ....csccccccccesoee es 1. 

Re an ON as ES 09 ne gp oe oven eseds er 35 Rock, ordinary ........... = 82.00 Flowers, sublimed ....... “ 2.15 

rate, white pure (99%). ‘ 12 Ride, COMMD wccccccccccce -19 Selected ....cccccccccceee 40.00 | TALC—N. C., 1st grade ....sh.ton 18.00 

Phosphate, com’l ......... “ 09 CRYOLITE ...... ooeneccese c- -06% | NICKEL Oxide, No. 1 ....... Ib. 1.00 Mm. Z.. Oibrewe, Beat «...<. - 10.20 

re oe Ee Lbs os 12 EXPLOSIVES— I i ry .60 WeSC, BE occ ocesccccss 100 Ibs 1.28 
x Italian, best ....ccccecess a 1.62% 
Blasting powder, A........ 25 Ib. keg -65 Sulphate ...cccccscccccces = 20@.21 

ee stteeeeees a -30@.40 | Blasting powder, B......... - 1.40 | OILS—Black, reduced 29 gr.: — ee ne ees og a oe ay ren 
teen » eer m -05%@.06) Rackarock,” A........... Ib. 25 25@30, cold test ...... ek SORA leetcoee |............: ib ‘93 

Oxide enn oe a “05% @.07% | Rackarock,” B........... “ 18 i ROAM fics isesices “ 18%@.14| Oxide ........cccccccceees 45 
et gpencii on %-+- % 09%} Judson R.R. powder ......  “ .10 Re coats cwiwakeewsks “ .18@.18% | URANIUM—Oxide ........... “ 2.25@3.v0 
Cen’l zag ? Pabesny es a 7 Dynamite (20% nitro-glycer- DEM. ciccvcvcvcssecs. © .12%@.13 | ZINC—Metallic, ch. pure .... “* -0T7T@.09% 

eet aes. x : ie cboresiciseeese 13] Cylinder, dark steam ref... “‘ .14%@.15| Carbonate, ppt. ........... - .09 

} OUR Saainoepe. -16| (80% nitro-glycerine) .... M1 SUE ...0.. ° - 20600) Gee ee ee 
ARSENIC—White powd. .... “ .08@.0314 (40% nitro-glycerine) .... “* 15 Bae NE ncevcsecse * 20% @.20 DE itis hana b3s adn cepkess - “04% @.04% 
MM) Sebubinwsssesceicteist “06% @.06% (50% nitro-glycerine) .... “* 16% Extra cold test ......... “ .25@.31| Sulphate ....... se teeeeeee ** 024% @.02% 

. (60% nitro-glycerine) .... ‘‘ -18| Gasoline, 86°@90° = 16@.2) 

ASPHALTUM— » Re ..28200. J a 

Ventu c (75% nitro-glycerine) .... ‘“* -21 Naphtha, crude, 68°@72°.. bbl. 11.20 THE RARE EARTHS. 
ees SRR; snncencnestl sh.ton 82.00/ Glycerine for ultro, (82-2- “Stove” 1 14% 

Rene te kes . ib. .01%@.08% = : ce eet oe ere Eee EE see eee -14%4 | BORON—Nitrate ............ Ib. $1.50 

" - BO RP ecsccecdcons ™ -134%@.13% Linseed, domestic raw .... ‘“* 41@H 
Egyptian, crude .......... ss 05% @.06 CALCIUM—Tungstate 
? ° FELDSPAR—Ground ........sh.ton 8.00@9.00 Boiled .... - 46 - 

Trinidad, refined dn tim 85 eee eeesececee . ee -60 

oe itaietien ietinad 2.0 a a FLINT PEBBLES—Dan. Best. lg.ton 14.75 Calcutta, raw ...... es .75 | CERIUM—Nitrate ........... “ 10.00 

+++ Age oe R = rr 

Sayeed) (Puench). mastic ..ch. tea ‘di linenmemion SATE IGEREEED scence yceccnce Ib. -11% | DIDYMIUM—Nitrate ....... 85.00 

Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary ib 3 esas PAINTS AND COLORS—.. ERBIUM—Nitrate ........... - 40.00 
Steet 4 ea Pe : Am. lump, Ist grade ...... sh.ton 14.40} Chrome green, common .... ‘“* .03 | GLUCINUM—Nitrate ........ ed 20.00 

ee one 08% RARE esscccccmrer.. ™ 18.90 DD sancccccspocauess " 16 |LANTHANUM—Nitrate ..... “ 30.00 
—— a i Gravel and crushed, Ist gr ‘‘ 18.40 Yellow, common ........ “ .104% | LITHIUM—Carbonate ....... Ae 1.35 
omc COM... ten 25.00@27.56 2d grade ............-. ” 12.40 eee Senueeeteets - .14 | LITHIUM—Nitrate ......... oz. .60 
Jo ween eeeeenes 26.00@29.00 Ground, ist grade ....... = 17.90} Lampblack, com’l ......... - .04% | STRONTIUM—Nitrate ....... Ib. .07% @.08% 

Powdered, 80@90% Ib. 01 02 G “ 

aeeee » ~ spree ; . % @.02 round, 2d grade ....... 16.50 EE babs des hin sas <ds, “ 07 |\THORIUM—Nitrate 49@50%. “ ae 
ao = a eee 1.67%@1.76| Foreign, lump ............ ““  8.00@12.00| Litharge, Am. pow'd ...... ‘i .05% @.06 | URANIUM—Nitrate ......... oz. 25 

PNA Di — = eweseee . -05 a Ground deRndspoccsnseses _ 11.50@14.00 English flake ............ - O8Y, @.08% | YTTRIUM—Nitrate ......... Ib. 40.00 

2 ¢ PowGared ......... 05% LLER’S EARTH— ...... - 100 Ibs. -80 Glassmakers’ ........... = .0614@.08144 | ZTIRCONIUM—Nitrate ....... - 8.00 





N heal . . . . . ; 
Note.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discuunts. Readers of the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JourNat are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. 


